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INTRODUCTION 


These lectures were delivered under the auspices of the University 
of Bombay, by invitation, under the Thakkar Vassonji Foundation, 
in November 1944 and were to be published by the University. 
Owing to the war and the rising cost of paper and printing, the 
University could not do so all these years. At the writer’s request 
the University authorities have now permitted the Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona, to publish the lectures 
on certain conditions. He is grateful to the University for granting 
permission and to the Director of the Institute for including the 
lectures among its publications. 

Though the material of these lectures was collected several years 
ago, it was worked out at the Institute. Here the writer had the benefit 
of Dr. S. M. Katre’s advice at every stage of his work, particularly 
in the study of the linguistic aspect of modern and ancient place- 
names. The writer is keenly aware of his obligations to him for his 
help and takes this opportunity to show him his gratitude. He is also 
thankful to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji of the Calcutta University 
for going through the lectures after they were delivered and making 
several suggestions. All these have been acknowledged in the foot¬ 
notes. Likewise he has to thank Professors Khan Bahadur A. K. Shaikh 
and C. H. Sha'ikh for elucidating the etymology of certain Arabic 
and Persian words. 

The writer is also highly indebted to the Political Secretary, Baroda 
State, for lending the Gujarati Census Reports of the State, and 
to Professor G. H. Bhatt for obtaining for him an old map of Gujarat. 
But for the help from these sources, the reconstruction of the old terri¬ 
torial units in Caulukyan Gujarat would have been almost impossible. 
Had similar data been available from other States in Gujarat and Kathia¬ 
war it would have been possible to reconstruct, to some extent, the 
territorial units prevalent under the earlier dynasties. 

The second lecture was illustrated with a specially prepared map, 
showing the reconstrudon of the Sarasvata Matidala of the Caulukya 
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INTRODUCTION 


period and its relation to the present-day Mehsana Prant. The map 
showing the reconstruction of the Caulukya Empire as well as the one 
dealing with the distribution of ancient place-names suffixes and their 
modem equivalents was prepared later. For the present the latter 
explains only the place-names comprised within the territory of H. H. 
the Gaekwad of Baroda. It does not include those in the British 
Districts and other States. For, no suitable Gujarati maps and 
directories of these areas have yet been available. Though it is hoped 
to fill up this deficiency in the near future, as a sample survey the 
map adequately explains the place-name suffix peculiarities and 
physiographic features of different parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
The final copies of these maps were prepared from the writer’s originals 
by Messrs. S. M. Ketkar and Zainuddin Shaikh respectively. The 
writer very much appreciates their interest in such work and is thankful 
to them for their assistance. He is also thankful to Pilu F. Vakharia 
for her help in preparing the footnotes for the press. 

The names of Brahmanas and places from Gurjjara, Rastrakuta , 
Maitraka and other pre-Caulukya records had been listed and 
arranged in the form of appendices. For fear of increasing the bulk 
of the book, and because not many of these place-names have been 
identified, they have not been published. The author acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the University of Bombay for the grant-in-aid 
received by him from the University towards the cost of this book. 

Sri Aurobindo Ashram, H. D. S. 

Pondicherry. 

20th May, 1948 
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Lecture I 


NATURE OF THE SUBJECTS AND SOURCES 

Previous Series of Lectures 

The Thakkar Vassonji Madhavji Lectureship is a comparatively young 
lectureship, particularly when we think of the Wilson Philological 
Lectureship founded in this University in 1877. Though thus 50 years 
younger than the Wilson, The Thakkar Lectureship, since its inception 
in 1929 due to the donation of Rs. 35,000 from the estate of the late Mr. 
Vassonji Madhavji for the purpose of encouraging studies in Gujarati 
literature and history, has attracted a number of scholars. The late 
Prof. N. B. Divatia gave these lectures for the first time in 1930 on 
“Gujarati Literature”. Mr. Divatia was followed by Dewan Bahadur 
K. H. Dhruva who lectured on “The Evolution of Verse in Gujarati 
Literature”. In 1931-32 Khan Bahadur Prof. M. S. Commissariat 
spoke on certain aspects of Late Mughal Rule in Gujarat. Muni Jina- 
vijayaji confined himself next year to the geographical, political and 
cultural aspects of Gujarat. Since 1933, 1 excepting Mr. Munshi’s 
lectures on “The Early Aryans in Gujarat”, the lectures in this series 
have been delivered on some aspects of Gujarati literature. As consi¬ 
derable original work was done in this literature, it naturally dominated 
the field. 

When the University invited a worker like me to deliver a course of 
five lectures in this series, I thought that the University wanted that there 


1 Other lectures in the series were: Dewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, “ The Present 
State of Gujarati Literature (1933-34); Prof. B. K. Thakore, “Narmad, Kalapi and 
Govardhanram” (1934-35); P f °f- R- V. Pathak, “Tendencies in Modem Gujarati 
Literature” (1935-36); Mr. A. F. Khabardar. “The Art of Composition in Gujarati 
Poetry” (1937-38); Pandit Bechardas Doshi, “The Development of Gujarati Language” 
(1938-39); Mr. Ramanlal V. Desai, “Gujarati Literature” (1939-40); Mr. J. E. San- 
jana, “Gujarati Literature” (1940-41); Mr. Jhaverchand K. Meghani, “Gujarati Folk 
Literature” (1941-42). 
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should be some Change in the subject, for otherwise there were a number 
of other distinguished Gujarati scholars, much older than myself, who 
could have stepped into my place today. 

Why not archaeological subject ? 

If the University expected me to speak on some aspects of archaeology 
of Gujarat, I think I would disappoint them. For though I have been 
a student of Gujarat’s prehistoric and historic archaeology, I have not 
selected for this series any aspect of the archaeology of Gujarat. This 
is due to a number of reasons. In the first place, what I have to say on 
Gujarat’s historic archaeology is already published; those interested in 
it can well refer to my book. My recent work on pre-historic archaeology 
of Gujarat, accomplished with the assistance of two colleagues Dr. 
B. K. Chatterjee and Mr. V. D. Krishnaswami and with the financial 
support of the University of Bombay is about to be published by the 
Baroda Government. 1 It was thus with a desire not to repeat what has 
been published or is about to be published that I do not wish to speak 
today on any aspect of the archaeology of Gujarat. 

Historical and Cultural Geography and Ethnography of Gujarat 

Some hitherto untrodden field in Gujarat history or culture had to be 
chosen. And I thought of “the Historical and Cultural Geography 
and Ethnography of Gujarat” or “Peoples and Places in Gujarat 
Inscriptions”. 

The study of place-names as well as those of peoples mentioned in 
inscriptions has not been attempted so far in the manner in which I have 
done. Therefore before I refer to what has been done in these subjects 
in Gujarat or in India, I would explain to you what I mean by the 
“Cultural Geography and Ethnography of Gujarat”. 

What is Geography? 

Geography, as is now well known, does not mean a knowledge merely 
of the physical forms of the earth’s surface. In its widest and fullest 
significance it is a science of the earth’s surface, form, physical features, 

1 See Investigations into Prehistoric Archaeology of Gujarat , Shri Pratapa Simha 
Rajyabhisheka Granthamala, Memoir No. IV, 1946. 
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natural and political divisions, climate, productions, population etc. 
Thus depending on the emphasis laid on its various aspects, we have 
physical geography, political geography, economic geography, mathe¬ 
matical geography and so on and so forth. 

Cultural Geography of Gujarat 

By “Cultural Geography of Gujarat” I have in view a knowledge 
of the political and administrative divisions of Gujarat, a knowledge 
of the significance of the place-names, modern and ancient, a knowledge 
of the distribution of population as gathered from the number and 
situation of villages, a knowledge of the language in which the place- 
names are given in inscriptions. 

What I aim at and expect from a study of inscriptional place-names 
can be best explained by a few illustrations. 

Necessity for Study of Inscriptional Place-names 

Let me take first the question of political and administrative or 
territorial units now discussed in India. We all know that the modem 
provinces are not grouped or formed on any cultural basis—linguistic, 
racial or otherwise. They all grew up as administrative necessity dic¬ 
tated. The major divisions of a province are called districts ( jillas ) 
zila, and the minor sub-divisions are called talukds or mahals. 
The former comes into the English language from the original Latin 
word districtus, whereas the words taluka and mahala have been in¬ 
herited from the Muslim rulers of India. These foreign influences 
have been so great, that none of us perhaps could give a pre-Muslim 
name for a unit corresponding roughly to a taluka. It is, therefore, 
worth investigating what the ancient territorial divisions were, whether 
they were made on linguistic or fiscal and administrative basis, and 
what their limits were. How far the natural boundaries, such as rivers 
and mountains, were taken into consideration in defining a unit like 
a taluka, a district or a province. 

These investigations have been attempted by identifying most of 
the place-names occurring in the inscriptions of the Caulukyas or 
Solankis of Gujarat. Likewise an interpretation of the place-names, 
both ancient as well as their modem equivalents, has also been attempt¬ 
ed. The necessity and urgency of such a study require no emphasis. 
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Perhaps a few persons of the modem generation know how Bombay 
was originally so called and why and what were the real names of 
places which are called Benares, Muttra, Baroda etc. If by some ill- 
luck, all our Indian indigenous records are lost, and records giving 
only the modem anglicised versions of place-names remain, we shall 
have after a few centuries, some funny explanations of the name of 
Bombay. Even now when I hear an Anglo-Indian or Indian Christian 
calling Bhayakhala as “Byculla”, Kalyaria as “Kelyan” my feelings 
revolt though I know that we are all guilty in some way or other when 
we have discarded Mumbai and adopted “Bombay”. But it is this one 
word Mumbai which, if it survives, will tell the future generations 
that the present Bombay was originally a fishing village inhabited by 
the Kolis, who called a part of the island Mumbai after their family or 
village goddess Mumbadevi ( Mumbai)! 1 Thus Baroda comes from 
Vadodara , which is derived from Vatapadra—a place having a Vata 
(Banian) tree. Now what does this signify? A belief in or worship of 
trees, supposed to be a non-Aryan custom, or is it something else? or 
nothing, merely a name? 

For a proper understanding of these things, a study of the prefixes and 
the suffixes as well as the study of the body proper of the place-name 
is required. When such studies are made and the places plotted on a 
map, certain regional or geographic groups will stand out. These when 
correlated with our knowledge of the religions, customs and ethnic 
groups existing in these areas will lead perhaps to the understanding of 
either, or to some other knowledge. 

It is not unlikely that such studies will bring to light the ethnographic 
basis of the place-names, and thus lead to the ethnographic or ethnic 
distribution of the people and their original religious beliefs. 

Similarly a study of the place-names from linguistic point of view 
may inform us of the actual language spoken and written by the people 
and the political and cultural forces that existed during the period, or 
of various elements that go to form the present language. Further a 

1 Dr. B. A. Saletore has attempted a novel explanation of the word. But it is based 
on an incorrect and careless reading of an English translation of the Mirat-I-Ahmadi 
and subsequent wrong deductions. See JUB, January 1944, 1-9 and my refutation of 
it. Ibid. January 1947. 
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comparison of the ancient place-names with their modem equivalents 
will point out not only the linguistic reasons that have been responsible 
for their modem equivalents but such a linguistic study of place-names 
might also reveal the form of ancient Gujarati and its development. 
Let me take again the example of ‘Bombay*. We Indians call it Mumbai , 
Bambai, and its anglicised form is Bombay. The word Bombay will 
point to a future student of historical linguistics not only its political 
import, but the linguistic and the racial causes or factors that contributed 
to the coining of the word “Bombay”. In a similar way I have tried to 
interpret the old names by identifying and comparing them with their 
modern equivalents. 

Cultural Ethnography 

Let me now explain what I mean by the word “Cultural Ethno¬ 
graphy.” Ethnography and Ethnology in their strictest sense pertain 
to a scientific description of races of men, their characteristics and their 
relation to one another. It must at once be conceded that I do not 
propose to attempt such a scientific description of the ancient peoples 
of Gujarat or their physical characteristics. What I aim at is an insight 
into the formation and characteristics of the various varnas and castes, 
their mutual relationship, their religious beliefs and customs by an 
examination of the names of the people occurring in inscriptions, in 
conjunction with their gotras, profession, position in society and the 
religion they profess; their places of residence and the places to which 
they migrated. Such an enquiry may justly be described “Studies in 
Cultural Ethnography”, because it is an attempt to systematize the 
scattered information about certain people and their cultural charac¬ 
teristics as opposed to their physical characteristics, by the utilization 
of cultural descriptions and not by a study of material culture. 

Significance of Personal Names 

My point of view can be best explained by taking a few examples 
from our modem life. As I have said elsewhere, while studying the 
personal names of the ancient Deccan, that personal names have a 
cultural significance, though usually these names being proper names 
are regarded non-connotative or having the least connotation. Very 
often they are significant names. The names may signify the religion 
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or religious tendencies of the persons bearing the names or of the age; 
they may also signify the prevailing political and social conditions— 
customs and fashions—of the time. To take a few concrete instances 
from our own history. The name ‘Jawahar’ m ay have been common 
among the Hindus of U. P., long before the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment, but it is only since the rise of this movement that it has become 
common in Gujarat. Likewise names of flowers and seasons borne by 
many boys and girls among the present Gujarati generation can be 
traced to the influence of Bengali contact through revival of interest 
in Sanskrit literature, national movements and lastly the cinema. 
Previous to this, some 30 years ago, names in the Gujarati Bania com¬ 
munity were given after the names of virtues: Dhiraj , S'anti, or auspi¬ 
cious occasion (Mangal), or gems: Manek (ruby), Mott, Hira etc. A 
future historian writing about our own times is sure to be struck by 
the great cultural divergence in the names of the boys and girls of the 
present generation and those of their fathers and mothers. And even 
if most of the material of our period perishes and only the names remain 
he will be able to arrive at some conclusion regarding the cultural 
movements of our age. 

The names of the boys and girls and surnames of the present gene¬ 
ration will not help in understanding the caste, varna or religion to 
which he or she belongs. For these have well-nigh disappeared and are 
fast disappearing and few care to preserve such traces. The names 
and surnames will at the most reveal to a future student the great 
political forces passing through the country. But what will he make 
out of such names as Aioka Harsa ? Perhaps he might regard such a 
person super-Buddhist, a great Ksatriya, in absence of any other 
evidence. 

Fortunately we are not likely to commit such an error, because 
the people (I propose to study) have taken care to leave data which 
can control our deductions. Of course this will be to the extent to 
which race mixture ( varnasarhkara ) had not taken place, depending 
upon the political, social and cultural influences of the respective 
periods under review. For as MM. P. V. Kane 1 has shown, even before 
the time of Vi$nu Dharmasutra (c. 100 B. C.—100 A. D.), numberless 

’ History of Dharmasdstra, II. I. 58. 
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castes and sub-castes had been formed. And the idea of varna ' 
which was originally based on race, character, culture and profession, 
was gradually replaced by the system of jati (caste). This laid em¬ 
phasis on birth and heredity. The word jati in the sense of caste 
hardly ever occurs in the Vedic literature. But it can be traced back 
through later works to the Nirukta where the term ‘Krfnajatiya * 
occurs. 1 

It is the aim of these studies to trace this development of caste 
through epigraphic evidence. Its value, I find, was anticipated by 
Dr. Ghurye when he said, 2 “The idealistic point of view on caste 
system is provided by writers like Hemadri , while the inscriptions 
and travellers’ accounts reveal some of the realities of the times.” 

Results expected from such a Study 

In this examination of the names of kings and peoples from tl c 
earliest times (about 300 B. C. to 1300 A. D.) we can have some idea 
of 

(1) the religious forces prevailing at certain periods, 

(2) the names and their relation to laws on naming and caste, re¬ 
ligion of the people and profession, 

(3) the original habitat of certain present-day castes and their 
probable ethnic origin, and 

(4) the probable origin of certain surnames. 

Place-Name Study Outside India 

Such a study of place-names and names of people has not been 
attempted before in India. In Western countries, however, specially 
in Scandinavia and England as also in America, place-name study has 
received considerable attention. Almost every county of England 
has a book devoted to the study of its names. These have made mani 
fest not only the various political and cultural factors that lie behind 
a certain place-name, but have also pointed to the hidden archaeolo¬ 
gical importance of the place. I expect similar results to follow from 
the study of place-names in India. 

1 History of Dharma&astra, p. 55; Roth, Jaska's Nirukta , 173. 

2 Caste and Race in India, 39. 
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In 

In India, though large scale studies of place-names have only recently 
been undertaken, some of the old scholars, Fleet and Buehler in par¬ 
ticular, had pointed out the importance of preparing a historical geo¬ 
graphy from the identification of place-names mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions. These suggestions have remained unheeded partly for want 
of initiative on our part, and partly for want of suitable facilities. 
Linguistic interpretation of place-names and their cultural signi¬ 
ficance was dealt at some length by Dr. S. K. Chatterji 1 . His pupil, 
Krishnapada Goswami 2 has followed up this study in great detail, 
but his study does not envisage the reconstruction of political geo¬ 
graphy and other aspects. Mr. Setti Pillai 3 seems to deal with modem 
South Indian place-names only; whereas Messers Bhayani 4 and 
Sandesara 5 have confined themselves to a linguistic study of certain 
names in Gujarat. Sandesara has tried to explain the suffix or ending 
in certain groups of place-names which were merely touched by Prof. 
Divatia in his Wilson Philological Lectures. This attempt, though 
on a very small scale, to understand the modern place-names in 
Gujarat is welcome. It shows that such studies when not based upon 
the identification of ancient place-names do not yield the desired 
result. When a modern name is examined merely from a linguistic 
point of view, its real historical evolution cannot be satisfactorily 
traced, for we have no known ancient data to compare with. It 
is, therefore, of prime importance that a given name must be 
identified with certainty, not merely on the ground of similarity of 
nam es, but with respect to its position as mentioned in an ancient 
record. 

After this identification is obtained, the names should be studied 
by a historian and a student of linguistics. Then only full justice 
can be done to the subject. 


1 Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, I. 64-67, 68, 74, and 179-88. 

* Journal Department of Letters, University of Calcutta, 1943, 1-70. 

* Annals of Oriental Reseorch, University of Madras, IV. (1939-40), 24-36; V (1940- 

41). 1 - 34 - 

4 Jmmal Gujarat Research Society, IV (1942), 119*29* 

4 Ibid. V. ( 1943 )- H8-56; * 57 " 58 - 
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Before I discuss my data and conclusions it is necessary to give an 
idea of the material—the sources—on which these are based in their 
proper geographic context. 

Gujarat: Its Present Boundaries and Ancient Divisions 

What we know as Gujarat today is the country extending rough¬ 
ly from Mount Abu in the north to Daman in the south, from Dwarka 
on the Arabian Sea in the west to Godhra or Dohad in the east, that 
is, the country bounded on the north by the desert of Marwar, on the 
north-west by the Great Runn of Cutch, on the west (if Kathiawar is 
included) by the Arabian Sea, on the south by the Deccan plateau 
which almost abuts on the coastal plain between Daman and Dahanu, 
on the east by the gorges of the Narbada and the Tapti, with Satpura in 
between, on the north-east by the Mewar and Malwa plateaux. 

In the manner in which it is ruled today or was ruled after the i ith 
century, it was never ruled by one king, as far as we know from the 
earliest times to the 10th century, nor was the whole land or country 
as above described was called Gujarat. The country south of the Maht 
or at times south of the Narbada up to the Purna or so far as Daman 
was called Lata , while, it appears, that Anartta was the name of the 
country extending from Kaira to Palanpur or Vadnagar in the north, 
and including Dwarka in the west. The rest of the country, viz., the 
southern portion of the present Kathiawar peninsula was called Su- 
rastra , as it is even now known by its Prakrit name as Sorath. 

Thus Lata corresponded roughly with Southern Gujarat; 1 Anartta 
with the Northern but included most probably parts of Northern 
Kathiawar, while Surastra corresponded with Southern Kathiawar. 

If we leave out the pre-historic and the Puranic periods, about which 
we do not know much, the first historical, fact we have is that 2300 
years from now, in about 300 years before Christ, practically the whole 
of modem Gujarat formed a part of the Mauryan Empire, and 

‘ According to Dr. Chattbrji, “Lata also would appear to have included Southern 
Sindh, which is still called Lai (^ 1 ?) as opposed to Vicoli (fWfaft) or Central 
Sindh, Siraiki or Northern Sindh. Compare Larike< Ldiikd, <Lafika, 

the Greek transformation of the name for the country of Southern Kathiawar, with its 
capital Barakhe< Dvoraks”. (Compare Periplus of the Erythreat! Sea). 
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Surasfra was governed by Pusyagupta, under Candragupta and by a 
Yavana Tusaspa under Asoka respectively. Who the other governors 
{rastriya ) of Lata and Anartta were we do not know. 

Of this period we have only the edicts of Asoka carved on a boulder 
on the way to Mount Gimar. These edicts however do not contain 
any names of places nor of people within Gujarat. The names of the 
governors Pusyagupta and Tusaspa are given in a record of the subse¬ 
quent period, viz., in the inscription of Rudradaman which is also carved 
on the boulder mentioned above. I should mention here that during 
the interval between the Maurya and Ksatrapa rule in Gujarat, the 
period from 180 B.C. to B.C. ioo, the Indo-Greeks probably ruled 
over parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. But of these rulers we have no 
records, except coins which are found at many places in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. 

The Indo-Greeks were driven out by the Sakas, a Central Asian 
people who entered India from the north and north-west and soon 
spread over almost the whole of northern India. Under Rudradaman, 
a Ksatrapa, probably one of their branches obtained suzerainty over 
Western India, the whole coastal strip, from Konkan in the south tp 
Cutch in the north, and inland spreading as far as and including 
Malwa. 

Gujarat and Kathiawar remained under the Ksatrapas for about265 
years—from A. D. 125 to A. D. 390—at the end of which period these 
parts were conquered by Candragupta II. Of these—the Sakas —we 
have 12 stone inscriptions, all found from Cutch and Kathiawar. 
Unfortunately these inscriptions contain very few names of people 
and places. Nevertheless, the few names that occur enable us to trace 
the history of certain place-names ending in ‘ padra ’ such as Raso-padra. 

As I said just now the Guptas replaced the Ksatrapas in about 390 
A. D., and ruled there for about 100 years. But only one record, an 
inscription carved on the boulder, which bears Asoka's and Rudra- 
damaris records at Gimar, is now known to exist which definitely 
testifies to the prevalence of Gupta rule in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
This record belongs to the reign of Skandagupta who was the fourth 
of the Gupta kings, and ruled probably between 450 A. D. to 467 A’. D. 
It tells us that Skandagupta had appointed one Cakrapalita, son of 
Parnadatta to govern Surdftra. 
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At about this time southern part of Lata , the country south of the 
Tapti, was under a small but independent dynasty, called in their 
inscriptions as the Traikiitakas. Only three copper plates*-of this 
dynasty have so far come down to us. From these we know that the 
members of this dynasty, Darhasena and his son Vyaghrasena ruled 
the country roughly between Surat and Bombay from about 450 to 
495 A. D. 

When the Gupta empire broke up towards the close of the 5th 
century, several petty kings and generals, who were probably former 
vassals of the Guptas, tried to assert their independence, and carve 
out a kingdom for themselves from the ruins of the tottering empire, 
which once stretched from the eastern to the western ocean and from 
the Himalayas to the Vindhyas, while the influence of its greatest 
rulers was felt beyond all the frontiers of India. 

From its ruins arose the principality of the Gurjjaras around Broach, 
with Nandipun as their capital, of the Maitrakas at Valabht, near Bhav- 
nagar; of the Garulakas around Dwarka, and perhaps of the Sain- 
dhavas at Ghumli near Porbandar; of the Kataccuris north and south 
of the Tapti, who were soon replaced by the Calukyas of Badami. 
Thus we have at least 5 to 6 small powers or generals who shared 
between them parts of Kathiawar and Lata. Northern Gujarat, the 
portion extending from Kaira to Palanpur in the north was probably 
under the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajaputana. Small as these powers 
were, their records are the only sources which supply us with some 
details about the political and cultural history—administrative units 
and officers, names of places and Brahmanas with their gotras and 
Vedic Sakhas for over 200 years, from about 500 A. D. to 770 A. D.; 
while there is only one copper plate of Samgramasimha, a Senapati 
who ruled the country around Broach, before the Kataccuris, and the 
Gurjjaras, in A. D. 540. Just after the Gurjjaras, a Cahamana dynasty 
ruled in the same region in V. S. 8i3=A. D. 757. Thus we see that 
the present Broach district had no less than four different dynasties, 
roughly between A. D. 550—A. D. 750. 

Of the Gurjjara dynasty at Broach we have so far only 17 copper 
plates, of which three are forgeries. These tell us that the 
dynasty ruled for about over 100 years from about 600 A. D. to 
700 A. D. 
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The Maitrakas have left the largest number of records. No less 
than ioo copper plates are so far found, while there is one inscription 
on a potsherd. 

The Kataccuri dynasty in Lata is represented by 5 copper plates. 
They ruled around Baroda or at Ujjayini from c. 590 to 610, when 
they seem to have been ousted by the Gurjjaras and the Calukyas. 

Southern Lata , the country south of the Tapti came under a branch 
of the Calukyas of Badami, when their greatest king Pulakesin II 
drove out the Kataccuris in about 610 A. D. From that time upto 750 
this branch ruled here with the capital at Navasarika or modern 
Navasari. Thus Northern Lata had four and the Southern Lata had 
three dynasties between 550-750 A. D. 

Period of Great Changes 

At about this period a tremendous cha ige came over both Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. It was due to the changes in the political movements 
in the north and south. 

I will first deal with the movements in the south. The Calukyas 
who were masters of Southern Gujarat, Konkan, Karnataka and 
parts of Southern India, were ousted from that position by the 
Rastrakiitas. This was a new Deccan-Karnataka dynasty. The world- 
famous Ellora caves were carved during their regime and under their 
direction. A member of this dynasty, Dantidurga defeated the Ca- 
lukyas and overran Gujarat as far as Kaira in the north. Soon after, 
under his successors, a branch of the dynasty was established at 
(Khetaka) Kaira. This and the later, the main or the Imperial Ras- 
frakuta dynasty ruled practically the whole of the coastal strip of 
Gujarat for 200 years, from 770 to 970 A. D. Of the branch and the 
main line together we have so far recovered 19 copper plate inscriptions. 

But the Rastrakiitas could not hold the country beyond Ahmeda- 
bad, though at times their raids reached as far as the Gangetic Doab, 
and seized Kanoj ( Kanyakubja ). In these attempts they were frus¬ 
trated by the Gurjara-Pratiharas, a dynasty which sprang up in 
Rajputana in the 7th century. Within a few decades it spread its 
sway over Malwa, N. Gujarat, Kathiawar, and rhe whole of Northern 
India, up to the Himalayan foothills, and parts of Bengal and Bihar. 
It is this power, the Gurjaras, which prevented the Arabs from 
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penetrating further eastwards after they had raided and destroyed 
Valabhi and conquered Sindh in the 8 th century. 

We have no record of the Gurjara-Pratiharas themselves found from 
Gujarat, but from their other records we know that Northern Guja¬ 
rat and Kathiawar formed a part of their vast empire. This fact is 
proved by the existence of the copper-plates of their feudatories in 
Kathiawar. These are of the year 900 A. D. 

This dynasty represented by Balavarman and Avanivarman was 
not the only feudatory power of the Gurjara-Pratiharas in Kathiawar. 
Another such vassal dynasty, called Capa (Cavadas of the present day) 
ruled near Wadhwan. We have only one copper-plate of this dynasty 
dated A. D. 917, while the Western coast of Kathiawar, around Por- 
bundar was under a third vassal power, the Saindhavas. Only very 
recently six copper-plate inscriptions of this dynasty have been dis¬ 
covered. Their capital was at Bhumulika or modern Ghumli. 

This brings my survey of the sources almost to the end of the 10th 
century. As at the end of the 5th century and the 8th century, the 
Indian political scene again changed. The Gurjara-Pratihara empire 
was destroyed in the north, as well as the Rastrakuta in the south and 
several new powers sprang up. In Karnataka the Calukyas came back, 
whereas in Northern Gujarat, Mularaja , a general probably of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas , but of the Calukya family uprooted the small 
Capa family which was ruling at Anhilwad, and started an independent 
career. Owing to his former contacts with Rajputana, it was easier for 
him to conquer parts of this region from his base at Patan ( Anahila - 
pataka ) in the Sarasvati valley in Northern Gujarat. His descendants 
gradually extended the sway of the dynasty over Lata, then over Ka¬ 
thiawar and Cutch and finally over Malwa and further northwards in 
Rajputana. 

Under this dynasty, known popularly as Solanki, our present Gujarat 
came to be called by the name Gurjjara-mandala because for the first 
time the rulers identified themselves with the land over which they 
ruled. Though outsiders or foreigners they might be, they lived here 
and tried their best to encourage art, literature, trade and commerce. 
With the royal patronage and private enterprise the country flourished 
as never before and acquired a cultural and political unity. This was 
expressed by one word “Gujarat” or Gurjjara-mandala. 
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It is of this period principally that I would deal at length. For we 
have a fairly large number of inscriptions of the Caulukya dynasty, 
and a number of literary sources with which we can check the inscrip- 
tional evidence. For considering the total number of inscriptions, 
roughly 280, spreading over a period of 1600 years, from about 300 B.C. 
before Christ to 1300 A.D., and assignable to some 20 dynasties, we 
have about 100 inscriptions of the Solanki dynasty only. And unlike 
those of the Maitrakas of Valabhl ', these 100 records do not contain 
stereotyped description of kings and names of Brahmanas, but are 
comparatively richer and of diverse types. 

I have been alluding to inscriptions which I have called sources of 
my information. It is necessary to know in some detail what these 
inscriptions are, and what their value is in reconstructing the past 
history and culture of Gujarat. 

Inscriptions as Historical Documents 

Inscriptions are writings inscribed either on stone, copper-plate, 
coins, pottery, terracotta, seals, or even palm leaves. These writings 
are not conscious attempts to record the history of a particular event 
itself of the past. In this sense they are not historical documents. 
Their main object is either to record 

(1) a donation by a king or a private individual to a Brahmana or to 
some other donee or a temple, 

(2) in eulogistic language the deeds of a king or a private individual, 

(3) the death of a king or an individual, 

(4) orders or commands of a king. 

Types of Inscriptions 

Thus depending upon the central theme of the inscription, we may 
divide the inscriptions of Gujarat into four broad classes: 

(1) Donative. 

(2) Eulogistic or Prasasti type. 

(3) Commemorative. 

(4) Rescripts. 

The inscriptions of Asoka at Girnar belong to the last class. These 
are rescripts on morality, asking people what they should do and 
not do. 
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Of the 12 Ksatrapa inscriptions only one, the Junagadh or Gimar 
inscription of Rudraddman , is a Prasasti. The rest are commemorative 
or donative. Likewise Skandagupta’s inscription at Gimar is a Praiasti. 

Of the three Traikiifaka inscriptions, one is purely donative and the 
two others are of a mixed nature—eulogistic and donative. All the 
Gurjjara, Calukya , Maitraka, Saindhava, Rastrakiita and most of the 
Solanki inscriptions are exactly of a similar nature. But there are some, 
e.g., the Vadnagar inscription of Kumarapala, which are pure Praiasti , 
while there are others which are purely donative or commemorative. 

Whether written from a historical point of view or not, all the above 
described types of inscriptions mention incidentally certain facts which 
are useful and have been used for the last ioo years in reconstructing 
India’s past. In a way it is good, for like a consciously written history 
we are not likely to get a biased account. Of course, this remark is not 
true of the Prasasti class of inscriptions. But even here by checking 
the grandiloquent praises of a king and his exploits, we are able to form 
a reasonable estimate of his character, the extent of his dominions and 
his relations with his contemporaries as well as the administrative, 
religious and social conditions of his time. 

In the case of other types of inscriptions we are absolutely on a safe 
ground. For the aim and object of these inscriptions is to record details 
about the donor, and the object donated and the year, month, and day 
and the occasion on which it was donated. From each of the items we 
can visualise more or less fully, the prevailing tendencies in the use of 
an era, belief in auspicious occasions, fashions, and style of writing, 
and the existence of certain cults 1 . 

Attempts have been made by me and others before me to form 
some idea of the method of administration and administrative units. 
But so far no attempt has been made to fix the size of a territorial 
or administrative unit, the size, the character and nature of the 
population, and from the study of both of these, the nature of the spoken 
language and the changes it has undergone in the last 1000 years. 

For this purpose I have selected only the inscriptions of the Caulukya 
dynasty for they offer us data in a manner which can be satisfactorily 
worked out. 

1 See Sankalia, The Archaeology of Gujarat . 
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Special Features of Caulukya Records 

The points in which these records differ from the earlier records 
are these: First as regards the object donated which is usually a piece 
of land or a village. Some of the earlier grants merely mention the 
village, which makes it almost impossible to identify the village. 
Some others define the boundaries and while doing so mention the 
villages on its four sides. This makes the task a little easier. Most 
of the Valabhi grants are like these. Others go a step forward and 
mention the larger units in which the village is comprised. While 
these details are welcome what is required is that 

(1) the village donated, 

(2) the large unit of which it forms a part, 

(3) its boundaries, 

(4) the place or part from where the grant is made, should be given. 
Further, these details we should have for a certain unit, for a number 
of years, and not once in a while, and secondly not for one unit only 
but all the contiguous units, so that we can form a correct idea of 
the limits of each unit. 

For example, we cannot know the size of the Poon* Taluka and 
Poona District unless we have got a fairly good idea of the number 
of villages in the Poona Taluka as well as the number of other talukas 
which go to form the Poona District. 

Fortunately such details we get in a few inscriptions of the Caulukyas 
or Solankis from which we can form an idea of the size of the 
administrative units and distribution of population of parts of Northern 
Gujarat, which are now within the Baroda State. These are discussed 
in the second lecture. 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

In the first lecture I discussed briefly the sources of my information, 
having first explained the aim, and the method followed in the prepa¬ 
ration of these lectures. The sources were mentioned in their proper 
chronological and political context. In this lecture I propose to 
reconstruct the administrative divisions of the Caulukya or Solanki 
empire. 

In order that we may follow clearly the process of the formation 
and governance of this empire I would go back to this period tracing 
briefly the formation of the administrative divisions during the British, 
Maratha and the Muslim rule in Gujarat. This method, I think, will 
make the understanding of the past easier. 

Present Divisions of Gujarat 

The Bombay Presidency, as constituted at present, includes practi¬ 
cally the whole of Gujarat proper. For the collection of revenue and 
other administrative purposes it is divided into several districts or 
jillas. Thus we have beginning from the north the following districts: 

Ahmedabad, Kaira, Panch Mahal, Broach and Surat. Each of these 
districts is further divided into subdivisions, which are locally called 
talukas. I do not know if there is any English word for this smaller 
unit. Each taluka consists of a certain number of villages. A village 
is thus the lowest unit. 

It may be asked, “what was the basis on which the British fixed the 
size of their district and taluka}” Two things might give us the clue. 
First the comparison of the size of a district with the size of the jilla 
or similar units during the Mughal rule. We need not consider the 
practice prevalent during the Maratha hegemony over Gujarat. For 
though they might have introduced some changes in the Deccan proper, 
as far as Gujarat and other provinces are concerned, they had hardly 
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the time or suitable atmosphere to try new forms. During their first 
raids they were concerned with the collection of one-fourth of the 
revenue by some means or other; during more peaceful times, I think, 
they were content to allow old forms to continue. 

These old forms of administrative machinery were those prevalent 
under their—Marathas’—predecessors, viz., the Mughals. 

Divisions under the Mughals 

The first Mughal rulers, Babar and Humayun, had to establish 
themselves firmly in the land, so they could not even think of any 
innovations. Conditions were different with Akbar. After having con¬ 
solidated and enlarged his forefathers’ empire he began its systematic 
reconstruction. But even in this he stuck to old forms wherever neces¬ 
sary. Thus we are told that there was nothing new, except the redis¬ 
tribution of the provinces. The creation of a suba seems to be a Mughal 
innovation, but its divisions into sarkars was not. For under the Sultans 
of Gujarat the province of Gujarat'was divided into 25 sarkars , and 
Akbar divided it into 16 sarkars. The whole empire was organised into 
divisions. 

Each division was called a suba. This suba was thus equivalent of 
the present day British province. The suba was further sub-divided 
into sarkars. The suba of Gujarat was divided into the following sarkars: 

(1) Ahmedabad, (2) Pattan, (3) Baroda, (4) Broach, (5) Champaner, 

(6) Godhra, (7) Nanded, (8) Surat, and (9) Sorath. 

On comparing these divisions with the present divisions of Gujarat, 
it would be clear that with the addition of the territories of the Baroda 
and Rajpipla states in Gujarat and Kathiawar to the 6 British districts, 
both the divisions would be almost identical. In fact it should be so. 
For excepting some minor States which existed even in the Mughal 
and pre-Mughal days, the English and the Gaikwads seem to be sharing 
between them the old Mughal suba of Gujarat. 

The British organised their portion into five districts as mentioned 
before, whereas the Gaikwad formed his territories into a small “empire” 
and divided it into three or four “ prantas ”, each under a suba. Here 
is a slight misapplication of the word, originated perhaps by the English. 
The suba is an Arabic term for a province; the person in charge of it 
was and should be called a Subadar, according to the tradition. 
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Under the Surs, the predecessors of the Mughals, the largest adminis¬ 
trative unit was known by the name of the country or the capital. 
Next to it came sarkar , corresponding with the earlier terms shiqq 1 , 
khitfa and even iqta. The sarkar is supposed to be introduced by the 
Surs, but there is no direct evidence. 2 

As under the previous Muslim rulers, so also under the Mughals 
each sarkar or district was further sub-divided into parganas. It appears 
that the division of a sarkar into parganas was on territorial basis only; 
each sarkar and pargana was divided into mahal (plural of Persian 
mahdll, place) for fiscal purposes. This system is still continued by the 
British as well as by the Gaikwad. For they have allowed their smaller 
subdivisions—fiscal and territorial—to be called mahal or ta c alluque 
(taluka). 

Administrative Units under Delhi Sultans 

Thus we see how our present administrative system is partly inherited 
from the old Mughal and pre-Mughal traditions. But it is in part only. 
For both we and the Mughals have discarded the older names of large 
divisions. Shiqq was one of them. It was applied by the Sultans of 
Delhi after they consolidated their Indian conquests into an empire in 
a.d. 1193 with Qutb-ud-din Aibak or with Iltutmish, who was the 
first to receive the investiture from the emissaries of the Caliph Mansur 
in a.d. 1229. We are told that “the provincial administration was a 
replica of the central government...the unit of administration was the 
village; villages were grouped into parganas , and the latter into shiqqs. 
The shiqqs and some provinces came to be known as sarkars towards 
the end of the period.” 3 This shiqq and its sub-division pargaria have 
disappeared from use in modern Gujarat, though the words ta'alluqa , 
mahal and zila have become part of the Gujarati language. Under the 
Tughluqs, every province ( iqllm ) was divided into a number of districts, 
and district (shiqq) was sub-divided into towns (madinah), and every 


1 Sik-dar (officer collecting the revenues of a district) is a Bengali surname 

now. S. K. C. 

* Tripathi, R. P., Some Aspects of Muslim Administration, 1936,309; also Quanungo, 
K. R., Sher Shah, 1921, 351,354, 357 * 

8 Qureshi, Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, 11 . 
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town had as its dependency a sadi, a collection of ioo villages or pargaria. 
Sadi was the lowest administrative unit. 1 

I was anxious to find out how the various Muslim rulers—the Sultans 
of Delhi, including Sher Shah, the Sultans of Gujarat and the Mughals 
had brought the various names for territorial and fiscal units into use. 
For it would be interesting to know whether these terms are Arabic, 
Persian or Turkish in origin and whether these were used by the Muslim 
emperors outside India prior to the coming of the Muslims to 
India or whether they had none or few of such divisions and sub¬ 
divisions and were inspired to coin them on the analogy of the existing 
Indian names. 2 

My information on these points does not go far. 

The pargana is supposed 3 to be the Indian name for an aggregate of 
villages. The first reference to it is said to be in the chronicles of the 
Sultanate of Delhi, viz., Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi. In the xiv century it 
partially superseded the unit kasba. Both Sher Shah and Akbar retain¬ 
ed this unit, which was smaller than the sarkdr. 

What the Encyclopaedia means by saying that it is “an Indian name,” 
and further that “in all probability is based on still more ancient divi¬ 
sions in existence before the Muslim conquest” cannot be clearly 
understood. The word is not met with in pre-Muslim works. 4 Probably 
what it means is that the size of the pargana was coextensive with that 
of a pre-Muslim Indian unit. 

Like the pargana ., the smallest fiscal unit under Akbar was also called 
a mahal. It is an Arabic word, meaning originally a place where one 
makes a halt. In Persian and Hindustani it came to be called muhulla, 5 
and in Gujarati mahal. 


1 Agha Mahdi Husain, The Rise and Fall of Muhammad Bin Tughluq, 1938, 224. 

“ According to Sarkar, the Turkish conquerors brought with themselves to this 
new home, the type of administration which had long been known to extra-Indian 
Muslim countries as the model, viz., the administrative system of the Abbasid Khalifs 
of Iraq and the Fatimid of Egypt.” Mughal Administration, 6. 

* Fncyclopaedia of Islam. 

1 According to Dr. Chatterji, it is a Persianised Sanskrit word. Pragana > 
Parganah, while Professor Shaikh considers it a Persian word. Its transliteration is 
given as suggested by the latter. 

* Encyclopaedia, op. cit. no. 
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Suba also is an Arabic substantive from the root suba meaning 
primarily a collection, a heap of wheat etc. In Akbar’s time the great 
provinces which were previously called by such words as shiqq or 
khitta, came to be called subas. x 

By a strange paradox, in the Baroda State, its “province” is called 
a pranta , 1 2 a purely Sanskrit word, while their heads are called siibas, 
which is wrong and should be Subadars , or more strictly Prantadhipatis. 

The origin of the words kasha, shiqq , or khitta, zild and talukd (to’ 
alluka ), which are all Arabic, and sarkar, which is Persian, cannot be 
satisfactorily traced at present. 

Territorial Units In Pre-Muslim India 

Pre-Muslim India had a wealth of such units each connoting a 
certain aspect of the size of the land from the earliest historical times. 

Pre-Mauryan literary sources like Panini , speak of janapada, man¬ 
dala, and visaya as territorial or political units, or sometimes as ‘country’ 
in general. In a similar sense they are used by Kautalya. Historically 
the earliest empire that we know of is the Maurya empire. Unfortu¬ 
nately we have no detailed knowledge how this vast empire which 
included Peshawar in the north and parts of Mysore in the south and 
Bengal and Kathiawar on the east and west was divided into provinces. 

Maurya Period 

In the edicts of Asoka we find the units janapada, visaya, ahara, 
pradesa and the terms ‘ Rastrika ’ and ‘ Rathika ’, i.e. officers governing 
a rostra. Why mandala which is discussed at length by Kautalya does 
not occur even once is rather strange, unless it be explained that mari- 
dala is used by Kautalya in the sense of an independent kingdom. And 
the edicts, though referring to such frontier kingdoms refer to them 
by their proper name or names of the people, and not by the qualifying 
words as desa, or mandala. It appears that the independent or ruling 
but tribute-paying kingdoms were called mandalas, whereas the pro¬ 
vinces under the emperor were called janapadas. These were probably 


1 Encyclopaedia, op. cit. 490. 

2 It has never been used in ancient India for territorial units, except for describing 
frontier kingdoms as in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 
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sub-divided into rastras. The former were under “viceroys,” and the 
latter under governors called Rastriyas. There were viceroys at Taksa- 
sila, Ujjayini, and Suvarnagiri (in Mysore State). The Rastriyas — 
Pusyagupta and Yavana Tusaspha under Candragupta and Asoka 
respectively were probably under the viceroy of Malwa. If thus rastra 
stood for a province, its further sub-divisions were visaya, pradesa, 
ahara and grama, each unit smaller than the preceding unit. 

Two centuries later, round about the Christian era, as the epigraphs 
tell us, the unit ahara, larger than the village (and pathaka, which we 
meet later) and perhaps equivalent of our district was current practi¬ 
cally throughout India. The unit larger than ahara was perhaps the 
rastra, and smaller pathaka. Thus we know of Satahani-rattha (rastra?) 
from an early Pallava plate, 1 and Kammaka-raJ/za from a Jagayyapeta 
inscription, 2 * * and the Ujeni ( Ujjayini)-ahara, 3 Govadhana -ahara,* 
Mdmala-ahara, 5 Soparaka-dhdra , 6 7 and Kapura-ahara , 1 from the 
Sanchi Stupa, Nasik and Kanheri cave inscriptions. The four last 
mentioned aharas would constitute probably the modern districts of 
Nasik, Thana and Poona. 

Before proceeding I may mention here that of all these units only 
ahara seems to be originally a fiscal unit, the word having been derived 
from V hr + a, meaning to offer, in this case some form of food, the produce 
of land, later other taxes. Its smaller part was called dharani, as we 
know from later epigraphs of the Maitrakas. The rest,— visaya, patha 
and pathaka seem to be originally territorial units, later becoming both 
territorial and fiscal. Visaya is mentioned by Panirti as a territorial unit. 8 
Patha or pathaka originally meaning road, course, reach, must have 
gradually come to mean “area within certain reach”. Thus Daksina- 
and Uttara-patha. Pathaka would be a dimunitive, meaning a smaller 
unit. 

1 Lueders, EI. X. Appendix, No. 1200. 

a Ibid. No. 1202. 

» Ibid. No. 268. 

1 Ibid. Nc. 1124. 

8 Ibiu. No. 1105. 

8 Ibid. No. 988. 

7 Ibid. No. 1x33. 

8 Boethling and Roth, 6, 1248. 
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Gupta Administration 

After the Maurya, the second well-known empire was that of the 
Guptas. Under them both the Central and Provincial Governments, 
it appears, were most carefully organized. At least the information at 
our disposal is such that we are able to picture before us, a much more 
complete and living organization than during any period either before 
or after the Guptas. Not only do we get to know how the far-flung 
empire was divided into various provinces, these into sub-divisions, 
and further sub-divisions but also how each unit was governed and in 
some cases who the administrator of each unit was. 

The empire was divided into the central and provincial governments. 
We are not much concerned with the central government, or how the 
empire was governed as much as with the constitution of the empire 
into various provincial units. 

In the eastern part of the empire the following territorial units were 
current:— grama, visaya, bhukti, khanda, desa, each larger than the pre¬ 
ceding one. In the western the following territorial units were current: 
grama, pathaka, ahara, visaya, bhukti, mandala, rastra(J). Of course, 
of the last we have no direct information from Gupta inscriptions. 1 

This administrative system, handed down from a long past, and 
perhaps perfected under the Guptas was followed all over India with 
local differences in each small or large succeeding empire, or inde¬ 
pendent kingdom, or a vassal state until the establishment of the 
Sultanate at Delhi in a. d. 11*93 or I22 9 - 

Administrative System in Gujarat 

What was the system prevalent in Gujarat? Was it in any way 
different from the Gupta administrative system? 

As I have said previously we cannot form a detailed idea as to how 
Gujarat or its three constituents were governed during the Maurya and 
the succeeding periods up to the close of the Gupta period. The only 
thing we do know is that under the Mauryas and the Guptas, Gujarat 
formed the outlying province of their respective empires. We further 

1 From the mention of Varddhamana-bhukti in a Maitraka plate, JBBRAS, XI. 
344. Since this is in Saurastra, the statement ( Life in the Gupta Age 318) requires to 
be modified. 
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know from an extra-Gujarat inscription that about the 5th century Lata 
was called a visaya ; whether this was in a technical sense, meaning a 
part of the empire or kingdom, or merely in the sense of country we 
have no means to ascertain. Probably the visaya here connotes a country. 

Some slight detailed information begins to trickle in from the Trai- 
kutaka period onwards. Of course, it relates only to those parts of 
Gujarat, which were under the respective dynasties. The Traikutaka 
inscriptions tell us that Aparanta, the northern part of the Konkan 
seaboard was called desa. One of its sub-divisions was Kapura-ahara. 
Perhaps larger than this unit was a visaya. One of which was the An- 
tarmandali-visaya , that is the Purna-mindhola doab , now comprised 
partly under the Mahuva and Navsari Mahals of the Navsari Prant 
in the Baroda State. This shows that the territorial limits of a unit 
were at times fixed by geographical considerations. 

There was a still smaller unit called pallika. Thus we have in the 
ascending series the following units: grama, pur a, pallika , ahdra , 
visaya and desa. 

North of the Tapti there were the Bharukaccha and the Antara- 
narmada-visaya, that is the doab between the Narbada and the Tapti (?). 
Since these two are mentioned in inscriptions of two different dynasties, 
viz., the Kataccuris and the inscription of Samgamasimha we cannot 
say whether the Bharukaccha-wsoya was to the north of the Narbada, 
and the other to its south or whether their limits overlapped. From 
the mention of a sub-division, Gorajja -bhoga, which is located in the 
Halol Taluka of the Panch Mahal district, it would appear that the 
Bharukaccha-z>isaya included the country north of the Narbada and 
extended as far as Halol in the north-east. Incidentally we know 
that bhoga and drahga were two of the sub-divisions of a visaya. The 
person in charge of the former was called Bhogika or Bhogikapala; 
of the latter Drahgika. 

Territorial Units under the Gurjjaras 

Still further details are available from the records of the Gurjjaras 
of Nandipuri, who succeeded the Kataccuris. Small and dependent 
as their kingdom was, it still consisted of at least four large divisions 
(visayas): viz., the Antaranarmada, Aftkulesvara, Bharukaccha , and 
Sahgamakhetaka. That is the country now comprised between the 
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Tapti in the south and the Mahi in the north and the middle reaches 
of the Orsang on the north-east. Even now it is roughly distributed 
between four districts and the Sankheda taluka of the Baroda Prant 
in the Baroda State. Thus the division of the Gurjjara kingdom into 
four sub-divisions seems to be reasonable, justified as it is by modern 
division of the land. 

As all the places mentioned in each visaya cannot be satisfactorily 
identified I have not been able to fix the limits of each visaya, nor 
able to say whether the names ( visayas ) Ankulesvara, Bharukaccha 
and Antaranarmada were always applicable to the same area or whether 
at times they were applied to different areas. Discovery of more records 
of the period and identification of all the place-names might enable 
us to acquire a definite knowledge of the extension of the divisions of 
the Gurjjara kingdom. And probably, as Buehler suggested,the northern 
part of Broach district comprising the talukas of Broach, Vagra, Amod, 
and Jambusar were included in the Bharukaccha visaya, just as the 
Ankulesvara visaya comprised the taluka of Ankulesvara together with 
the peta taluka of Hamsot. 

The visaya was further divided into aharas; the ahara into pathakas; 
and the pathaka into gramas. Besides these units we hear of one more 
unit, called bhukti. Now this is the first time that we know of the 
existence of units like the pathaka and bhukti in Gujarat. During the 
Gupta period a number of bhuktis are known from the U. P. and Bengal. 
A bhukti was sometimes equivalent of a visaya; sometimes larger than 
it. In the later period of Gujarat history we rarely come across a bhukti. 
From this it would appear that it was introduced by or during the 
Gupta period in Gujarat, but died out later. 

Had the information supplied by the records of Calukyas of Navasari 
not been so meagre we would have known what exactly the territorial 
units south of the Tapti were. At present we can only say that the 
system of division of the kingdom into visayas, and aharas was current 
there. 

Under the Rastrakutas 

The Rastrakufas succeeded the Calukyas. Under them Gujarat once 
more became a province—perhaps for the first and the last time,—of 
a southern ruler. In the earlier period of the Rasfrakufa rule, it was 
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governed by their relatives and feudatories, who were called 'Mahd- 
sdmanta or Samantadhipati. 

Normally the sway of the Imperial Rdstrakutas extended over the 
whole of Lata , that is, up to and including the modern Kaira district 
as far as Kapadvanj in the north. To this were added Malwa and 
some territory in the northeast and southeast and southwest 1 (part 
of eastern Kathiawar) by victories over the Gurj ara.-Pratiharas and 
others. 

During the zenith of the Rastrakuta rule the Lata province included 
Kaira on the north and Daman in the south, that is, modern Central 
and Southern Gujarat. It was at times called Lata-desa", at others 
Lata-mandala. Thus these two, desa and mandala , were the largest 
units. But a mandala was ordinarily smaller than and within a desa 
as we are told that Khetaka-mandala was in Lata-desa. The mention 
of a mandala is interesting. Kautalya mentions it as the name of a sepa¬ 
rate and independent kingdom not in the sense of a province. But 
we find no reference to such a unit in either the pre-Gupta or Gupta 
times. Only late in the post-Gupta period it comes into existence 
and is found current all over northern India after the 9th century. 

Over and above the reference to the mandala, we get a more inti¬ 
mate picture of Central and Southern Gujarat, for we recognize in 
it some of the places which occupied a leading position then as now. 
Such as Khetaka (or Khedd or Kaira) which was the capital, 
Kapadvanj ( Karpafavdnijya ), Modasa ( Mohadavasaka ), Mahisa, Kavi 
(Kapika ), Jambusar, Borsad (Baddarsasiddhi), Bardoli (Varadapalli), 
Baroda, Katargam ( Kantargrdma ), Sanjan, and Navsari. 

Strangely enough the records found hitherto do not mention An- 
kulesvara, Bharukaccha and Samgamakhetaka as visayas, though these 
places are mentioned once. However we know that the modem Jam¬ 
busar taluka , which once formed the northern part of Bharukaccha 
visaya , was now included in the Khetaka-mandala , with the important 
places of Kapika-mahasthana and Kemajju or Kevahja at the sangama 
of the Mahi and the Gulf of Cambay. 

1 As a recently discovered grant of Govinda from Bhavnagar granting a village near 
Pdlitdna would show, if the grant is genuine. I owe this information to my friend 
Prof. P. M. Modi. 
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Likewise the country to the northwest of Sankheda was now under 
a unit called Mankanika-bhukti, Mahkanika being Mankani in the San¬ 
kheda mahal. 

The country to the west of Sankheda talukd, now forming the 
Baroda taluka, probably formed then a part of a group of villages 
called Ankottaka- 84. 

The coastal tract now forming the Olpad and Chorasi tdlukas of 
the Surat district, and Navsari Prant of the Baroda State, constituted 
perhaps two or three large units. The northern part was the Kan- 
targrama-visaya, the southern under Konkana-visaya. Besides these 
the records mention four other visayas , which cannot be properly 
identified. Perhaps Kapadvanj and the country to its north came 
under the Mahisaka-42 visaya, identifying Mahisaka with Mahisa, 
a place a few miles to the north of Kapadvanj. 

More interesting is the reference to several groups of villages, such 
as Ahkottaka-%4, Harsapura-750, and Kdrpatavanijya- 84, Ruriddha-10, 
Siharakhi-12 and Variavi-16. 

It is for the first time that we hear of this practice of units formed by a 
group of villages in ancient Gujarat. Dr. Altekar 1 has traced back this 
practice to the Mahabhdrata , 2 Manusmrti , 3 4 and the Visnupurana.* 
Different opinions have been expressed on the exact interpretation 
of these terms. But it is interesting to note that in Gujarat the 
custom survives in such names as Chorasi -taluka, Kapadvanj -chorasi, 
etc. 

There is only one reference to the unit, ahara , viz., Tenna or Trerina- 
ahara, which is identified with Ten, a little north of Bardoli in the 
Surat district, and one to pathaka. 

Thus in the Rastrakuta administration we have de§a, mandala, 
ahara, bhukti, or visaya , pathaka, a group of villages, and finally 
the lowest, a village. Sufficient details are not available at present 
to ascertain the relation between the three units below the 
mandala. 


1 Altekar, Rashtrakutas, 138. 

* Sdntiparvan, 87.3-5. 

* VII.115. Cf. Jha, Mam Srnrti Notes, III, Comparative, 506. 

4 III.4-6 
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Under the Paramaras 

We saw that thfe Khetaka-mandala during .the Rastrakuta period 
included the northern part of modem Broach district, but we had no 
evidence to form an idea of its extension in the north. Welcome data 
are provided on this question by records of the Paramaras who during 
the middle of the ioth century were first under the Rastrakutas , and 
then became independent. These records tell us that the Khetaka- 
mandala included the Mohadavasaka-visaya. This Mohadavasaka is 
no other than the present Modasa in the Prantij taluka of the Ahmedabad 
district. 

Surastra 

I have so far gppfined myself to describing the territorial units in 
Lata and Anartta or coastal and northern Gujarat respectively. Surastra 
or Kathiawar was left out of consideration. It formed an outlying 
province of the Maurya and Gupta empires, but what its internal 
territorial organization then was we do not know. This we get to know 
during the post-Gupta period when the Maitrakas established them¬ 
selves at Valabht in the 6th century or a little earlier. From the Eastern 
Kathiawad the Maitrakas gradually extended their sway over the whole 
of Kathiawad, then the coastal strip of Gujarat which included at least 
Kaira in the north and Broach or Katargam on the Tapti in the south, 
and at times, it appears, even Malwa in the east, implying thereby the 
possession of Central Gujarat, including the present Panch Mahal 
district. 

Territorial Units under the Maitrakas 

To govern this extensive empire the Maitrakas not only borrowed 
the existing system of territorial division, but developed in their own 
home province, Saurastra , a system which, since it is neither known to 
exist in pre-Maitraka or post-Maitraka period, either in Kathiawar or 
elsewhere, seems to be their contribution to the growth of or the sum- 
total of indigenous Indian territorial divisions. 

Besides the larger territorial units like the ahdra, bhukti , pathaka 
and vi$aya , the existence of three of which we know during the Gupta 
period, we hear of small units as bheda, bhumi, dranga , mandali, petha , 
prapa , pravdya , and sthali. It would have been indeed splendid if it 
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were possible to gauge the comparative territorial limits of all these 
units. Unfortunately it is not possible, in spite of my best efforts to 
work them out. The reason is that out of nearly 200 place-names, not 
more than 50 can be satisfactorily identified. Consequently we cannot 
fix the boundaries even of the few larger units which contained these 
places. 

At present we can say that there was at least a visaya in the Maitraka 
empire, of which except Malavaka , the other five, A ntaratra, Khefaka, 
Simhabhagapura , Suryapura, and Surastra were in Gujarat. The 
territory around Varddhamana, modern Wadhwan, formed a bhukti. 
This may have been from the Gupta times. Hastavapra, (Greek 
Astakampra), 1 modem Hathab, near Bhavnagar, formed the head-quar¬ 
ters of an ahara , as also Khetaka (Kaira). There were no less than 9 
pathakas and 16 sthalis, besides a petha, a prdpa , 2 pravesyas , a bhitmi, 
a dranga, and a mandali. It would be really interesting to find out the 
relation between a pathaka and a sthali. The present Vanthli must 
have formed formerly the head quarters of the Vamana-sthali from which 
it is derived. 

This brief review of the territorial units in Gujarat-Kathiawar from 
about 300 b.c. to 970 a.d. shows that though we get more and more 
details about the units, as we enter the early mediaeval period, these 
details are not such as to enable us to form a definite idea of the size 
of a pathaka , visaya or mandala during a particular period. 

Fortunately some of the inscriptions of the Caulukyas or Solankis, 
under whom the whole of Gujarat-Kathiawar came to be unified, 
supply us data, with which most of Northern Gujarat, especially that 
portion which is within the Baroda State can be properly studied, and 
its territorial and administrative divisions worked out. 

Formation of Caulukya Empire 

Before I enter into these details and frame the different units 
and sub-units, it is necessary to have a picture before us of the Caulukya 
empire. Here too we are fortunate. We can actually, step by step, see 
how the whole empire was built up, just as we can now show how the 
British empire, or the Mughal empire was formed. 

1 Schoff, Ttie Periplus of the Erythrean Sea , 39. 
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It is well known that Mularaja overthrew the Cdvadas or Capotkatas 
and established himself in their kingdom. The kingdom is traditionally 
called Panchasar; its capital being Anahilapdfaka (Anhilvad). This is 
now sandwiched between Radhanpur and Harij-Patan Mahals of the 
Baroda State. The earliest Caulukya inscription calls this territory 
Sarasvata-mandala, the province formed by or in the Sarasvati valley. 
Such a small, semi-arid country could hardly satisfy an ambitious and 
powerful general like Mularaja. He thought of subjugating his neigh¬ 
bours. The circumstances were favourable for this venture. For the 
Gurj ara-Pratihara empire was tottering to pieces, or had already gone 
and he was probably one of its surviving generals. 

So having established himself in the S drasvata mandala , he conquered 
Satyapura-mania/a, that is, the country to the north of the Sarasvati 
valley, the territory round about modern Sanchor, in the Jodhpur 
or Marwar State, thus linking up Anhilvad once again with Bhinnamala 
and parts of parent Gujarat. 

Mulardja’s son Bhlma I acquired Kaccha -mandala, i.e. Cutch, and 
Karna , his son and successor annexed Lata-mandala. Jayasimha 
Siddharaja conquered Surastra-mandala, Avanti, B hdilasvami-mahd- 
dvadasaka, (that is the whole of Malwa), Dadhipadra-wa«Ja/a (i.e. 
modern Panchmahal District with Dohad) and some mandala (not 
named), in Rajputana comprising modern Jodhpur and Udaipur 
States. His successors Kumarapala and Ajayapala retained their hold 
over these far-flung provinces constituting modern Gujarat, Kathiawar, 
Cutch, Malwa and southern Rajputana. Later rulers, Bhlma II, 
Vtradhavala , and others’ control over Malwa, Southern Rajputana 
and even Lata was precarious. It was often challenged and at times 
wrested by the Paramdras, Cahamanas , and Yadavas of Devagiri. 
Nevertheless till the very end, a.d. 1296, Cutch and Kathiawar 
remained part of the Caulukya empire whose core was northern 
Gujarat. 

A mandala, it would appear, was the largest territorial division, 
corresponding to a modern province, though at times La fa and Surdstra 
are called defas and Gurjjara (the whole of Gujarat?) a mandala. But 
this may be while referring to Surdstra or Lata in a certain independent 
context. Their position in the empire was that of a matidala or a 
province. 
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The units smaller than the mandala were the following, in a des¬ 
cending order: vi$aya, pathaka, group of villages and a village. 
Ordinarily the limits of a visaya and those of a pathaka were fixed, 
but at times what was once a visaya was called a pathaka and vice versa. 

Absence of units like ahdra , dranga, mandali, sthali , prapa and 
praveiya which were current during the Valabhi period is surprising, 
and can be explained either on the score of insufficient evidence from 
Kathiawar, or on the ground that these units were a special feature 
of the Maitraka administration, which became obsolete after their 
fall. 

However, the units mandala , visaya and pathaka coming down from 
a hoary antiquity, lasted all through the Solanki period until the 
advent of the Muslims. And it is remarkable that the term mandala 
was used at this period exactly in the same sense, viz., that of a province 
or state, either independent or vassal, as described in the Arthatastra 
of Kautalya. 

We have seen what different units constituted the Caulukya or 
Solanki empire. Let us go over them again with a view to fixing their 
boundaries. 

Identification of the Mandalas 

The very first mandala to be mentioned is the Sarasvata-mandala. 
It is a pity that so far there is only one reference to it, but in the absence 
of any contradictory evidence I am inclined to think that this mandala, 
at the zenith and even till' the very end of the Caulukya power, included 
most of the Mehsana or Kadi prant of the Baroda State, plus probably 
the States of Radhanpur, to the west of Patan or Harij mahdl, and 
Palanpur in the north of Patan and Siddhpur mahals , and minus the 
Dehgam and other mahals of the State. Roughly the mandala formed 
the portion between the north-east to south-west flowing Banas 
and the north-southwest flowing Sabarmati. The northernmost 
point was perhaps Dhanada, the capital of the Dhanada-ahara- 
pathaka , and the southernmost Ltlapura or say our present Viramgam. 
The second mandala was the Satyapura-roawdd/a. Only its capital (?) 
Satyapura can be definitely identified with modem Sanchor 1 in the 

1 Thus “ Saccapura > Saccailra ,> SaHcaura > Sdcaur, Sacor,” S.K.C. 
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Jodhpur State. There are no other references to it, nor many references 
to the subdivisions contained within it, so that its probable limits 
cannot be given. It might have encompassed most of the present 
Jodhpur State. 

The Kaccha-mandala stands for the State of Cutch, but it is not 
absolutely certain if the Surastra-mandala , throughout the Caulukya 
period, stood for the whole'of Kathiawar, or merely its southern 
portion. 

Identification of the few places occurring in inscriptions shows 
that at least the southern half of Kathiawar was included in Saurastra- 
mandala. Perhaps Dhavalakka (Dholka)—which is once said to be in 
the Gurjjara-ma«da/a formed the northernmost point of this mandala. 
But I cannot be specific. The information is so meagre, and I would 
therefore confine myself to the enumeration of the places identified 
by me in Saurastra-mandala. 

Thus an inscription of Kumarapala, v.s. 1202, mentions Sri 
Mangalapura, Coruyavada, Valija, Lathivadra-pathaka Visanaveli- 
grama , Sri Vamanasthali and Talar a, which can be respectively iden¬ 
tified with Mangrol, Chorwad, Balej, Latodra, and Wisanvel, Vanthli, 
and Talodra. All these places are within a radius of 4 to 10 miles from 
Mangrol, on the south-west coast of Kathiawad. 

About 60 years later, a record of Bhima II’s time, v.s. 1264, refers 
to places near the south-eastern coast. These are Talajha (where 
there were temples), Kamvalauli-grama, Siina-v adra, Phulasara, 
Kundhavali-grama, and Timvana. Corresponding to these we have 
Talaja, to its west the old and new Kamlol, Salavadar, or Sakhvadar? 
to its north-west, about 5 miles on the road to Pdlitana, Kuhdheli, and 
across the Shetrunji river Timand, and 41 miles to the south Phulsar. 
The lake Sankhadasara must have been built by or after Sakhada, 
who is mentioned in the inscription. All the places are situated in 
the Bhavnagar State. 

Another inscription of Bhima IPs time grants land in Akavaliya- 
grdma, to the north of which was Bhuharada, to the east Sakali ', south 
Varadi, east Ghahtelana and Rajamarga. These are most probably 
Ankola, 2 miles east of Junagadh railway and 6 miles south of Jetalsar; 
Bhutwar, 8 miles north-west from Ankala, and 5 miles west of Jetalsar; 
Sahkli, 3 iniles south of Jetalsar, Wadal, 4 miles south-west of Ankala , 
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Gatildy 3 miles south of Shahpur junction, and the Rdjamarga, royal 
highway, will be the modem Junagadh-Jetalsar road. Thus all the 
places are to the east of Vanthli and north of Junagadh. 

A third inscription mentions Samadiyd, which I would identify with 
Samadhiala , u miles south-east of Vanthli. 

Finally we have Bhadranaka in a record of V.S. 1275 which is identi¬ 
fied with Bharana , under Jamnagar. 

Khetaka Mandala 

Three other mandalas present a similar difficulty. We do not know 
whether their boundaries overlapped or not. These are the Ld(a 
Narmadatata and the Dadhipadra mandalas. There is no reference to 
the Khetaka-mandala, which occurred so frequently during the Rastra- 
kuta period. But if its boundaries were the same as gathered from the 
Paramara and Rastrakuta records, viz. with Modasa in the Prantij 
Taluka, and Jambusara in the Broach district, then it would appear 
that the Sabarmati was the n.e.-s.w. boundary of the Khetaka mandala , 
separating it from the S arasvata-mandala and the Mahi was the n.e. 
and s.w. boundary in the south. How far eastwards it extended we 
cannot say for certain. 

Lata Mandala 

From the Mahi or Narbada downwards extended the Lata mandala 
including the country along the coast and reached as far as Navasari, 
or the Purna. 

Narmada-tata Mandala 

The inland country east of Dabhoi, which according to an inscription 
once formed part of the Gurjjara-ma«cfa/a, covering most of the valleys 
of the Narmada and its tributaries: the Orsang, the Hiran and the 
Karjan, now forming the eastern half of the Baroda Prant, and some 
parts of the Rajpipla and perhaps the Chhota Udaipur and Baria 
States, might have constituted the Narmada-tata-mandala. Unless 
more material comes forth either in the shape of Caulukya records 
relating to this region, or of their contemporaries, particularly the 
Paramaras who often controlled this region, the eastern, northern, and 
southern boundaries of this mandala cannot be fixed. 
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Dadhipadra and Godrahaka Mahamandala 

The above remarks would hold good of the Dadhi -padra-mandala 
also. It must lie north of the Narrnaddtata-maqdala. What we know 
for certain is that Godrahaka (Godhra) stood on the eastern frontier 
of the mandala. And the whole of the mandala most probably acted as 
a buffer state between Gujarat and Malwa. 

Malwa was represented once by Avanti-mandala, and once by 
Bhdillasvdmi-12-mandala. If Avanti is identified with Ujjain, and 
Bhaillasvdmi with Bhilsa we have a fairly large region stretching roughly 
from longitude 76° to 78°. 

From this detailed survey the following approximate equivalents 
may be proposed. 

Sarasvata-mandala =Mehsana Prant, Radhanpur and Palanpur 

States minus Dehgam Taluka. 
Satyapura-mandia/a = Jodhpur State. 

Khetaka-mandala =The districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, and 

northern part of Broach district. 

Lata-mandala = Southern half of Broach district, Surat 

district and the northern part of Thana 
district. 

Narmada-tata-mandala -^Eastern part of the Broach district, the 

territory on either side of the Narbada, 
comprising parts of Rajpipla State, and 
Sahkheda Taluka. 

Dadhipadra-/wa«da/a and -Most of the Panchmahal district, and 
G0d.xah2ka-mahd-mand.ala probably parts of Jhabua, Ratlam and 

other States. 

'Avanti and Bhaillasvdmi- 
12 --mandala —Malwa. 

Sarasvata Mandala and its Subdivisions 

Of this extensive empire, I am able to work out the further sub¬ 
divisions and their divisions in the case of one mandala or province only. 
This is the Sarasvata-mandala, which I have called “the home province 
of the Caulukyas.” It really formed the 'backbone of the empire as it 
forms of real Gujarat even now. Of course we cannot ignore Baroda 
and Surat, but both culturally and materially Ahmedabad holds the 
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place which Ankilvad held during Caulukya period. For this Ahmeda- 
bad should be grateful to its Sultans. 

A martdala, i.e., a province, was usually divided into visayas , i.e. 
districts, and the latter into pathakas i.e. talukas or mahals. Though 
this was the practice we find mention of only two visayas : Varddhi and 
Gambhuta. Both these are mentioned in early inscriptions only. 
Ganibhuta-visaya is referred to in an inscription of Mularaja , 1 and 
Varddhi-maya twice, once in an inscription of Mularaja and once 
in that of Bhima I. Gambhuta is identified with Gambhu on the 
Pusmavati in the Chanasma mahal of the Mehsana Prant. Varddhi was 
identified by Buehler with Vaddhiar, the name of a tract lying between 
the Radhanpur and Baroda State borders. I do not agree with this 
identification, because it is not linguistically correct. However, there 
is no doubt that the Gambhuta-visaya lay to the south of 
the Sarasvati river; and the limits of the Varddhi extended as 
far as th e Bands in the north. What the exact boundaries of these 
isayas were we do not know for want of more and detailed 
nformation. 

Subsequent records of the Caulukyas and Vaghelas do not refer to 
/any visaya in this Sarasvaa-mandala. Both Varddhi and Gambhuta 
are called pathakas. Why this was done we cannot say. It would ap¬ 
pear that it was found advisable for administrative and other purposes 
to divide the whole mandala into a number of smaller units, called 
pathakas. 

Thus we meet with the names of seven pathakas :— viz. Calisa , 
Dahdahi, Dhanada, Gambhuta , Valauya, Varddhi and Visaya. Identi¬ 
fication of the place-names within these pathakas has enabled me to 
determine with more or less certainty the limits of each pathaka, and 
lead me to think that these pathakas between themselves covered 
almost the whole of the Sarasvata-mandala. I will briefly mention 
the details about each pathaka and its limits. 

Dhanada-Ahara Pathaka 

I would first take up the Dhanada-ahara-pathaka , which is the 
first pathaka to be mentioned as such, and which formed the northern- 

. 1 VOJ, V. 300. 
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most part of the Sarasvata-mandala. An inscription published io 
years ago tells us that Bhima I while ruling the Dhahada-ahara-pathaka 
granted the village of Varanavada. Most luckily we can identify both 
these places, the village granted, and the capital of the pathaka. Dha- 
itada is Dhanda, about io miles east of Palanpur. Even now it seems 
to be a big place, larger than the surrounding villages. Varanavada 
is Vamvada, about 3 miles south of Dhanda. Unfortunately the places 
to the west and east of Varanavada , viz. Chhmdriyala-grama and Vara- 
asavali cannot be located. Probably they have disappeared now. Though 
this is the only reference to this pathaka, we can roughly fix its boun¬ 
daries by plotting other pathakas. According to Mirza Muhammad, 
(whose father was Waqa’-i-nigar, or Chief Reporter under Prince 
Jahander Shah of Gujarat in 1708 A. D., the author himself becoming 
the Dewan of the province in 1747 A.D.), the author of Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi (.Supplement , p. 206), the area covering Palanpur, Deesa, and 
Santiwara was in former times called Dhandar, which must be the 
same as our Dhanada. 

Dandahi and Visaya Pathakas 

The pathaka immediately south of the Dhdnada-ahara pathaka 
was called Dandahi-pathaka. We have had two references to it: one in 
the time of Bhima II dated v. s. 1256, the other in the time of Tri- 
bhuvanapala, a stop-gap king who ruled for a few years during the 
chaos, dated v. s. 1290. Bhima’s record refers to Mahisana-grama 
which is no other than our Mehasana, a railway junction and the 
chief town of the prant and taluka of that name. While this record 
gives a few details only some of which can be satisfactorily identified, 
Tribhuvanapdlct s record while granting the village Bhamara gives 
its boundaries in great details, even mentioning the places in the 
sub-directions. In all 10 places are mentioned and fortunately all 
these can be identified. Thus Bhamara is Bhakhar. To its north lay 
Dasayaja and Kambali. These are Dasaj, north of Bhakhar and Kam- 
boll , n.w. of Bhakhar. To the east were Kurall and Dasayaja. Of these 
Kurall cannot be identified. I suspect that its place has been taken 
away by Ranchhodpura, which by its name is a new place-name. In 
the south stood Kurall and Tribha. Of these Tribha is Tarabh, about 
4 miles south-s.e. from Bhakhar. To the west were Arathatira and 
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Uhjha. These are respectively Aithor, 3 miles s.w. and Uhjha, 
2 miles s.w. of Bhakhar. 

The same inscription grants another village, Rajapuri, to the north 
of which was Nandavasana, to its n.e. Kuila, to its east Kulavasatta 
and Dangariid ; to its s.e. Candavasana and Indravada; to its south 
Ahirana and west Sirasavi and Nandavasana, and n.w. Sirasavi and 
Uhtauya. The scribe or the writer has made a slight mistake in indi¬ 
cating the directions of some of the places. But out of the 12,10 places 
can be still located. These are in the order following the above, Raj- 
pur, Nandasan, Kiol, Jhulasan, Dahgarwa, Chadasan, Idrad, Irana, 
Sarsav, and Utaw respectively. All these villages {gramas) are within 
a radius of 3 to 5 miles from Rajpur. We are told that the first 10 
places were situated witnin the Dandahi-pathaka, and the 12 mentioned 
subsequently, while granting Rajapuri, in the Visaya-pathaka. This 
is the only reference to this pathaka. But the places within these pa- 
thakas determine the latter’s position and extent. Perhaps both these 
pathakas are referred to in the Prasasti of a palm-leaf manuscript of 
Mahapurisa-Cariya, written during Kumarapala's reign in V. s. 1227. 1 
That Dandahi was once the name of a sub-division is mentioned in 
the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (Supplement, p. 206). There we are told that 
“In the kingdom of Gujarat most areas are specially named, and 
wonderful stories are told about their origin of those names. (Thus) 
Dandai (included) Pargana Kadi and its neighbourhood.” 

The places in the Dandahi-pathaka lie partly in’the modem Sidh- 
pur, Visanagar and Mehsana mahals; while those in the Visaya-pathaka 
like in the Kadi mahal. But I believe that the river Khari was the 
northernmost boundary of the Visaya-pathaka, its southern boundary 
probably being the Sabarmati. Indravada {Indrad) and Candavasana 
{Chadasan), or perhaps Kalol stood on the southern frontiers. For 
the territory south of Kalol, extending as far as the Sabarmati, con¬ 
stituted another unit, called the Calisa-pathaka. We glean this fact 
from an inscription of Bhima II, dated V.S. 1283. While governing 
Calisa pathaka he granted the village of Natauli, to the north and 
west of which were situated Vadasara and Omkurala gramas, and to 

1 Jaina Pus taka Prasastisamgraha, Ed. by Sri Jinavijayji Muni, Singhi Jain Series, 
No. 18, (Bombay 1942), no. 
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the south Avayariija and Cuyamtija. Of these Vadasara is Vadsar in 
the Kalol mahal. To its south lie Khatraj, Jethalaj and Samtaj which 
evidently occupy the position of Avayanija and Cuyamtija. The ending 
-ja of the old and the modem place-names suggest that these places 
are related to each other. 

Calisa Pathaka 

Calisa, after which the pathaka was named is perhaps represented 
by Chalisan or Chalasan, now the northern-most village in the Kadi 
mahal. If this identification turns out to be correct, then the Calisa- 
pathaka comprised partly the present Kadi and Kalol mahals. 

Varddhi Pathaka 

To the west and north-west of this pathaka was situated the Varddhi 
pathaka. From the identification of the places mentioned in four 
records, one of Jayahtasimha dated v.s. 1280, two of Bhima II, 
dated v.s. 1295 and 1296, and one of Visaladeva, dated v.s. 1317 
this has proved to be the best worked out pathaka. Not only we know 
well its four boundaries, but practically all the places within it during 
the Caulukya period. 

It is not necessary to mention all the places. It would suffice if I 
refer to some of the important places within it. 

Its Capital 

The capital or chief town of the W&tddhi-pathaka from which a 
number of grants were made was Mahdali. It is difficult to identify 
with certainty whether this Mahdali represents Mahdal in the Viram- 
gam taluka, or Mahdali of the Chansma mahal. One record of Bhima II 
cites one Mahdali as a place situated to the west of Ghusadi village 
in which were built the temples of Viramesvara and Sumalesvara. 
At this place now stands Mahdal. Topographically Mahdal seems 
to be the old capital, while in favour of Mahdali of the Chanasma mahal 
we have nothing but identity of name. The author of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi (Supplement , p. 164), while giving details about the Pargana 
Viramgam, or Jhalawar says, “In former days the chief town was 
Mahdal, then the headquarters were removed to Viramgam.” This 
would show MdhdaVs identification with the Mahdali of Caulukya 
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records is correct, and that even after the Caulukya period Mahdali 
had remained the chief town of the unit. 

Old Name of Viramgam 

Viramgam itself, the chief town of the taluka of that name, and the 
frontier town on ancient Kathiawar-Gujarat junction, is a compara¬ 
tively new place though the site it occupied is probably very old. 
Even during the Caulukya period the place was known as Ghiisadi 
grama. Even when Bhima built the temple of Viramesvara there, a 
S'iva temple named after Virama, the place was called by its old name. 
Subsequently however the old name was forgotten. Now we know 
it as Viramgam, evidently after the temple of Viramesvara. 

This Ghiisadi or Viramgam formed perhaps the southern outpost 
of the Varddhi -pathaka and stood on the royal highway to Kathiawar, 
as it does now. The inscription specifically says that the rajamarga 
lay to its east and south. All the places to its north— Bhojuyd,Kdlidna, 
Nana-Ubhada, Dhedasan for instance, are mentioned, the two latter 
are called Laghu-Ubhada and Thedhavasana respectively. Leaving 
other places in the interior I would mention the places on its northern 
end. These were Surayaja, Sampavada , Adhivada, Salakhanapura, 
Vahicara and Harhsalaspura. All these are represented by Suraj, Sam- 
pavada, Adhivada, Sankhalpur, Behcharaji, and Hasalpur respectively 

The Varddhi -pathaka thus covered almost the half of the Chanasma 
mahal and the Viramgam taluka. The sahgama of the Khari, Rupen and 
Pusmavati constituted its northern end. The southern end included 
besides Viramgam, the villages of Lildpura,Karira and Malakatari. For at 
the first-mentioned place, Lildpura,Liladevi, a daughter of Samarasimha , 
and wife of Bhima II had built the temples of Lilesvara and Bhimetvara, 
named evidently after herself and her husband. All these villages are 
situated to the south of Viramgam. Lilapura has retained its original 
name, while the other two are called Karela and Malika respectively. 

Gambhuta Pathaka 

The north-eastern boundary of the Varddhi -pathaka is indicated 
by another unit, called Gambhuta-pathaka. In all 5 inscriptions 
mention these pathakas but only three inscriptions give details from 
which we can form an extent of the pathaka. An inscription of Mula - 
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raja II , dated v. s. 1193, so far the only record known of this king 
who succeeded Ajayapala , is addressed to the officers of the Gambkuta 
pathaka. In the address the places Karoda and Bambhanavada are 
referred to. Villages bearing identical names still exist in the north¬ 
eastern part of the Chanasma mahal. Bhlma IPs inscription of v. s. 
1263 and of Jayantasimha mention the villages of S’esadevata, 
Ghariyavali, Deiilavada, Dodiya pataka , Itila, Kalhari , Phimchadi and 
Vahicara. All these places, almost retaining their Caulukyan, I2th-I3th 
century form, lie in and around the Khari, Pusmavati and Rupen 
doab. Dodiavada, 12 miles s. w. of Gambhu , the chief town of the 
pathaka and Sefadevatigrama lay on the west s. w. frontier of the 
pathaka. We have seen that the village of Kalhari , and Vahicara were 
mentioned while defining the limits of a village granted in the 
Vncddbi-pathaka. Were this all, the Gambhuta-pathaka would be very 
small indeed. For it would correspond to a little more than half of 
the Chanasma mahal. But I believe that the villages of Sander a, 
Siinaka , and Laghu-DaMi, which lie in the s.e. and s. w. corners of the 
present Patan and Sidhpur mahals were originally comprised within 
the Gambhuta pathaka , Siinaka and Dabhi touching on the north-eastern 
border of the pathaka, beyond which were Uhjha and Arathaura of 
the Dandahi-pathaka. How much due northwards the pathaka ex¬ 
tended we cannot say. Perhaps the whole of the present Chanasma 
mahal was definitely included in it. A few miles further north lay the 
capital of the mandala and empire— Anahila-pattana or -pataka or 
-pura, modern Patan. Did it constitute a separate unit, like the present 
Delhi district, or was it included in the Gambhuta-pathaka ? Gam- 
bhuta after which the pathaka is named is now called merely Gambhu. 
It lies on the left bank of the Pushmavati river. Another important 
place in this pathaka was Modhera or Mudhera. In the time of Miila- 
raja I it was included in Varddhi -visaya. It was the home of the Brah- 
manas and Vanikas of that name. And here Karna I had built the 
famous temple of the Sun, the finest piece of architecture in N. Guja¬ 
rat. The ruins of this temple still exist. 

Valauya Pathaka 

The last pathaka that we know of, and probably the last pathaka 
in the Sarasvata-mandala is the Valauya-pathaka. Only one inscrip- 
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tion refers to this pathaka. Here in v. s. 1288 Bhlma II granted a 
village, the name of which is lost.; west of this village was Ranavada, 
now called Ranavada, to north Uhdira and Anganavada, the present 
Undara and Anganavada respectively; to the east Sampara, and Chhat- 
raharu, the present Sampra, and Chhatrara respectively. All these 
villages lie to the east-s.e. of the Banas and are included in the Patan 
mahal. They and the river might have formed the westernmost 
border of the pathaka. Valauya, the chief town of the pathaka, I 
identify with Balava, about 12 miles east of Anganavada, and on the 
left bank of the small Bahi river. Though no further details are avail¬ 
able, I believe that the Valauya pathaka probably included most of 
the northern half of the present Patan and Sidhpur mahals, and so in¬ 
cluded all the territory to the east of the Dhanada-ahara-pathaka. 

We had started on our tour of reconstructing the Sdrasvata-mandala 
and the sub-units within it with this pathaka. In arriving back to it 
we have gone over all the territory lying between the latitudes 23 0 and 
24 0 , to the west of the Sabarmati river. 

It is perhaps significant that no Caulukya inscription has so far 
mentioned a place east of the Sabarmati river. It not only suggests 
that the Sabarmati formed the eastern frontier of the Sdrasvata-mandala 
but that the country to the east of the Sabarmati, though at times 
within the empire, was always a bone of contention between the Cau- 
lukyas and rulers of Malwa. 

Even for a fuller knowledge of the Sdrasvata-mandala we should 
have names of places and the name of the pathaka which lay within 
what is now called the Kheralu and Vijapur mahals. So far the place 
nearest to the Sabarmati known from Caulukya inscriptions is Lan- 
ganaijya or Langhnaj, the scene of the recent unique pre-historic 
finds in India. 

Save for this, our knowledge of the Sdrasvata-mandala is complete. 
I have already sketched its geographical limits. Politically it comprised 
the Mehsana Prant, (minus the Dehgam taluka ) of the Baroda State, 
parts of Palanpur and Radhanpur States and the Viramgam taluka. 
The Mehsana Prant is divided into, beginning from the north, 
1. Sidhpur, 2. Kheralu, 3. Vijapur, 4. Visnagar, 5. Mehsana 6. Kadi, 
7. Kalol, 8. Chansma, 9. Patan, 10. Harij and 11. Dehagam mahals. 
The last, Dehagam is really an appendage, not forming a homogeneous 
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whole with the other trans -Sabarmati group of mahals. Now just 
consider the number of pathakas which constitute the Sarasvata- 
mandala and its modem equivalents. 
i.Dhaanda Pathaka ~ Southern part of Palanpur State. 

2 .Dandahi Pathaka =• Parts of Sidhpur, Visnagar and Mehsana, 

and perhaps Kheralu mahals. 

3. Visaya Pathaka = Parts of Mehsana and Kadi mahals. 

4. Cdlisa Pathaka = Parts of Kadi and Kalol mahals. 

5. Varddhi Pathaka -= Viramgam taluka and parts of Chansma 

mahal and perhaps of Harij. 

6. Gambhuta Pathaka = Parts of Chansma, Patan, and Sidhpur mahals. 

7. Valauya Pathaka — Parts of Harij, Patan and Sidhpur mahals. 
We shall have at least one more pathaka when details of place-names 

in the Vijapur and Kheralu mahals come forth. 

Sarasvata Mandala and Mehsana Prant 

The correspondence between the size of the largest territorial unit 
and its sub-divisions into mahals , in Northern Gujarat, of the Gai- 
kwads of Baroda and the Caulukyas of Anahilapataka is pretty close. 
If the former have inherited the territory of the latter, have they also 
unconsciously inherited their administration system? No less than 
5 centuries separate the two rulers. So direct borrowing is to*be 
definitely ruled out. But tradition, as modified by centuries of Muslim 
rule and administrative experiments, might have guided the framers 
of the Baroda administrative system. 

In the time of Sultans of Gujarat the province of Gujarat consisted 
of 25 sarkars. Akbar redistributed them into 16 sarkars. Of these 
Pattana sarkar had 17 sub-divisions or parganas. We have actually 
no idea how the Gujarat Sultans had divided their province of Gujarat. 
But since Akbar followed the existing system, only regrouping the 
territory, it seems that he recognized the necessity of dividing the 
entire territory into sub-units. 

But we have seen that this territory, at least from the nth century, 
was divided into no less than 8 sub-divisions for administrative and 
perhaps fiscal purposes. Hence the Sultans could be said to follow the 
tradition current before them. If they had more sub-divisions it was 
because they were foreigners and for better control preferred smaller 
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sub-divisions. Akbar borrowed it from them when he conquered 
Gujarat and handed it down to the Marathas and the English. 

Caulukyan Government 

Reconstruction of the Caulukya empire and one of its large units, the 
Sarasvata-maridala, shows the method of Caulukyan government. For 
better government the empire had to be divided into provinces and 
the provinces into sub-divisions. A comparison between the number 
and size of Caulukyan provinces and sub-divisions and those of the 
British, Gaikwad and Mughal provinces and sub-divisions has shown 
that the Caulukyan divisions were neither too small nor too large, 
considering their times when transport was much slower than today. 
In fact our comparison has shown a close correspondence in size be¬ 
tween the size of the Gaikwadi mahals and Caulukyan pathakas, and 
the size of the British districts and Caulukyan mandalas. 

Not only in the division of their empire, but also in the actual govern¬ 
ment of its various parts the Caulukyas exhibited a high administrative 
irtsight. 

With the king was a minister called Mahamatya, Saciva or Mantri. 
The names of several of these we know from Caulukya records. They 
were selected irrespective of their caste or creed. Thus a Brahmana, 
Ksatriya or a Vaisya whether he be Hindu or Jaina could hold the 
appointment, though at times when the king was a bigot, partiality to 
a particular creed resulted, and proved ability was set aside. 

The governor of a mandala was usually called a Mandalesvara or 
Mahamandalesvara. In normal times a civilian was selected for this 
post. But when the province was newly conquered or lay on the frontier 
which must have been turbulent and its possession precarious a Danda- 
dhipati, literally a commander of the forces, was appointed to such 
provinces. Thus under Bhima /, Vimala, a Dandddhipati was in charge 
of Arbuda (Mt. Abu) region, and during the reign oijayasimha , Vapana- 
deva held the governorship of Dadhipadra-mandala. 

What is remarkable is the existence of practices one thousand years 
ago exactly recalling modern practices. As we all know the British 
used to appoint an army chief to what are known as non-Regulation 
provinces. The North-West Frontier province has only recently got a 
semi-democratic constitution, and India herself, due to exigencies of 
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time, put under an ex-Commander-in-chief. Similar needs give birth 
to similar results. 

Each visaya or pathaka was placed under a separate chief who was 
directly responsible to its immediate superior. We are thus told that 
in the reign of Visaladeva, the chief of Varddbi-pathaka, viz., Maha- 
mandalesvara Ranaka Sdmantasimha was subordinate to Amatya 
Nagada ; whereas the chief of Vamanasthali, Mahattara Sobhanadeva, 
was responsible in the first instance to Somaraja, the Mahamandale- 
svara of Surastra. 

Territorial Units and Geographical Boundaries 

What was the relation between purely geographical boundaries, such 
as rivers, hills, forests and territorial units? Gujarat being purely an 
alluvial country, there are very few hills and forests, regions which 
would either bar territorial expansion or which could be regarded as 
effective land frontiers. Consequently we do not come across a unit 
named after a hill or forest. But there are a number of small and big 
rivers in both Northern and Central Gujarat. The doabs formed by 
these rivers made a territorial unit. Some of these are expressly men¬ 
tioned, e. g., the Antaramandali, i. e. the Purna-Mindhola doab, Antara- 
Narmada, probably the Tapi (Tapti)-Narmada doab. Besides the larger 
rivers of Central and Southern Gujarat, it appears that the smaller 
rivers in northern Gujarat, the Khari, the Rupen and the Pushmavatl, 
as the discussion of the size of the pathakas in the Sarasvata-mandala 
shows, must have been used for fixing the size of the pathakas, whereas 
the Bands and Sabarmati formed the western and eastern frontiers of 
the territory on either side of the Sarasvati, and hence it was named 
after the river as Sarasvata-mandala. Another such unit was the Nar- 
madatata-ma ndala . 

Distribution of Population 

One small but important point also comes out from the identification 
of the place-names in Caulukya Gujarat. This is the distribution of 
the population. We cannot have an idea of the number of people 
then inhabiting the province, for no census records, if there were any, 
have come down to us. But plotting the various villages on a map, 
together with the small and big roads, indicates that the villages were 
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spread over Gujarat exactly in the same position as they are now. Very 
few new villages seem to have sprung up between the old villages. 
Rather we find some deserted sites of old villages. This might have 
been due to migration to urban areas. Any way our inquiry shows 
that during the Caulukyan times Northern Gujarat was populated in 
an identical manner as today, which seems to be neither too thick as 
in Central Gujarat or too sparse as in Cutch. 

Rainfall in Caulukyan Times 

From the spread and distribution of the villages and population 
we may reasonably infer the climate, particularly rainfall, during the 
Caulukyan times. If the land supported as many villages as today, 
the quantity of rain (and the wells) which irrigated it could not have 
been, at least, much less than at present, but probably slightly more. 
A consideration of the weather reports of the last 50 years seems to 
favour the view that rainfall has not decreased in Gujarat, though 
popular view is that Northern Gujarat is slowly being desiccated. 
The evidence of historical geography, here pointed out, may be valued 
for what it is worth. 
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CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 

In the first lecture I indicated briefly that both personal names and 
place-names are connotative and hence have cultural significance. 
This significance is revealed by a classification of both the types names. 

A classification of various types of places in the first instance reveals 
the origin of names of places. 1 

Classification of Place-names 

People in Bombay need not be told how this is done. The process 
is daily taking place before them. What once was Girgaon Back Road 
is now called Vithalbhai Patel Road and the Esplanade Road is Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi Road. Thus a collection and classification of present Bombay 
street names and the names which prevailed 50 or 100 years ago, 
would show how Bombay, a small village, consisting of various fishing 
and other communities gradually came to be inhabited by other people, 
trades and professions; how its various natural features, back-waters, 
ponds, mango-groves and onion plantations gave place to new, arti¬ 
ficial environments, resulting from industrialization and growth of 
trade and business; how a village of fishermen lost its independence 
to the Westerners, and eulogised and immortalised its new masters by 
naming roads and places after them, how and when the national 
renaissance took place and expressed itself by renaming the places after 
events and persons. 2 In short what a kaleidoscopic view of Bombay’s 
history would its street names reveal!! Perhaps we are too near its 
past to make such an attempt, for Bombay is hardly 300 years old. 

' Dr. Agrawala also after his study of the geographical data in Pariini’s Astadhyayi 
says, “The Analysis which Panini gives of the underlying meanings which relate place- 
names to human society, shows conclusively that place-names do not originate by mere 
accident, but are the outcome of social and historical conditions with which a commu¬ 
nity is intimately connected. An etymological approach to the place-names of a country 
therefore introduces us to many a forgotten chapter of history and ethnography.” 
JUPHS, XVI, ii. 

2 Shephard, Bombay (Times of India Press). 
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The names so gathered may fall into the following groups: 

I. (i) Place-names after a person —hero, saint, tribal leader. 


(ii) 

-do- 

-do- 

a deity. 

(iii) 

-do- 

-do- 

a spirit. 

(iv) 

-do- 

-do- 

tribes or peoples. 


II. (i) Place-names after an event —auspicious occasion, bad occasion. 

III. Place-names after customs and superstitions. 

IV. Place-names after geographical and physical features : 

(i) Place-names after hills, mountains, mounds or any elevated 

place. 

(ii) -do- rivers, streams, lakes and ponds. 

(iii) -do- forests, deserts, steppes etc. 

V. Place-names after flowers, fruits, trees and crops. 

VI. Place-names after animals, birds and reptiles. 

(i) Animals. 

(ii) Birds. 

(iii) Reptiles. 

VII. Place-names after names of existing places . 1 

Just imagine what a picture of the past and present culture of 
a region would be available, could we but classify its place-names 
in as many groups as mentioned above. Its main political, social, phy¬ 
sical, economical and zoological and botanical life would spring 
before us. 

Thus the study of place-names involves three processes. We may 
first try to fix the significance of place-names by analysing their name- 
contents, then group them according to their suffixes, and finally 
arrive at their full significance by a synthesis of the above results. 
Plotting these out on a map of the region we may glean how the place- 
name pattern has or has not (?) been affected by the culture of the 
region. 


1 Dr. Chatterji would suggest the following classification:— 

(i) Place-names from tribes or castes living there originally. 

(ii) Place-names from names of natural features. 


(iii) 

-Do- 

a religious character. 

(iv) 

-Do- 

after names of persons or events. 

(V) 

-Do- 

copied from other place-names. 


But for the sake of convenience I have preserved the classification first made by me. 
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Suffixes of Inscriptional Place-names 

I propose first to classify the suffixes of all the inscriptional place- 
names—from 300 B.c. to 1300 a.d. Then take up the classification 
of the suffixes of modern place-names in Northern Gujarat which have 
been gathered so far from the Baroda divisions in Gujarat and Ka¬ 
thiawar. A comparison of the identifiable place-names from the former 
group with the latter group will explain the origin and the transfor¬ 
mation the latter has undergone through the centuries and also lead 
to the understanding of similar modern place-names. Then will follow 
the attempt to fix the significance of place-names old and new, which 
ultimately, I hope, will give an insight into the pattern of place-names 
in Northern Gujarat. 

I would proceed chronologically, dynasty by dynasty following as 
far as possible a geographical order, mentioning the number and types 
or classes of places. 

Names of Countries 

The Asokan edicts at Girnar contain no place-names. Out of the 12 
Ksatrapa inscriptions, the famous inscription of Rudraddman mentions 
a number of countries, including Surastra, Akaravanti, Anupa, Anartta, 
Apardnta, besides Girinagara, the mountain Urjayat, and the river 
Suvarnasikata. These places, particularly countries, have been identified 
before with a view to understand the political history of the Ksatrapa 
and pr e-Ksatrapa period. Since my object is the interpretation of names 
themselves I would confine myself to pointing out their cultural signi¬ 
ficance. 

Anupa is evidently a name after a geographical feature, a fitting name 
for the coastal sea-board: anupa meaning “near the water;” Apardnta, 
the western country, after its position on the Indian continent. 

I am tempted to think that the name “Kaccha” 1 is also of this type. 
One of the meanings of Kaccha is bank or shore, or any ground border¬ 
ing on water. If this implies the land which has come up from the 

1 It is mentioned by Panini (IV. 2. 133), and “ refers to the towns also ending in 
Kaccha (IV. 2. 126). These were situated mostly along the coast. The inhabitants 
were known as Kacchaka, and reference to their manner of laugh and talk is found in 
the Kdsika. illustrating theii personal peculiarities or mannerisms.” Agrawala, op. cit. 
p. 31. 
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sea-bed, then the recent geological history of Cutch bears witness to 
that land having undergone such uplifts and depressions. 

We have the word kaccha in Maru-kaccha and Bharu-kaccha. Geo¬ 
logically the Rajputana desert is the remains of an inland sea. So in 
this case too the name seems to be due to the geographical features of 
the land, maru meaning desert, arid, sandy land; kaccha, “that which 
has come up from the sea”. 

The land strip on the Western coast, where Bharu-kacch? or Broach 
is situated belongs geologically to the Tertiary period, and is compara¬ 
tively of recent times, a result possibly of the retreat of the 
Arabian Sea. 

This geological phenomenon fits in very well with the tradition that 
Konkan sea-board once formed part of the sea, and was recovered by 
Parasurama, a Bhdrgava. But it appears that this attribution of the 
result to a Bhrgu is of a later date. Originally, at least from the ist 
century to the 8th century the place was called ‘Bharukaccha’, as the 
inscriptions of the Ksaharatas, Ksatrapas, Gurjjaras, Kataccuris, Mai- 
trakas and Rdstrakutas record and are testified to by the Mahabharata , 
Mahamayuri, Divyavadana, and early Jaina literature. And this was 
in accordance with the purely geographical features of the land; while 
the word bharu itself, according to Przyluski, 1 (as pointed out by Dr. 
Katre), has Austro-Asiatic features. In this connection it is worth 
noting the tradition in Divyavadana , a Buddhist work of about the 5th- 
6th century, cited by Dr. Agrawala . 2 According to this, Bhirukaccha 
was founded by one Bhiruka, after the ruin of the city of Raunika. 
The S’udras are thus credited with the establishment of this place. 

According to the Mahabharata the residents of Bharukacca 3 brought 
presents of Gandhara horses to Yudhisthira at the Rajasuya sacrifice. 

However, the word came to be completely sanskritized as is shown 
by an 8th century Cahamana inscription (and Puranas ) which calls it 
Bhrgukaccha . 1 Compare also Ahkulesvara (modern Ahkleshwar) in 

1 “Emprunts Anaryens en Indo-Aryen” Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique (30, 
1929), 197. The Jatakas, Vol. II (Text, Fausboll p. 171) mention one Bharurattha. 

1 JUPHS, XV. 33. 

It is be noted that none of the readings ( MBH. Sabha Parvan, Ed. hy Edgerton, 
Poona, 1944, II.47.8) mentions Bhrgukaccha. 

1 El, XII. 197. 
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early Gurjjara records, which was later sanskritized into Akrurdvara. 
The modern name is derived from the former. Whatever view is taken, 
there seems to be little doubt that Kaccha, and Maru, and Bharukaccha 
owe their names to geographical features of the land, and that the 
modern name ‘Bharoch’ is derived from Bharukaccha. 

Surastra might have been applied to the country in S.W. Kathiawar, 
because of the natural fertility of the land. Even now Sorath, as it 
is called in the vernacular, is famous for its rich crops of all kinds, and 
splendid cattle. 

Does Sauvira suggest a country of good warriors? Sind and the 
adjacent country to the north and north-west are still noted for their 
ferocious, bold, martial races. 

Sindhu is after the famous Sindhu, and the territory till now retains 
this name. Thus all the place-names are after rivers and other physio- 
graphical features of the land. 

All the names above discussed are of the descriptive type, and 
as the features described still form a prominent part of the land 
described, I venture to suggest that the explanations are not purely 
fanciful. 

Anartta is supposed to stand for Northern Gujarat, including part 
of Kathiawad. Its cultural significance lies in this that it seems to cor¬ 
roborate the Puranic account, according to which the country came to 
be called * Anartta* after the son of S'ary at a and Sukanya, the former a 
very ancient Aryan tribe mentioned in the Rgveda. It further illustrates 
that the country had been Aryanized at least some centuries ago and 
known by its Aryan name, so as to be recorded in a 2nd century ins¬ 
cription by that name. 

Most of these names are known from the Mahabharata and Pur anas, 
so a long tradition is behind them, and the inscription proves that it is 
at least 2000 years old. 

The countries of South India are not mentioned by name, but the 
whole country south of the Vindhyas is called Daksinapatha —a des¬ 
criptive and a directional name. 

The remaining three names—Girinagara, Urjayat, and Suvarnasikata 
—are also of this nature. What is now Junagadh was, before the 13th 
century, called Girinagara, a city on or at the foot of a hill. This hill 
was called Urjayat. Now we call the hill Girnar (a) and the town Jund- 
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gadh. Thus we have transferred the name of the town to the hill, 
whereas the town is called by the 13th century name of the fort, viz. 
Jirna-durga. But the old names were more appropriate. Gimar is 
certainly a misfit. 

The river which flows from the hill was called Suvarttasikata. Its 
present name is Sonrekha, thus the first part of the river’s name has 
remained unchanged for 20 centuries 1 . The river was so named, 
because its sand contains particles of gold. 2 Here then we have an ins¬ 
tance of a place (river) name after its characteristic attribute. 

So far I was dealing with names of countries, towns, rivers, and hills 
from Ksatrapa inscriptions. Village names are very few. In fact, only 
one is known. It is Rasopadra-grdma. I shall not comment on it at 
present, but shall take it up along with other village names from subse¬ 
quent records. 

The one Gupta inscription mentions no other place names, besides 
Surastra, the river Palahni, and the hills Raivataka and Urjayata. 

The name Raivataka is important as it tells us that one of the two 
hills which now form the Gimar range was known by this name, a 
name which is met with in the Mahabharata, Pur anas and Jaina literature. 
It is supposed to be after king Revata. 

Names of Villages 

Of the six place names from Traikutaka records Aparanta is already 
discussed; partly also Antaramandali. Amraka-{grama ?) must have been 
named after a mango-grove. Karuyas-T adaka-sarika seems to be after 
a small pond. 

Padra 

Barring the names of countries, the earliest village name we get is in 
a Ksatrapa inscription, which mentions Raso -padra-grama. It is 
strange that it should be necessary to add the word grama , for we are 
told that the suffix padra, which is derived fromv pad{ ?), itself means 

1 The second part seems to have been replaced by a new one. The exact derivative 
as suggested by Dr. Chatterji should be a form like* Sonasita or * Sonasi. 

2 MiratrI-Ahtnadi, Supplement, 205, takes note of this river. It says, “Gold is 
deposited in its bed, but there ; s not enough to make its working profitable.” 
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a village, or a place of habitation, besides a road in a village, the earth, 
or a name of a district. 1 2 

And this is not a solitary instance. The suffix -padra occurs together 
with grama in all the later inscriptions— Traikutaka, Kataccuri , Gurj- 
jara, Cahamana , Rastrakuta , and Caulukyas of Lata , Maitrakas of 
Valabhl and Solahkis (Caulukyas). Thus not only the suffix but the 
practice of appending grama to padra is at least 2000 years old. For 
the term padra did not merely, or no longer, connote a village; it had 
become a part of the village name, the suffix padra indicating, when 
compounded with the name proper, a place of habitation in, around, 
or on a road leading to a village. 

Vadra 

Along with the suffix padra, we have to consider an almost identical 
suffix -vadra. It first occurs in two place-names from Gurjjara re¬ 
cords, then occasionally in Rastrakuta and Caulukya {Solanki) records. 
It is remarkable that so far no instance of this suffix is found in Vala¬ 
bhl records, though there are at least 18 instances of the padra suffix. 
For it has been presumed that modern place-names in Kathiawad 
with the suffix vadar are derived from vadra > vaddra > vaddara 
{-padra-) -vadra* I shall discuss this question later. For the present 
it is worth consideration whether the suffix vadra means the same 
as padra, and if so, whether they are interchangable. 

Vadra in fact is no word. Either owing to the similarity of the 
letters va and pa, from about the 5th century onwards, or to the actual 
wrong engraving, pa came to be written as va. In some cases the epi- 
graphist might have wrongly read it. But there is no doubt that in 
the majority of cases padra was written as vadra ; or else we would 
not have many names in -vadra, particularly in Kathiawad. Hence 
both padra and vadra have an identical connotation. “Linguistically 
speaking,” says Dr. Katre, “padra-, written and pronounced as -paddra- 
paddara 3 , paddara must have changed to - vaddara-, - p> - v - 

1 Monier-W1 lliams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary , (1899). 585. 

2 “Padra > padda > 1 adda + padra—vadra > vaddara > vadar doubtful, unless the 
form is a medieval (early NIA.) Sanskrit form”. S. K. C. 

H The spelling vadra would seem to be a blend of a prakrit vadda and the Sanskrit 
padra. S.K.C. 
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normally in the intervocalic position.” 

Palli 

The suffix -palli or -pallika is met with for the first time in a Trai- 
kutaka record, then once in a Gurjjara, four times in the Rastrakuta , 
twelve times in Maitraka and only thrice in Caulukya ( Solahki ) records. 

Palli or its diminutive pallika, is derived from v~, pal meaning to go, 
to move etc. There seems to be no reference to it in very early San¬ 
skrit literature, 1 2 but later it had come to mean a very small village, 
a village of wandering herdsmen ( abhira-palli ); of wild tribes; 
den of thieves, or a house of Candala. 2 It is used in the last but one 
sense in the Uttaradhyanasutra and other Jaina canonical texts, 3 the 
earliest portions of which are assigned to about 300 b.c. 4 The under¬ 
lying idea in literature is thus of insignificance and unrespectability. 

In the inscriptions it does not seem to have been used in this sense. 
In the first place, the words preceding -palli show that besides corn, 
candala, and abhira , other things could also form a palli. Secondly the 
addition of grama to palli implies that the place had already outgrown 
a small, tiny settlement, and palli formed part of the name itself. 

Thus the lexicographers appear to confine themselves to the early 
Jaina literary usage, whereas in practice the thing had undergone 
a change. This but illustrates the adage that law always lags behind 
usage. 

Vali, Valli and Vallika 

Just as we have to consider suffixes -padra and -vadra together, 
similarly after -palli comes the suffix - vali, - valli or - vallika. Both 
these occur for the first time in Gurjjara records, once as -vali, and 
the second time as - vallika, and then about eleven times in the Ras- 
trakiita, while so far there is not a single instance from Valabhi records. 
In Caulukya (Solanki) records, in its pure form the suffix - vali occurs 

1 English or European dictionaries usually cite lexicographers, which are late. 

2 Boehtlingk and Roth, Sanskrit- Worterbuch, IV, 595. 

Monier-Williams, 610. 

* Illustrated Ardhamagadhi Dictionary (I AD) III,l 528: Abhid hart rajendra , V. 729. 

1 Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, II, 434. 
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only thrice, but it might be lurking in other - li endings such as Dhaiili 
Kisarauli and others. 

Valli by itself does not signify a village or an abode or settlement. 
In one sense it means a creeping, and a class of medicinal, plant; in 
the other, a very restricted sense, a section of a particular Upanishad, 
Katha Upanisad. 1 None of these meanings could be directly 
applicable to place-names. But it appears that the meaning of valli 
as ‘earth’ 2 came to be combined, purposely but very likely uncon¬ 
sciously, with valli meaning section, or ‘part’ and the word came to 
mean a section of the earth, a habitation, etc. This in course of time 
became part of the name itself, and so the inscriptions further affixed 
the word grama to show its size. 

Sthali 

Partly similar is the suffix -sthali. It is exclusively found several 
times in Valabhi records, but not once in records of the dynasties 
which ruled over coastal Gujarat. But I think its less pure form we 
can see only once in Dahithali of a Gujjrara record. It is mentioned 
in Caulukya ( Solahki ) records, and this instance comes from Kathia¬ 
war. Its slightly different form once occurs in Miindasthala, whereas 
an allied suffix -sthana is applied once after - pura, in Prasannapura- 
sthana , and once to Navamsaka. 

Sthali has been used as the first member of a compound word where 
it would connote a fixed or localized thing e.g. sthalidevata. When 
followed by bhu it applied to a land which has become dry. Hence 
sthali by itself suggests a high-lying country, an eminance, table-land, 
or dry land as opposed to a damp, low land. 

The Mahabharata, Harivamsa , early Jaina and Pali literature use 
the word in these senses. 3 Thus sthali does not directly mean a habita¬ 
tion, but a place fit for habitation, being dry etc. Do the Maitraka 
inscriptions use it in this sense, handing us down the earlier usages, 
because most of Kathiawar was once, not very long ago geologically, 
under the sea; then gradually some parts came up and became dry, or 

1 Monier-Williams, 929. 

* Ibid. 

" Monier-Williams, 1261-2; Boethlingk and Roth, 1282; Abhidhana, IV, 2386; 

Childers, 502. 
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because the land is very uneven, and few places habitable, which are 
designated as sthalis ? 

The Mahabharata mentions both Kusasthala as well as -sthall. The 
latter is supposed to be another name of Dwarka. 

There might be some geological or physiographical significance 
behind the use of sthala or sthall, which is confined to Kathiawar, or 
it might simply mean a place, dry and elevated in its primary sense, 
but later meaning place only. Qualified by the name proper, Kusa, 
Vamana etc. it would denote a particular place. It remains to be in¬ 
vestigated, if this latter interpretation is correct, viz. whether sthall 
was affixed to personal names only, or to names of objects etc. 

Hrada 

Another old suffix is - hrada , meaning a large or deep piece of water, 
lake or pool. 1 The earliest reference to a place-name with this suffix 
is in a Kataccuri record. Subsequent occurrences of names with these 
suffixes are very few, but do appear, once in a Rastrakuta , twice in 
Maitraka and once in a Caulukya ( Solahki ) record. It is remarkable 
that one of the place-names in all the three later records is identical 
viz. Kasahrada, identified with Kasundra, 25 miles south of Ahmada- 
bad. 

Already in a Rastrakuta inscription instead of the suffix - hrada we 
find Kasa° compounded with -draha. This may imply that these two 
suffixes mean more or less the same thing and are interchangeable. 2 

Draha 

There is one instance of a place-name with -draha suffix in a Valabhi 
record and one in a Caulukya ( Solahki ) record. These are respectively 
Vata-draha and Go-drahaka. In each of these cases the meaning of 
the suffix can be more easily ascertained by a reference to the first name 
or names proper. In both cases it would mean that the lake or the tree 
near the lake, or the reeds kasa growing in the lake formed a prominent 
landmark, and the place was named after this. 

’ Monier-Williams, 1307. According to Dr Chatterji these suffixes— hrada>draha 
—are very common in Bengal. 

a Cf. Ibid. 501. “draha —hrada.” 
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Sara 

Equally old as -hrada and having a similar significance is the suffix 
-sara meaning a lake or a pond. Omitting a doubtful reference in a 
Traikutaka record, we have first Jambu-sara in a Gurjjara record. 
Many of us are familiar with this name. It is no other than our Jarhbu- 
sar, near Dakor in Kaira District. For nearly 1500 years the name has 
come down to us in an absolutely unchanged state. 

This and other place-names in -sara regularly appear through the 
Rastrakuta, Maitraka and Caulukya times. Of course the instances 
are not many, the largest number so far gathered from Caulukya records 
is 7 and about 3 or 4 from the earlier records. As in -hrada, a lake and 
its surroundings determined the place-name. 

Pataka 

The suffix -pataka first occurs only once in a Gurjjara record, then 
once in a Rastrakuta record, about six times in Maitraka, and therein 
once as Kataka (Amalakataka ) 1 and only thrice in Caulukya ( Solahki ) 
records. 

What does pataka mean? It is said to signify “the half or any part 
or a kind of village, or a shore or a bank.” 2 3 Early Jaina literature makes 
the sense more explicit. There padaga signifies a habitation within a 
village. 2 Originally then pataka, padaga, pada might have denoted a 
large, but private house, or settlement within a village. Gradually 
the village came to be called after it and sometimes the city also as 
the following names show: Anahila-pataka or -{vataka), -nagara, -pura, 
-Anahilapura. Generally, the word or name preceding or qualifying 
-pataka would be that of a person or group of people or tribe (?). If 
this can be ascertained, the names in -pataka would yield valuable in¬ 
formation on various settlements, or “colonisations”. 

Vataka 

Analogous to the suffix -pataka is - vataka. Three clear instances of 
it occur in Maitraka records, and once as -vatika and once as -vata, 

I Gadre, Imp. Inscriptions from the Baroda State, 20. 

II Monier-Williams, 614-15; Boethlingk and Roth, IV, 630. 

3 Abhidhdna, V, 823. 
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but no instances of it are so far noticed in other early or contemporary 
records of Gujarat. In the Caulukya records, the famous Ayahilapura , 
or -pataka appears once as Anahila-vataka. 

Vafa, vataka, vati, vatika all fromv vft, have always connoted in 
Sanskrit, 1 Ardhamagadhi , 2 and Pali 3 literature a temporarily enclosed 
place, such as a garden, plantation, or an enclosure of a (low caste) 
village consisting of boundary trees. The exact nature of the enclosure 
is suggested by the word prefixed to it. Thus we ha veKantaki, Iksu, 
Krsi, Samaja, Camft, Smaiana, and Pracya as some of the prefixes. 4 
Becoming a prominent feature of the land, this enclosure would 
gradually become the name of the village. 

There is a solitary instance of a place-name ending in the analogous 
suffix - vatika in a Maitraka record. It is called Pahma - (Padma) 
vatika. It is proposed to be identified with Bahgavadi. 5 

This is to be distinguished from names ending in - vat and - mat 
implying possession. There are only four of this kind, viz., Candra- 
vati, Darbhavati, Dadhimati and Dvaravati —all occurring in Caulukya 
inscriptions. 

Ijya or Ijja 

Another group of place-names ends in - ijya or -ijja. Excepting 
the' one or two instances in Kataccuri, Gurjjara, and Rastrakuta 
records, we get a number of definite instances of place-names with 
these suffixes in Maitraka and Caulukya inscriptions. By a considera¬ 
tion of all the names and suffixes we have to fix the shades of meaning 
connoted by - ijya and other similar forms. 

From these I pass on to suffixes which are found only in Caulukya 
( Solanki ) inscriptions but not in inscriptions of the earlier period. 
Why these are not found in earlier records may be explained by saying 
that very few records pertaining to Northern Gujarat,‘the region to 
which the Caulukya records belong, have been found. Hence we have 

1 Boethlingk and Roth, VI, 901; Monier-Williams, 939. 

s Abhidhana, VI, 1066 and see Illustrated A. M.D., IV, 368, V. 534 and 832. 

3 Childers, 555. 

4 Boethlingk and Roth, VI, 901. 

5 According to Mr. Hariprasad Shastri. 
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no earlier place-names with these suffixes. Though this is true, the fact 
remains that place-names with these suffixes were confined to or pre¬ 
dominated in Northern Gujarat. 

Vasana 

The first of these suffixes is -vasana. A perfectly Sanskrit word 
meaning dwelling, abiding, sojourn, and when forming first part of 
a compound name, it means “residence in. ,#1 

An early Sanskrit gloss on an earlier Ardhamagadhi Jaina cano¬ 
nical Sutra text gives the same meaning for vasana. - 

Though thus the meaning of the suffix is certain, none of the San¬ 
skrit 3 or Prakrit lexicons give an example, where the word is used as 
a second part of the compound, in the way it is used in Caulukya 
inscriptions. Nor can I cite such an example from literature. With 
regard to inscriptions, as far as my knowledge goes, place-names with 
this suffix do not occur in Gupta or Gurj j ara-Pra tihara, and Rastrakuta 
inscriptions. I am doubtful if it will be found in inscriptions of other 
dynasties and other parts of India. Of course nothing definite can 
be said unless all the inscriptions are examined. 

Though there are only seven Caulukya inscriptional references to 
place-names with this suffix there is a very large number of such 
names in Northern Gujarat, which suggests that these formed a special 
feature of the place-name pattern of this part of India. And it will 
be interesting to find out what light they throw on the question of 
colonization and culture of Northern Gujarat when discussed together 
with the first part of the name. 

Vasahika, Vasaka 

Derived from the same source, viz. V vas is the suffix - vasahika, 
of which a solitary illustration is found in a Rastrakuta record. Karahja- 
vasahika might have meant a dwelling, or a colony in or around or 
under Karanja tree (Pongamia Glabra ). 

1 MONIER-Wfl I.lAMS, 932. 

■ Abhidhana, VI, 934 and Illustrated A. M. D. V, 533. 

" Except the one instance from the Mahabhdrata, V. 1680 of Arattya-vasana. Boeth- 
lingk and Roth, VI, 839. 
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Bearing affinity to - vasana, and - vasahika are the suffixes - vasaka 
and -vasa. The former is found in Mohada-vasaka. Of the latter 
no epigraphical instances are so far found, but as I will show later, 
a number of modern place-names bear the suffix -vasa. 

Vada 

The second exclusively "Caulukyan suffix is -vada. The word is 
not Sanskrit, but is derived from vata - vatta - Sk. vartta - ‘round’ 
or vata or vataka , or even pataka. The Ardhamagadhi vada is equated 
with the Sanskrit vata , and also stands for pataka. It seems strange 
that the former should have no word like vddl, or vada 1 

All these words, however, originally meant some kind of temporary 
enclosure like vataka , vata or vatika. Nowadays this sense is conveyed 
by vddl only, though in cities like Bombay and Poona “ vadl ” has 
come to be associated with a built-up area either with or without an 
enclosure, belonging to a private citizen, as vada has been in Maha¬ 
rashtra for the last 300 years or more. In Gujarat the original Ardha- 
magadhl or Prakrit word pada is used. Thus we have Sahghvipada 
and other padas in Patan. Most probably this has been in use from 
very early times, 2 associated either with a private, but perhaps pro¬ 
minent villager, or other land-feature, which in course of time usurped 
the name of the village. That vataka has some connection with vada 
or in some parts of Gujarat, the latter was directly derived from the 
former, is shown by a Gurjjara place Suhthavadakaf which is identi¬ 
fied with Sunthvad. 

Thus vada or pada , derived from vataka or pataka or from both, 
stood for the original word itself, for a private settlement characterised 
either by a personal name or a prominent physiographical feature. 

Vada 

The suffix - vada is different from the suffix - vada, though the 
engraver of an epigraph or even a mistake in transcription might make 

1 Abhidhanarajendra , V, 1066. cf. pataketi samjM prcsiddhd. 

* In early Jaina literature the word pada is used in the sense of a suburb of a large 
town. Thus Ndlanda-padd of Rajagraha. 

8 I A, 13.76. Of course the difference might be due to the writing or reading of the 
aksara (a. 
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these two suffixes look similar. The latter - vada comes from vata, 
meaning a baniyan or Indian Fig tree. The earliest instance, 
a solitary one, is Kumari-vadao given by an early sixth century 
Kataccuri plate. Later it is found but once in a Caulukya record as 
Indravada. 

Besides these there are a few place-names ending in-na, -na, 
or na, in -da or - di, in -yd and - ka. Whereas in some cases, for 
instance names in - ka, might be diminutives it is difficult to ascertain 
in other cases, whether these are remnants of suffixes or form part 
of the word itself. All these place-names will have to be dealt with 
individually, along with their modem equivalents. 

Pura, Puri and Nagara 

We must also take note of the suffixes pura, purl, nagara and 
pattana. The first three denote a town or a city, the last a sea or 
river port. 

Very few instances of place-names with these suffixes are found 
in ancient Gujarat. The earliest is - nagara found in Girinagara of 
the Ksatrapa records. Pura and - purl are found respectively in 
Traikutaka and Kataccuri records and in Gurjjara and Caulukya 
records. 

Pattana occurs only four times, twice in the Rastrakuta, once in 
the Maitraka, and once in a Caulukya record. 

The suffix - durga occurs late in the 13th century. Thus the present 
Junugadh is called Jirnadurga. 

Siddhi, Sadhi 

Suffixes siddhi and sadhi occur once only, both losing the final 
vowel in modern Gujarati. Thus Borsad in Kaira District comes 
from Badarasiddhi mentioned in a Rastrakuta record and Amalsad 
in Navasari District or Prant from Amvalasadhi of a Caulukya 
record. 

Thus the following suffixes are found among Gujarat place-names:— 

padra, vadra, palli, pallika, valli, vallika, sthall, sthana, draha, 
hrada, sara, pataka, vataka, vatika, vadaka, ijya or ijja, vasana, 
vasahika, vada, and vada, pura, puri, nagara, pattana, durga, siddhi, and 
sadhi. 
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From their meanings these suffixes can be classified into the 
undermentioned groups: 


Padra 

Pataka ' 

Siddhi 

Vadra 

Vataka 

Sadhi 

Pallt l 

Vada 

Y 

Pallika 1 

Vatika 


Valli 1 

\ Ijjya or Ijya 

Vallika 

( Vasana ] 

I 

Sthali 

| Vasahika » 

Sthana. 

1 Pura 

1 

Draha 

Nagara 

l 

Hrada 

Pattana , 

i 

Sara 

Durga 



The list gives us no less than 24 different suffixes of place-names 
current in Gujarat from 100 A.D.—1300 A.D. Among them there are 
not more than a couple of suffixes like - nagara, and - pura denoting 
cities, and instances of these are not more than five, indicating that 
Gujarat then as now was primarily a country of villages. 

Inscriptional and Modern Place-name Suffixes 

Many of the modern place-names of Gujarat have retained these 
ancient suffixes, of course not in their original, but only in their 
transformed garb, due to the transition from Sanskrit to 

Gujarati. 

In this process of understanding the modem place-name suffixes, we 
start with a group of ancient place-names, having the same suffix, 
and compare with it the group of definitely identified modem 
equivalents. 

Ancient names in padra Modem names 

Nigundipadraka — Nagarvada 

Tandula-padraka = T andalja. 

Gurjjara SVma-padraka 

Rdstrakuta Vata- padra 


= Fata-paddara-ka> Faia-paddara- 
ka Fada-vaddara> Vadoddara 
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Vadra- padra = Vadodara (Baroda). 

Caulukya (Lata ) 1 Tala-padraka = Talodra 

Vatapadra = Vardala? 

Ancient names in vadra 
Gurjjara Jara-vadra = Jolva 

Phala-vadra = Phalod 

Maitraka Dambarapadraka = Not identified. 

in 

Anumanjisthalt 

Chhedapadraka ----- Sedhavadar, 2 i miles south of 

in Varjit, near Bhavnagar. 1 

Hastavaprahara Hathab, near Bhavangar. 

Indranipadraka — Not identified. 

Valapadraka — Valavad (?) 2 miles from Sihor. 

Caulukya Dadhipadra Dahod 

Dalaiidra Dalod 

Dharavadrika — Dhared 

Hamdaudra Undwadia (Undwaria). 

Lathivadra --■= Latodra 

Talodra — Talara (Talodara). 

It will be observed that during the Caulukya period three of the 
names do not give the suffix - padra or - vadra, but their later (?) form, 
which undergoing a further simplification are now preserved as Dalod, 
Undwadia (Undwaria) and Talara respectively. 

Modern: Dara 

Answerable to the above place-names in - padra or - vadra, and their 
later forms or variations are the following, the second part of which 
consists of dara, from the Mehsana, Baroda, Navasari, and Amreli 
prants of the Baroda State in Gujarat and Kathiawad. 2 Though their 
ancient proto-types have not been found so far in epigraphs, their 
endings suggest that they might be ancient. Further evidence in 
support of this inference is afforded by the first part of the name or 

1 According to Mr. Hariprasad Shastri. 

2 As mentioned in the introduction, these have been listed on card-index system, 
but not published at this stage of the studies. 
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name-content, which unlike those of purely modem names does not 
begin with that of a deity— Siva , Visnu, Rama or Hanuman. 

Likewise some of the names endin gin °da or °ad or °od, of which there 
is a very large number in Mehsana prant might be traced to names 
with the suffix - padra or - vadra. But we cannot be so certain, as these 
name-endings belong not to the secondary stage, but to what we may 
call, the third or tertiary stage. 

And if Talara is really derived from Talodra, which undoubtedly 
comes down from Talapadra or -vadra then a few modem names 
ending in °ra or °ra, could be so derived. 


Palli 

Out of the ancient place-names in - palli the following are identified 
with certainty. 


Kataccuri: 

Gurjjara: 

Rastrakuta: 


Maitraka: 


none. 

I 

Brahmanapalli 

Kalupallika 

V dradapallika. 

Antarapallika 

Asilapalli 

Visvapalli 

Vatapallika 

Ghantapalli 


Bamroli > Brahmapalli 
Kalol (or Kallol?) 

Bardoli 
Antroli (?) 

Asapalli, Asawal or Asarva ? 

VafisolA 

VadJ'A 


= Ghantoli 

It is really a pity that out of the several Maitraka -pallika names 
only a few can be identified. 

PlaCe-names with -vali or -^///-endings which have been identified 
are as under: 


Kataccuri: 

Gurjjara: 

Rastrakuta: 


Maitraka: 


None 

Goliavali 

Dhannavallika 

Jharivallika 

Vadavalli 

None 


Dhanoli 
Z(jh)aroli. 
Valod (?) 


1 According to Mr. Hariprasad Shastri. 
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Caulukya: Kacchavali — Kacholi. 

Kamvalaiili — Kamlol (?) 

Li or Oil 

The above list shows that names in -valli or -vali should give us 
normally names ending in -oli. 

As similar or identical results follow from names in - palli, modern 
names with endings in -oli might have either of these as proto-types. 
A few of such place-names are found in Mehsana Prant, from which 
we might reconstruct their older forms. 

A few of the other (modern) forms in -li have their proto-types in 
the older names with suffix - sthali, found only in Maitraka inscriptions 
and once in a Caulukya record. But - sthali was not an ordinary suffix. 
It denoted in many cases a territorial unit. Hence wherever it was 
applied on to the ordinary suffix, e.g. Kadambapadraka-s^a/i, Vata- 
pallikd-sthali, it is possible that it would be dropped, when no longer 
that territorial unit existed. In cases where it formed the primary 
suffix, it seems to have formed a part of the name, and handed down 
in its shortened form. Thus we have Deyathali in a Maitraka record, 
which itself seems to have been derived from a form like Deva-Deha- 
sthali , whereas the modern Amreli, chief town of the taluka and prant 
of that name in Kathiawar, might have been deirved from Ambarenu- 
sthali. The classical instance is however of Vahthli which is said to 
have its proto-type in Vamana-sthali. If this is true, and if the latter 
is not a later sanskritized version, (for it is not found in earlier records 
of Kathiawad, though occurring in the Mahabharata ?), then many 
of the modern place-names in - thali might be similarly derived. 

We have thus two Dethalis in the Mehsana Prant : one in the 
Siddhapur Kasba, and the other in Vadavani 'Kasba. There is one 
more name with this suffix, viz. Sarhgasthali. Like Delvada, Dethali 
seems to be a popular place-name, its popularity being due to its 
connection with a deity. 

In the Amreli Prant there are three places; two Rajathalis, one in 
Damnagar and the other in Dhari Mahal; the third is Methali. 

The rest of the modern place-names in - li might have their arche¬ 
types as names in - palli, - valli or - sthali, or in such names as Maridali 
or Mandal, Sakli or Sahkli (of which we have no less than five in 
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the Mehsana Prant , one each in Mehsana, Kheralu, and Vadavani 
sub-divisions and two in Vijapur subdivision), which have come down 
to us unchanged. 

Sthana 

None of the few names in - sthana has been identified so what the 
exact relation between the proto-type and its present form is can¬ 
not be ascertained. Ordinarily - sthana would change to thdna. (Cf. 
Sthdna=Thand', Than in Kathiawar derived from Thanaka ). 

The solitary name with the - sthala suffix, viz. Mwjdasthala is iden¬ 
tified with Murthal. This little datum is not sufficient to trace satis¬ 
factorily the archetypes of a large number of place-names with the 
ending -al or - ala in the Mehsana and other parts of the Baroda State. 
Only two names Saduthall in the Vadavani, another of the same name 
in the Visnagar and Thumaihala in the Visnagar sub-division can 
be cited. For the rest we should look out for some other archetype 
suffixes. 

Dra 

Of the very few names in - draha or - hrada the one that is most 
satisfactorily identified is Godrahaka, that is Godhara in the Panch 
Mahal District and Kasandra, from Kasahrada. According to this 
equation, some io names with the ending °dra, ox-°dhara might have 
their origin in the suffix 0 draha or °hrada. 

Sara 

There is no difficulty with regard to the modem place-names with 
the suffix-°sara. Many of them are self-explanatory. The first part 
is the name of a person or tree etc., the second, -sara meaning a lake, 
has remained unchanged. Very often the first part has not undergone 
any change. Thus the following names have for about 500—1000 


years withstood all changes. 


Gurjjara: 

Jambusara .1 


Gujarat 

• J 

= Jambusar (a) 

Calukya: 

Jambusara 

Navasarika 

= Navsart ox Navasari. 


5 
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Rastrakuta: 

Jambusara 

= Jambusar(a) 

Maitraka: 

Jambusara 

= Jambusar(a) 


Kasara 

= Kasar 

Caulukya: 

Nagasdrika 

= Navasari 


Phulasara 

= Phul(a)sar(a) 


Vadasara 

= Vad(a)sar(a) 


Nausara 

= Nausar(a). 


The one exception seems to be Bhamsara which has now become 
Bhakhar, but then the second part is sara and not sara. 

There are about 15 place-names with the suffix - sara spread over the 
whole of the Mehsana Prant, of which I would mention only Panchdsar 
which traditionally goes back to the 8th century; others might be equally 
old or at least of the Caulukya ( Solanki ) period. 

Vada 

Place-names with the suffix -pataka are not many. But as we saw this 
is a very ancient place-name suffix, even in literature. In Gujarat 
epigraphy the following places with this suffix have been identified. 
None before the Rastrakuta period. 


Rastrakuta : 

Ambapata(ka) 

= Amod (pur) (not pataka , but 
merely -pata). 

Maitraka: 

Devakula-pataka 

•= Devalvada 1 > Deulavdda,Delvada. 
or Devalia, 14 miles east of 
Dhral, Jamnagar State. 


Ddmari-pataka 

= } 


Lohara-pataka 

= ? 


Mulavarma-pa/a^a 

= ? 


Visala-pataka 

= Visalia (?) 


Amalakataka 

= Amod, or Ambla 12 miles s. of 


in 

Arhti, in Padra Taluka, Baroda 


B harukacchavisaya 

Prant . 1 

Caulukya: 

Anahila-pataka 

= Anahilvadip i) or Anav(sL)da. 


Brahmana-pataka 

= Brahmariavddd or Bambhcma 
vada. or Bamanvadd 


Dodiyd-pataka 

= Dodivada . 


1 Garre, Important Inscriptions , Baroda State, 20. 
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Before commenting on these names, it is also necessary to consider 
at this stage place-names with the suffixes - vataka, and - vada. 

As I said previously only three names with the sufiix-vdtaka occur 
in pre-Caulukya records, and all these in the Maitraka records, whereas 
the place-name with the suffix -vada occurs but once. 

The one name in °vada is Sumthavada. 

In the Caulukya inscriptions Anahilapataka is once mentioned with 
the suffix - vataka, while there are io place-names with the suffix vada, 
of which eight can be identified. They are: 

Adhivada — Adivad( a) 

Ahganavada = Angan(z)vdd(a) 

Coruyavadd = Corvad( a) 

Deiilavada = Delvada. 

Ranavada ^ Ranavdd{ a) 

Sahilavada = Selvad{ a) 

Sampavada — Sdmpavad{ a) 

Varanavada = Varnavad(a i). 

The question naturally arises whether the names with the suffix 
-vada are derived from the earlier forms pataka ox-vataka. Like 
-padra or - vadra, these do not mean the same thing. 

Two names of the Caulukya period, Anahilapataka and Dodiya- 
pataka have now the suffix -vada{a). On this analogy the eight place- 
names in -vada might have their original suffixes as -pataka. But 
Anahilapataka has once the suffix vataka also. Unless this be the en¬ 
graver’s mistake, the modern vad(a) suffix might be derived from 
vataka. And this is philologically the more natural process. 

In studying other modern place-names in -vada, this twofold origin 
has to be kept in view. 

Pada 

But though vada thus can be traced back to pataka or vataka, the 
second or the latter of which only meant an enclosure, residence, 
colony or stronghold, vada in the Caulukya period and later seems 
always to have conveyed this idea. Northern Gujarat has now some 40 
place-names with this suffix, whereas Southern Gujarat, viz., Navasari 
Prant has pada; so also, as my pupil Dr. Naik informs me, village names 
in pada abound in that part of the Deccan which borders Gujarat, while 
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these become less and less southwards and eastwards. But this pada 
or pade cannot be derived from the Sk. Padra, as has been done by the 
late Mr. Rajwade, and Editors of the Maharastra S’abdakosa. 

Vadi 

Just as we had one or two epigraphical references to names in vatika, 
even now there are not more than similar number of place-names in 
Northern Gujarat. Vatika becomes vadi , and this suffix we have in one 
place-name, Matarvadi, 1 in the Patari sub-division. 

Likewise there are only 45 place-names with the suffix vad(a) in the 
Mehsana Prant, a number which seems to be in proportion with that 
obtained from inscriptions. What is important to note is that the 
suffix has not undergone a change as in Indravada of the Caulukyan 
period, which is now called Indrad. This latter however suggests that 
some of the modern place-names in -d{a) might have their original 
suffixes -vata or -vada. 

Jja, Jya or Iyya 

Names with an ending in - jja or - jya or iyya which have been identi¬ 
fied are as follows: 


Kataccurv. 

Gorajja 

= Goraj. 

Gurjjara: 

Bherajjika 



Kemajju(?) 

=• Kimoj. 

Rastrakuta : 

Karpatavanijya 

— Kapadvanj ( vanij-ya indicates 
suffix-ya, not-ij-ya-). 

Maitraka: 

Anumdnji (?) 



Bandarijidri 

Barejadi, 7 miles north of Meh- 
= madabad. 2 


Desuraksitijja 

Kakkijja 

Karkijja 

= Desor, 8 miles southeast of 
Thasara. 2 


1 Is it possible that some of the names in di, such as Limbadi, Faladi are derived thus 
from Limba or Nimba -vati or Palavdti ? 

' According to Mr. Hariprasad Shastri. 
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Kandhajja (Surastra )=Kundhej, i o miles south-east of Dh&nk. 
Moranjijja (Surasfra) — Morai, 7 miles west of Maliya. 
Sihamuhijja = Sihuj, 7 miles east of Mehmadabad. 
S'ivatrataijja 
Caulukya: Avayanijya 


Cuydmitija 

Dasayaja = 

Dasaj. 

Hefhaumji = 

Hetamji 

Langanaijya = 

Langhnaj (Langhnej). 

Surayaja = 

Suraj. 

Valaija = 

Balej 

Vilahuja 



Identification of these place-names, though few, from inscriptions 
belonging to parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar, spreading over eight 
hundred years, shows how names with - ijya, or - ijja suffixes have 
survived with modified endings. 

Five of the Caulukya names have been definitely identified, a number 
though small, is enough to tell us that of the other 30 or 35 names 
spread all over the Mehsana Prant they are most probably not only 
old, but had their suffixes in -ijya or -ijja. 

Vasana 

Similar is the case with place-names having the suffix - vasana. Of 
the eight, five are identified. They are 


Candavasana = 
Thedha-vasana = 
Kulavasana = 
Lundavasana = 
Naydavasaria — 
Rinasihavasana — 
Sahajavasana 


Chadasan (a) 1 
Dhedasan (a) 
Jhulasan (a) (?) 
Lunasan (a) ? Kadi.^ 
Nandasan (a) 
Ranasaii (a) 


1 Ordinarily OIA NIA -3-. In these names also we expect -n-, and in some (most) 
cases the ending is -na- or na. But whether it is so in all cases can only be determined 
by a visit to the places. Maps and Directories are unreliable. 
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This leaves little doubt as to the identity of the suffix or ending - sana , 
in a very large number—over ioo, perhaps the largest number in the 
whole of Northern Gujarat—of place-names. In some cases even the 
complete suffix vasana is still retained. Thus: 

Bhatavasana Hilolvasana 

Bhutiyavdsana Jetalavasana. 

Galolivasatia Kakavasand. 

Gulavasana. 

The few epigraphical references would show that the suffix - vasana 
denotes an abode, a habitation, or a colony, either of a person or group 
of persons. This interpretation is confirmed by the names now existing, 
showing also that it was applied to the habitation of spirits and others. 

Pura, Puri, Nagara 

Now remain the suffixes pura, purl and nagara, each denoting a city 
or town. There are very few references to such large places in inscrip¬ 
tions. India is a land of villages. It is not an empty political slogan, 
based on present economic factors, but a truth also demonstrated by 
place-name studies. From the earliest historical times we have the 


following. 

Nagara 

Pura 

Puri 

Ksatrapa: Girinagara 



Traikutaka: 

Kapur a} 


Kataccuri: 

Anandapura 


Gurjjara: Girinagara 

Dasapura 

Ndndipun 
( Nandod ) 

Guj. Calukya : 

Vijayapura 

Vijaya-Anirudhapuri 

Rastrakuta : 

Harsapura 

Helapura 

Katipura 

Karmantapura 

Sambapura 


Vatanagara. 

Paramara: 

Anandapura 
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Nagara Pura Puri 

Maitraka: Vatanagara Anandapura. 

Girinagara Anartapura 

Brahmapura 

Danturapura = Dantardi, (?) 6 miles south 

of Mandal 

Dasapura 

Kaundinyapura 

(Kodinar?) 

Simhapura 

(Sihor) 

S'ivabhdgapura 

Suryapura. 

Gurjjara-PrafiAara: Jayapura 

Caulukya: Anahilapa- Anahilapatapura = 

takanagara Anahila ? Anavada or 

merely Patan 
Anandanagara Anandapura 

Bhauttapadranagara Brahmapuri 

0 grama ) 
(Bhampori). 

Devanagara Arathaura = Aithor 

Dhanara (Dhananagara?) 

Dhanora-{grama) 

Dhanapura. 

Hamsalpaura 
( Hamsalpur (a)) 

Lilapura 

(Lildpura) 

Nagara ( Vadnagar ) 

Mahgalapura (Mangrol) 

Vrddhinagara Naddulapura Naddula ? 

(Nadol) 

Palhanapura 

(Palanpur) 

Ratanapura 

(Ratanpur) 
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Rupapura 

(Rupdpur) 

Salakhanapura 

(Sankhalpur) 

Satyapura 
(Sanchor) 

Simhapura (Sihor) 

Udayapura 
( Udaypur or 
(Udai (or e) pur? 

Vamanapura 

Varddhamanapura 

(Wadhwan). 

The above list shows at a glance that among nagara, pura and purl, 
pura was the most common. And this is confirmed by an analysis 
of modern place-name suffixes. How are we to distinguish these 
modern place-names from those of the 12th century or of the earlier 
period? 

Two tests are available. The first test is that many of the early 
names with pura suffix have in the course of centuries been changed 
to some such ending as - or (-rol), the first part itself undergoing 
certain changes as Mahgal = Mahg, Simha — Siha ; Palhana = Palan, 
Salakhana — Sahkhal. 

A few names have come down almost unchanged, while in some 
the ending nagara or pura is dropped. To distinguish these from the 
modern place-names we have to examine the name content or first 
part of the name. Most of the modern place-names have either the 
suffix pura or pura , 1 though invariably these are small villages or 
hamlets. Secondly the first part of the name is either of a Hindu 
deity such as Ranachod, Rama, Kesava, Hanuman, or a Muslim name. 
As Muslims effectively penetrated Gujarat after the 13th century and 
as no early place-name has any of these deities as first part of its name, 
the conclusion is irresistible that all these names are at least post- 

1 It is the result of Muslim contact, as Pura originally, as the author of Mirat-e- 
Ahmadiy Supplement, says, was a suburb, or a place colonised by a Muslim king or his 
officer. 
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14th century, if not later. A further study of these names will show 
how among them, certain names came first, and others later; what 
names are related with different political rulers and their ministers 
and nobles and what names are related to the rise of the cult-and sects 
of Rama, Hanuman and Bala-Krsna or Gokula-fCrina. 

These place-names do not form however the bulk of the place- 
names in Gujarat, but a small percentage. Having fixed their rise 
we can safely leave them out of consideration. 

The modern place-names which require a consideration are those 
which end in - or, - ol or those whose name contents show them 
to be old. But after the post-14th century names are weeded out, 
the number of such names is very small, which is not surprising as 
really big cities were few and far between then as now. 

Ancient names in - nagara were still fewer. Even now they are 
few, but if the number appears slightly larger, it is due to the fact 
that most of them are of recent origin, e.g. Jamnagar, Navanagar, 
Bhavnagar, Damnagar. 1 In really old names nagara has changed 
into - nor or - ner. 

Patan 

Names with the suffix - pattana seem to have changed to - patan 
as Somanatha - or Devapura - pattana = Somnathpatan. But it is 
curious how Anahilapura is now called Patan or Pattern, for not once 
in epigraphs it has the suffix pattana. It must have had a flourishing 
trade, but that is not an adequate reason. 

Durga 

There is only one name, that too of the late 13th century which has 
durga as a suffix. This is Jlrna- durga or our famous Junagadh{ a). 
Though a solitary instance it explains the fashion then set in, after 
which a few other names in gadh{ a) can be interpreted. As their 
first part reveals, even these are post-14th century or later. There 
now remain a few old place-names where the original suffix, if any, 

1 Not to speak of a house called Sikkanagar in Bombay! But even this satisfies the 
population test, as the number it holds would exceed that of a village, so the nagara 
suffix is not wrong. \ 
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cannot be easily discerned. These are mentioned here, along with 
some of their well-identified or probable modem equivalents. In 
grouping them I have merely noted the similarity in endings, irres¬ 
pective of the meaning contained in each name. 

Ka or Ke 

The largest of this group has the pleonastic -keox-ka ending. 
This is dropped in many of the modern forms. Thus: 


Ankottaka 

— Ahkot 

Antika 

— Anti 

Bhartharanaka 

= Bharthana 

Bhadranaka 

------ Bharana 

Bhadraraka 

= Bhadrara 

Bhadrenika 

Bhadrad (?) 

Barataka 

= Barda Hill (?) 

Corundaka 

= Chorund 

Godrahaka 

— Godhra 

Kapika 

— Kavi 

Konaka 

— Kuna 

Kalahataka 

— Koliyak 

Kukkuta 

— Kukad 

Mahkanika 

— Mankni 

Mottaka 

— Mota 

Nagasarikd 

— Navsari 

Patanaka 

= Padan 

Sajjodaka 

= Sajod 

T imbanaka 

— T imana 


In the remaining instances -ka may be forming part of the name 
proper, as in Sunaka ; Sanki> Mundaka; while in one or two instances 
the intermediate letter (or letters) are dropped, and the diminutive 
has become part of the word (cf. Sihaka=Sika). 

Whatever be the cause, whether the diminutive originally formed part 
of the word or it was added on by the composer of the epigraph, or 
whether it disappeared in course of time as being superfluous, the fact is 
that now there are very few words with the ending ka in Mehasana Promt, 
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The second largest number is of names in t, further sub-divided 
by the preceding consonant into the following groups: -khi, -di, ti, 
ni, bhi, ri, li. Each sub-group contains but a few names, which as 
the modern equivalents show have retained the original form almost 
unchanged, but in one case the final i is dropped, (cf. Trihati== 
Tret). 

Some of these forms in t (modern Guj. -i -ika etc.) might be dimi¬ 
nutives. (cf. Mandala and Mandalt ,) but this is not easy to detect. Even 
now many dimunitives are formed by adding l or di. 

Whatever it be even now there are a few place-names in Mehsana 
Prant ending in -di, ti, ni, ri, li etc. of which the largest group is formed 
by names in di (Lachadi -) etc. 

The third largest group is names in - da. In most cases it is retained 
in the modern equivalents. 

Next come groups consisting of 2 or 3 or 5 names. Such are those 
ending in chcha, dha, gha, sa, ba, vd, yd, la, an, ra, er, ar. Small as 
these groups are, the corresponding groups of modem place-names, 
excepting those in vd, yd and la, are also small. 

Some of the names in - vd, as the identifications show, might have 
been derived from kupa or vapi meaning a well. 

A study and comparison of the suffixes of all the pre-i3th century 
Gujarat place-names and the modern (particularly within the 
Baroda State) has shown that almost 90 per cent of the latter names 
have their roots in the past. That is particularly true of the present 
place-name pattern in the Mehsana Prant of the Baroda State. But 
as we go southwards towards Central and Southern Gujarat, the pat¬ 
tern changes, the change becoming self-evident in the Navsari Prant. 
I will briefly indicate the characteristics of these sub-Gujarat place- 
name patterns and the causes of the differentiation; further that in 
certain areas certain old suffixes or their present forms predominate, 
a finding which should make us think and try to account for it. 

Modern Place-Names in Baroda Prant 

An analysis of the present place-name suffixes in the Baroda Prant 
shows the existence of the following place-name endings. In the order 
in which we have discussed the old and their corresponding modem 
suffixes, first come:— 
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I. Names in - dara, or (a), most probably derived from padra or 
vadra + da. 

II. There are about 40 of these and found unevenly spread over 
the Bhadarva , Baroda, Dabhoi, Karjan, Padara, Petldd (a), 
Savli, S'ivara, Savli, Sankhedd, and Vaghodia Mahals or Ta- 
lukds of the Prant. Padara and Sankhedd Talukas have the 
largest numbers. 

Hi. Names in - da, or -ad or -od, are very few, much fewer than those 
in Mehsana Prant. These also might be from padra or vadra. 

iv. Names in -li or -oli or -ali, derived from palli or valli, are also 
about equal in number and found practically in all the Mahals. 

v. Names in -li descended from sthali seem to be very few. 

vi. There is a large number of names in -ola, -ala, -ela, but it is 
difficult to say how many of these are from names in sthala. 

VII. Names in -dhara, as well as a few in -dara, both most probably 
derived from draha or hrada are very few. But instead there 
are names in -kua, kui, sara, and sari, and in -ava, all of which 
except the last are denotative of the source of water supply 
in the region. Further plotting of these suffixes would reveal 
the special peculiarity of each mahal or group of mahals, 
forming really one physiographic unit. 

viii. There are about 18 names in vada, 7 in vadi and one in padd, 
the first derived from vataka, second from vatika, and the last 
from pataka. 

ix. Names in - ja, -aja(a), -oja, - eja are altogether 23 in number. 
The archetype of all these are difficult to trace, but those 
ending in -eja should most probably be from -ijya, as Langh- 
naj from Lahgariaijya. So Dhamteja, Sarnaeja, Paneja might 
be derived. 

x. Not more than 5 names end in either sana (or a). One of them 
actually has the ending -vasand. There are about 20 names 
in - ana. Some of these like Dethana, and Bharathand might 
have the original ending sthana. In some it might be forming 
part of the word itself. 

By far the largest number of place-names, and perhaps larger than 
all other groups combined, are the names in pura, pura, paru, purl, 
and ndgata. 
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Among these, places in -nagara are only three of which Darmagara, 
and probably Rajnagar are definitely modem. Of the names in -pura 
etc., those which end in - pura and those which have for their first 
part names like Gayapat, Hanumdn etc. are definitely post-i3th 
century and even much later. Their large number however shows 
the modernity of a number of place-names or their conversion during 
the Muslim and Maratha periods. Some are definitely converts, and 
bear the old as well the new names. 

Another peculiarity of the place-names of this division in Central 
Gujarat is that there are about io names half of which end in - svara, 
and half in mata, showing that they are after Siva or Ganesa and some 
local goddess. 

Then there are names, about 20, which end in -e. None, or hardly 
one with such ending was found in Northern Gujarat. Their existence 
in Baroda Prant is to be attributed to the recent Maratha domination, 
or the increasing Marathi influence as we go southwards. 

There is a fairly large number of place-names after trees, found 
principally in Sinora, Sahkheda and Tilakvada Mahals which are com¬ 
paratively more wooded than the rest of the Mahals in this Prant, 
or in the north. 

Modern Place-Names in Navsari Prant 

Like the Baroda and Mehsana Fronts , Navsari Prant has about 
30 names ending in - ra. Only some of them like Sadodara, Ranodara, 
Talodara, can be definitely declared to be old, and derived from 
names ending in padra or vadra. 

Others, like Vyara, Alura might have other affinities with or might 
belong to the tertiary stage of their formation. There are a few names 
in - ada, oda , but we cannot say for certain whether they are derived 
from padra or vadra. Names like Pinasada, like Borsad, might be 
from the ending - siddhi. 

There are over 50 names in - It, - ela, - ola, - mala, - vela, - ala. 
Whereas Maroli, Amroli, Charoli, have come down from pallt or valli; 
Dethali from - sthalv, other endings - mala etc. seem to be new. In 
Pipala and the like - la forms part of the word itself. 

Names having endings derived from - draha or - hrada are few, but 
there are several, more than in Mehsana and Baroda divisions, with the 
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endings, - sara, - sari , kuva, kui, vav, and even vihira. The last is 
undoubtedly a Marathi name for a well. 

Perhaps individually forming the largest number are the names in 
pada and vada, each group having about 25 names each. From their 
names proper many of these appear to be old names. What is sur¬ 
prising is that further south, as we enter the Konkan proper, my col¬ 
league Mrs. Karve tells me that similar large number of place-names 
ending in pada are met with, but as observed before, the number of 
names in pada decreases, as we go eastwards and southwards, no names 
being met with in Karnataka. It remains to be ascertained whether 
the change from pataka to pada or pade is due to the influence of the 
Gujarati language and culture. 

So far very few names ending in -ja (Velanja ), one of them is Kdmrej 
which occurs in inscriptions as Kammanijja, and three in -sana are 
found. One of the latter, Kasimasana, if the first part Kasim is really 
a Muslim name, Qasim, it must be of a recent origin, showing however 
that ending - vasana , - sana was applied to new names as well. 

Names in - pura , pura, -por(a), are less than in the Baroda Prant. 
The ending -por{a) seems to be peculiar to the western coast of 
Southern Gujarat. 

Besides these names, having endings most probably derived from 
older suffixes or endings there is a large number of names, which have 
endings like devi, dari, turi , duhgari, gadh, -i, many of which seem to 
be peculiar to the Navsari division, and particularly characteristic 
of its wooded and hilly parts. This reason also seems to account for 
a number of place-names after trees, specially, amba, the mango-tree, 
having prefixes like Vadhamba, Dhomgidmba, Raniamba, Kalamba. 

The above analysis of place-name endings 1 from the Northern, 
Central, and Southern Gujarat, though from limited evidence, as 
evidence from British Districts and other Indian States has not yet 
been available, shows, even as a sample, how the modern place-names 
in Northern Gujarat have much greater affinity, and in very large pro¬ 
portion, with place-names from Caulukya inscriptions; how even the 
rest of Gujarat has over 50 per cent of names, whose endings go back 
to antiquity. No doubt there are differences between all these parts. 

1 See the specially prepared coloured map showing the place-name pattern. 
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But these are due primarily to the varying physiography in the three 
regions, and even in sub-parts of each region; secondly to the different 
political and cultural influences. If Southern Gujarat has many place- 
names indicative of its varied drainage systems, its hilly and forest 
areas, certain name-endings can be accounted for by its closer physical 
and cultural contact with the Konkan and Maharashtra. Further 
detailed studies will reveal the exact place-name pattern of Gujarat 
as a whole and the relation between its various sub-divisions. 

Modern Place-Names from Kathiawad 

The evidence from Kathiwad is much more limited in extent. It 
relates only to the Baroda State’s scattered possessions, all grouped 
under what is known as the Amreli Prant. However this small sample 
datum is fairly significant and suggestive of what may be the general 
place-name pattern in Kathiawad and its relation to the pattern 
revealed by inscriptions. 

As I have said previously in these series Kathiawad has a number 
of place-names with the ending - vadara, which is but derived from 
-vadra. A few of these, are found in the Amreli Prant . 

There are also a few names in - darn which might be from padra , 
really <-padra— f- da while the exact origin of a number of places in 
-da, - da and -di remains doubtful. 

Places in sthali > - li, - ala, - ela, - ola are there, but what is remark¬ 
able is the number of names in - thali. These all must be related with 
the - sthali endings of place-names in Maitraka plates. 

Names ending in dhara and dhari cannot be derived from - draha 
or hrada. Their proto-type as yet remains unknown. 

Names ending with - sara have, most of them, to be connected 
with sara. There are a couple of names in -jh(z)ara also. 

The Prant has no names in pada, but has a few names in vada (Dhe - 
davada ), which might be from pataka or vataka ; there is a vada, which 
should be from vatika, and one name in vada. 

As in other Prants in Gujarat, almost 50 per cent of the names 
have the endings -pura ox-pura and a few - nagara. Most of these 
are late, as the first part of their name suggests. 

So far only one name is found in - vasana, but about seven in gadh , 
and one in kofa, and a couple or so in duhgart. The latter three have 
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undoubtedly much to do with the hilly nature of the country, and 
small principalities, governed by semi-independent rulers, called 
Darbars , or Thakors. 

This brief sketch of the endings of modem place-names, even from 
a part of Kathiawad, shows that its place-name pattern, while generally 
similar to that noticed in other parts of Gujarat, has its specialities 
too. These are exhibited in endings as vadara, - thali, - gadh and 
- kot, and having no names ending in pada. 

Classification of Names 

Classification of names according to their name contents is indeed 
difficult. The meanings which the dictionaries—Sanskrit and Prakrit 
—suggest have also their limitations. Very often a name has more than 
one meaning. What its exact connotation is can probably be understood 
only by a personal visit to the place. For example Afwwda-sthala, may 
be after the old non-Aryan tribe of the Mundas or Kols which inhabited 
this area or it may be after Siva, as Munda is one of the names of this 
god. But this meaning can be verified and proved correct, if there are 
even ruins of the temple etc. of Siva, who was called so. 

The limitations referred to are that the dictionaries may not be giving 
really ancient usages, or usages as old as the inscriptional name itself. 
They at times record the meanings given by later works. 

So the interpretations suggested here are to be understood as provi¬ 
sional, and not final. They need further corroboration from other 
sources, but particularly from a first hand knowledge of the place 
itself. 

Names of Deities 

There are about 30 names after deities which I have been able to 
collect after interpretation. Of these five are of a general nature, having 
the name Deilli, Devaii or Deva, to which grama, vada and nagara 
are added. 

Two names seem to be after Indra, and two after Varuna , provided 
that in each case Indra and Varuya were not ordinary personal names, 
or Varya or Varuna, does not stand for something else. 

Of the four names of Visnu, there is no doubt about three, which 
have Sesadevati, Vamana , and Satyapura for their first part 
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Malakatarai may be after mala, which is given as a name of 
Visnu. 1 

Virtu's i.e. Krsna's brother Balarama stands perhaps for Taladhvaja, 
modem Talaja. According to the Mahabharata tradition this would be 
a very ancient place. Whether it is so or not, can be proved by a field 
survey. The caves at Talaja and its vicinity are at least 1500 years 
old. 

About 9 places seem to be so named after Siva's respective names. 
Of these there is no doubt about Somdvara-pattana, Sivaliya-grama, 
Ghanta-palli, Stambha-tirtha. The last is noticed as a famous centre 
of Lihga worship in the Kaumarika-khanda of the Skanda Parana. 
Whether it is a later interpolation I cannot say but epigraphically we 
have no earlier references than the nth-12th century. 

Ghusadi 2 is the original or pre-12th century name of Viramgam (a). 
I believe here was a temple of Siva, which Virama, a son of Viradhavala, 
rebuilt, and named after him ‘Viramesvara’. The site now perpetuates 
the memory of both the enshriner and the enshrined. If the temple 
were rebuilt, as I suppose it was, then its examination might reveal the 
pre-Caulukyan architectural forms. 

Nothing can be said confidently about Kalhri, Kusaloda, and Munda- 
sthala without a field survey. 

Of the two names in Siirya, one Siirayaja is self-explanatory. It is 
left to be inquired whether it has a temple of Siirya. More interesting 
is the explanation about Modhera or Mudhera. If it is from Munddra, 3 
which is supposed to be the name of a place where the Sun is worshipped 
then two explanations aSre possible. The first is that the dictionary 
reference itself is late, probably after Mudhera or Modhera, which had 
a nth century temple of Siirya. Or that the place had a shrine of 
Siirya before this date, and was called by the name Munddra. Subse¬ 
quently the temple was rebuilt, but the place continued to be known 
after its earlier, but slightly modified name. How the place came to 
have the shrine of Siirya, whether it had anything to do with Brahmattas, 

1 This is not however likely as Mai is a Tamil name and it has not been proved to be 
pan-Dravidian. S. K. C. 

8 What does Ghusadi mean? What language is it ? I think in Oriya there is a desi 
word ghusuri meaning ‘pig*. Are these connected? S. K. C. 

8 Munddra > Modhera, not likely. S. K. C. 

8l 
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who are known after the place as “Modhera” lead us into further fields 
of investigation. 

Only two places, S'risthala and Indila (Indira), have so far been known 
to be named after goddesses; in this case after Laksmi (?) About Indila 
I am not sine. Another place is Vahichara, the modem Behcharaji or 
Bahuchara. Inscriptions give no hint as to the place being a pilgrimage 
place, though it is mentioned twice. Now, however, it is an important 
place, having three temples, all after a goddess, with two grand feast 
days, when people from far and near gather together at the place. 

Of the three temples, the smallest is said to be the earliest, supposed 
to have been built in Samvat 1208 (A.D. 1152) by Sankal Raj, after 
whom the neighbouring village is named. The remaining two temples 
were built in the Maratha period. 

The goddess, from the description given in the Baroda Gazetteer, 
seems to be a type of mother goddess. 

According to a tradition cited by Forbes the place was called after a 
Charon woman Bahuchara . l 

The Caulukya inscriptions, however, give no clue about the place’s 
origin, antiquity or sacredness, whereas it is probable that the place, 
situated in a wild forest-like region, got its name from some aboriginal 
people, and the temple of the goddess, even if there before, became 
popular in the post-Caulukya period. 

Personal Names 

Very few comments are necessary on names after ordinary men and 
women. Four names are after words derived from y raj. Two of these 
rana° are in their Prakrit form. 

The rest, about 16, are after individuals. Of these Ariahilla, Asa, 
are traditionally common people. Dhavala, (from Viradhavala ?) Ham - 
sala, Lila , Salakhana and perhaps Rupa belonged to a royal family, 
mostly of the Caulukyas themselves. 

Sihaka might be after Siyaka himself, 2 the Paramdra king of Malwa 
and eastern part of Central and North Gujarat in the 10th century. 
So also Bhojuya. 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VII, 609 12. 

* Strictly speaking it would be Sihaka > Sirhhaka. S. K. C. 
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Who were Nanda(a) and Sahaja, and Prasanna? 

Sunaka has remained unchanged for these 1000 years and more. 1 
How much older is it? Has it anything to do with the Rsi of that name 
and other people mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Vayu Parana} 

Varuncdarmmakiyapadra, the present Vadsama , may be, as suggested 
before, after the shrine of Varuna, or a Brahmana of that name, as 
the ending harmma indicates. 

Similar may be the case with Candravati and -palli where Candra 
may be a personal name, or after Candra, the moon-god. 

Over 12 names seem to be after tribes or peoples. Among these the 
most important is the one after which the country came to be called, 
first Gurjara, and then Gujarat. 2 

Has the word Dasayaja anything to do with the Dasas or Dasyus, who 
according to one interpretation of some Rgvedic passages lived in and 
around Mt. Abu? Dodiyapataka, the present Dodivada near Behcharaji, 
might be either after a Brahmana, if the word was originally Doda', or a 
lower class of men, as dodda, a Desi word signifies. Doda is also a name 
of a family. In any case the word will mean the pataka, quarter, in¬ 
habited by Dodas. 

If Hamda in Hamdaiidra is the same as hahda, a low class female, 
it would mean a village consisting (largely) of such people. 

Kiratakupa, the inscriptional word for modern Kiradu, would suggest 
a well of Kirdtas, hunters, 3 a degraded tribe, or a place where S iva was 
worshipped as Kirdta. In the latter case, there should be an old temple 
of Siva or its ruins at Kiradu. 

The places Mahimsakd and Mahisana recall the Mahismakas, people 
mentioned in the Mahabharata, Asvamedha, (lxxxiii. 2435-37), 
Mahifikas (Matsya, cxm. 47), Brhatsamhita and the Vayu Parana . 

1 But OIA -k- would be become zero in NIA. S. K. C. 

a I have shown elsewhere ( JGRS , 1046) in great detail that some of the early rulers 
and a part of the population of Rajputana and N. Gujarat belonged to Saka, Huna, 
Gurjjara and other peoples of Central Asia. So the country came to be called after them 
“GurjartrS ”, Gurjaratra-bhumi ; then after the ioth-nth century most of the present 
Gujarat came to be known as Gui)zra-mandala. 

8 It is doubtful if this has relation to the Kirdtas mentioned in the MBH. II, 48. 8 
etc. Motichandra has pointed out ( JUPHS, XVII, i, 40) that these were Tibeto- 
Burman people living in Eastern India. 
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There is also a Mahisaka mentioned in a Rastrakufa inscription which 
I would identify with a place in the Kaira District. Were all these 
place-names connected with the people referred to in the Mahabharata 
they should be of great antiquity, and would lend support to 
Munshi’s theory, according to which the founders of Mahismati were 
the Haihayas, an earlier or shall we say an outer band of Aryans , that 
had settled in Gujarat long prior to the inner band which came later. 

Munda- sthala, if not after Munda, which is supposed to be a name 
of Siva , may be after the people of this name, who, according to the 
researches of Schmidt and others and accepted by Grierson, belonged 
to what is called Austro-Asiatic family. Various tribes, speaking 
different Munda dialects still live in Chota Nagpur, parts of N. and 
W. Bengal and the Madras Presidency. 

So also Nataiili, Sadesara, and Sandera\ if Nata means a particular 
caste, (the original word being Natavalli) and Sanda, the same as the 
name of a people as given by the Mahabharata, and the Vayu Purdna. 
Now Sandesara (which I think, is the same as Sadesara ) is a surname, 
denoting people from this village. 

Most of the place-names in part two of the group are self-explanatory, 
signifying the colonies of Brahmanas, Coras, Dhedas and Kumbharas. 
Dhedavasana might signify a separate small colony of Dheds i.e. sweep¬ 
ers, for, as Dr. Ghurye 1 has noticed, in Gujarat impure as well as 
other caste groups had distinct quarters of the town allotted to them. 
If this interpretation is accepted, it would mean, that this practice is 
at least a 1000 years old. If Kambu and Lunda in Kamboika and 
Lundavasaya mean a thief, then both these places would also signify 
settlements of thieves. Mala in “ Malakatarigrama” has several mean¬ 
ings. Besides signifying the name of Visnu, it signifies the name of a 
barbarous tribe or people, a forest or wood near a village, a bird, 
a garland-maker, a painter, a dyer; which of these is applicable cannot 
be determined without visiting the place. 

But taking into consideration the wild, undeveloped nature of the 
country towards Cutch in the west, and Mt. Abu in the north and Idar 
in the east, I am inclined to think that names like Dasaj, Kiradu, 
Murthal, Sander , Nataiili, Karhbot and Luydavasana stand for the 


1 Caste and Race in India, io. 
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original inhabitants of the region, most of them non-aryans and given 
to plunder etc. Linguistically also many of these seem to be loan words 
in the mia from the DeSi or aboriginal language. 

In Bhuharda, which is identified with Bhutwad, and Sandera, which is 
also the home of a demon, we have perhaps names of spirits and the like. 

Names after Trees, Flowers, Reeds 

There are four names after food grains, of which Dangaraud ( Dan - 
garwa) deserves notice. In Gujarati 'Dangar' means unhusked rice, 1 
the husked rice being called 'Chokha'. The latter is also mentioned 
in a 13th-century inscription from Surastra. 

The word for rice, occuring most frequently in inscriptions is vrihi 
and tandula; the latter is used in the same form in the Deccan and 
perhaps in many parts of India, whereas in Gujarat cooked rice is 
called bhat{a), uncooked but husked chokha, and the unhusked * dangar \ 

Why is the last called dangar} Has it anything to do with the hilly, 
swampy country in which rice grows? In Southern Gujarat, we have 
the famous Dang region, which is hilly, wooded, and abode of Bhills 
and other aboriginal tribes. It might be producing rich rice crops. 

I have been to Dangaraud. It has several low loessic mounds ( timbas ), 
containing microliths. If, therefore, Dangar means hilly, upland, 
country, then in Dangaratia we have a place-name, according to the 
physiographic character of the place. 

A place-name '‘Donga'' occurs in a 5th century inscription from 
Bengal and is compared, with the name ‘ danga' meaning high-land, 
high, in modem Bengal place-names. The words 'dangi ', f dangar', 
‘dangari’ ‘dangauri', and ‘ daing' also occur and all are said to have 
been derived from the Dest word ‘ danga \ This is also compared with 
the Assamese * dangaria'. 

Perhaps this one word * danga' or ‘ dangar' might reveal the relation 
between the original ethnic groups now inhabiting the Dangs in 
Southern Gujarat, and similar regions in Bengal and Assam border. 
If it is a Munda, or any one of the Austro-Asiatic dialects, it will be 


1 The word rice itself comes from the Dravidian word, which reaching Greece in 
about the 4th century B. C. became current in all European languages. (Cited by 
P. K. Gode, NIA, VI, 264). 
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one more link in the chain of evidence, indicating to the former, in 
distant past, non-Aryan culture in Gujarat. 

Among names after foods and drinks, we have a river and a place 
after dadhi (curds), a place after milk, dudh(a ) (?). Even if there were 
more it would not be surprising, for our Puranas have already, at 
least for the last 1500 years or more, spoken of seas of milk, curds, 
honey etc. and of continents or lands named after trees. 

Names after Sites 

There’ are a number of names after purely physical features. Of 
these I would speak of only a few viz. Godrahaka, Kasahrada, Kuila , 
Nagasarika, and Sahgamakhetaka. Godrahaka, our Godhara, must 
have been so-called because of a pond or a lake where cows and buffaloes 
perhaps enjoyed their daily bath; Kasahrada , modem Kasandrd , 
should have a lake full of Kasa reeds, and Nagasarika, which is a later 
name for Navasarika , seems to have been a Sanskritization to connote 
a lake full of cobras. 

If Kuila or Kiol is derived from Kukila meaning mountain, then 
at Kiol we have a fairly high wooded microlithic mound. I have been 
on this hill and think that the hill forms a prominent feature of the 
landscape. 

Sahkheda in the taluka of the same name in Baroda Prdnt, Central 
Gujarat, a few miles east of Baroda and Dabhoi is situated on the 
confluence of the Orsang and other small rivers. Hence, since the 
6th century at least, the place is called Sahgama-Khetaka , a village 
on the confluence. Even then it was the head-quarters of the district 
(visaya ) of the same name, as it is now. It is one of the most ancient 
places in Central Gujarat, still preserving the beautiful art of lac- 
decoration on local wood. 

But perhaps the most interesting is the name Sabarmati. It is po¬ 
pularly derived from S'vabhramati , l meaning one having holes or cre¬ 
vices. Little do people in Gujarat realize nor did I realize until while 
working on this subject my attention was drawn by Rao Bahadur 

1 And this would explain its physiography very well indeed. But according to 
Dr. Chatterji, OIA. S'vabhramati > MIA. Sobbhama (d) % should give a NIA. 
Sobhawai. Sabaramati is the Sanskritization of some other name. What could that be? 
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K. N. Dikshit, how very accurate the name is of the Sabarmati valley! 
One of the longest rivers in Gujarat, it has extremely high, sometimes 
200 feet high banks. These are cut up into innumerable kotars, and 
nalas or gullies. Naturally these drew the attention of the Puranakara 
or whoever saw it and named .it Svabhramati. Though the name 
does not occur in a single inscription it vividly describes the 
physiography of the river valley. Hemacandra mentions it. 

About 4 names seem to be after artificial physical features, or after 
buildings, such as a courtyard, a mound near a bathing place etc. 

Names after birds and animals are very few. I wonder if Kurali is so 
called after Kurala, an osprey, and Undira and Utauya after the rat 
and the camel respectively. Nagasarika was certainly after the cobra. 

In Hanidyarji and Kambali we have perhaps names after articles 
of trade. 

Lastly we have a few place-names after auspicious or pleasant events, 
or wealth such as Aithora from Arthapura (?), Dhanora from Dhana- 
pura (?), and Anandapura or nagara, Bhadranaka (Bharana), Kaliyana, 
and Mahgalapura (Mahgrol). 

Pre-Caulukyan Place-Names 

Corresponding to all these classes of place-names we have place- 
names from Pre-Caulukya inscripitons. 

Among names of deities, we have almost all the names after S’iva 
such as Ankulesvara, Kayavatara, Mannatha, Nandipurt, Lihgatadagika, 
Lihgavatasiva, VilUvara i S’ivabhagapura - visaya, S'ivatrataijja. Of 
these the oldest, going back to the 7th century is Kayavatara, identi¬ 
fied with Karvan, near where Siva is said to have manifested himself. 

All these names show definitely the antiquity and wide prevalence 
of S'iva worship in Gujarat. 

I do not know whether to class Bharukaccha or Bhrgukaccha and 
Akruresvara or Ankulesvara as names after deities or men. As I have 
said previously Bhrgukaccha appears but once, that too in a late 
8 th century inscription. Both it and Akruresvara seem to be sanskri- 
tized forms of Bharukaccha and Ahkulelvara respectively. And the 
latter stands not for Akrura, a friend of SriKrsita , but most probably 
for Akula, which is one of the names of S'iva. The ending -fvara 
also leads to the same conclusion, as it is usually an ending of names. 
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places, and temples connected with S'iva. We should search at the 
present Artklesvar and its vicinity for remains of an ancient Siva temple. 
For its discovery would give us one of the oldest monuments in Cen¬ 
tral Gujarat going back to the 6th century. 

I have not been able to identify any place-names after tribes or 
peoples. But colonies or large Brahmana and other settlements are 
indicated by three references to Brahmana-pallikd and - sthana , and 
Tapasa- and Purohita - pallika , showing that ending -palli or -pallika 
was used for denoting any settlement and not necessarily a cora (thief) 
or any low class settlement. 

There are a large number of place-names after trees. Of these the 
majority are after Vat a or Vad, the Banian or the Indian Fig tree. It is 
followed by a variety of endings, such as -draha, -gama -nagara, 
-padra, -prajyaka, -thali, -valli. It is not strange that a village or 
any settlement should be founded under a Baniyan tree. For in India, 
it is one of the largest natural shelters, providing refuge to one and 
all, Many of the settlements, which were first temporary only, must 
have later grown into large villages or cities, retaining the or ginal 
name. Baroda, Vadodara , the capital of Central Gujarat has its roots 
in one of such settlements of the 7th-8th century. 

- In one instance we have the place -name Kumarivadao indicating 
the worship of Kumari or Durga at or under the Vata tree. In this 
ceremony a girl between io to 12 years old is placed on a pedestal 
as the representative of the goddess and fed with offerings to the idol. 

Among other trees we have Amraka or atjibd (the mango), Jathbu 
(rose-apple tree), Kadamba ( Nanclea cadamba ), a tree with orange 
coloured fragrant blossoms, Kapitha (Feronia Elephantum), ‘a tree 
on which monkeys dwell’; Sami (Prosopis spicigera or Mimosa Suma ), 
a tree with very tough, hard wood, supposed to contain fire; Pippala 
(Ficus Religiosa ), the sacred Fig tree, and Udumbara (Ficus Glomerata ) 
Vavula, the Babool tree. 

I do not think that in Udumbara we have the reference to famous 
Audumbaras, 1 a people mentioned in Panini (IV. 2. 53.), mbh. II 

1 According to Przyluski, , 7 * 4 , 1926,28-48 it is probably an Austric word; whereas 
the people lived along the ancient highway from Taxila to Pataliputra. JA, 1921, 3, 
and Motichandra, op. cit. 44-46. 
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(48.12.) and coins. This ( Udambara ) as well as others are the most com¬ 
mon trees in India, worshipped specially on certain occasions, and 
held in varying degrees of importance from time immemorial. As 
as far as Gujarat is concerned these trees constitute the chief flora of 
the country, particulary its northern and most of the central regions, 
the important exception being the Nim tree and the Tamarind tree. 

In S'insapadra and Karanjavasahika we have place - names after the 
flower S'irisa (Acacia Sirissa ) and Karanja (Pongamia Glabra). 

There is a solitary place-name after fruits in general, Phalahavadra, 
and similarly after the food grain Tandula (rice). There is one after 
S'arkara (sugar). 

Place-names after purely natural sites include those having a sara, 
hrada, tadaka, preceded by the name of a tree such as Jambu , or the 
reed or animal, hasti, naga. Kasthamandapa or -pun seems to be after 
an artificial bower of wood. 

Place-names after birds and animals are few. One seems to be 
named after Kukkura, a dog, and Kukkuta, ( = modem Kukad , 
9 miles s.w. of Hathab), a wild dog (or fowl). If not, they might stand 
for the settlements of mixed classes Kukkura and Kukkuta , the latter 
being the off-spring of a Nisada by a S’udra woman. Kukuras are men¬ 
tioned in the Mahabharata , Sabhaparvan, 48. 14, along with the 
Ambasthas Tarksyas, Vastrapas, Pahlavas ; they formed part of the 
ancient Vrsni gana . 1 

Whereas the interpretation of the above names is doubtful, there 
is no doubt of Simhappllikd-pura, and Vagghaccha, Vyaghrasa and 
Varahagrama, the first being after the lion, the second and third after 
the tiger and the fourth after the boar. 

In Karpatavanijya, Lohigakaksa and Suvarnapalli, we have possibly 
names after traders dealing in rags which is the original meaning of 
Karpata, (which incidentally is not an original Sanskrit word, but 
a loan word from the Austric, according to Dr. Katre), and artisans 
or craftsman working in iron and gold respectively. 

Among names after events I would note only Harsapura. Does it 
commemmorate the visit of Harsa , the famous emperor of N. India, 
in the 7th century to Gujarat ? 

1 Motichandra identifies them with the Kbokhar or Khokhur tribe of the Panjab. 
JUPHS, XVI, ii, 52. 
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The study of the endings or suffixes of place-names and their 
comparison with the endings of modern place-names as well as 
the interpretation of the names themselves has shown that a 
majority of the endings can be traced back to a very early period. 
For instance Panirti 1 refers to “nagara, pur a, grama, kheta, gho$a, kula, 
suda, sthala, karsa, tira, riipya, kaccha, agni, vaktra, garta, (all these 
used as an uttarapada in forming place-names), palada, (meaning straw, 
weeds), arma, vaha, hrada, prastha, and kantha, supposed to be a S aka 
name for ‘a city’.” 

Yet in different parts of Gujarat and Kathiawad certain endings 
predominate, for example vasana in N. Gujarat, and sthali in 
Kathiawad. 

That although these endings denoted originally a part of land, en¬ 
closure, a part of the village etc., either because these places had grown 
up or the endings had become part of the name itself, a second suffix, 
grama, was added on to these names. Till about the 13th century these 
endings persisted. With the advent of Muslim rule a number of old 
places came to have new name ending in pura, or pura, or totally new 
places arose bearing such endings. 

Antiquity of places as well as new cultural forces were reflected in 
the names themselves. Whereas in the older names the percentage of 
names of deities and persons was not much, a fairly large number 
being after trees, lakes or ponds, some after animals, the new place- 
names were mostly after persons or deities such as S iva ( Mahadeva ), 
Rama, Hanuman, or later forms of Visnu (Raqachhod etc). This shows 
how gradually the cult of personal gods as well as the tendency to 
perpetuate the memory or eulogise an individual by naming a place 
after him grew. This tendency though natural has been a characteristic 
feature of Gujarat and Gujaratis, as even a cursory census of names of 
houses owned by Gujaratis and Deccanis in Bombay, Ahmadabad, 
and Poona, would show. The Gujaratis being a largely business com¬ 
munity incline to be more materialistic, and cannot think except 
in terms of money and their family, particularly the person who is 
supposed to be a fortune bringer, whereas the Deccanis can think of 
such abstract and idealistic names as Ardhavirama, Samadhi, for their 

1 Agrawala, JUPHS, XVI, 42-44. 
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houses. To a Gujarati even a small cottage is a Dhana or Manekmahdl 
or prdsdda, and large house a ‘nagar.’ 

Some of the older place-names as Kaccha, Bharukaccha, Sabarmati, 
Ddhgarwa have shown how characteristic they are of the physiography 
of certaip regions of Gujarat. Whereas a further investigation into the 
names indicative of tribal migrations and colonisation would throw 
light on the ethnic composition of the population. 

Names such as Vahichar have revealed the true antiquity of certain 
cults now prevalent in Gujarat. 

Botanical and zoological names are few. This is not surprising 
considering the fact that though most of Gujarat is a rich alluvial 
plain, it cannot boast of a luxurious vegetation, except where special 
efforts are made to plant trees. So whatever names of trees inscrip¬ 
tions have provided are fairly representative of the botanical wealth 
of the country. Some more names of other trees will be had when 
place-names of the wooded regions of Southern and Central Gujarat 
will be studied. Inscriptions do not mention them because perhaps 
these areas did not directly fall within the then urban and rural ex¬ 
pansion. 

Gujarat zoology has nothing special to offer except perhaps the lion, 
whose name or of a person bearing such name, is probably enshrined 
in Sithhapura or Sihor on the south-east coast of Kathiawad, whereas 
in Vaggachha or Vydgrasa in Central Gujarat seems to be enshrined 
the tiger, even now found roaring in the forests of Rajpipla and other 
eastern regions of Gujarat. 

The study of place-names alone thus gives us a glimpse of Gujarat: 
the land, and the people, and their cultural and physical environment. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF NAMES PROPER 


(A) NAMES AFTER DEITIES 

(1) General Deuli-grdma, Deuli -vadd, Devdii-grdma, Deva-nagara. 

(2) Vedic Gods 

(a) Indra Indila( ?), if from Indra. Indra-vada, Varanaka ? (N. of Indra). 

(b) Varum Varana-vada(}), Varuna-§armakiyapadra( 7 ) 

( 3 ) Vifflu Satyapura (N. of Visnu) as Satya-Ndrayawa(?) S.K.P. 1136. 

S'esadevati-grama, Vdmana-sihaM, Vdmana-puva. Malakatari- 
grama (?) (mala, a name of Visnu, M.W. 813). Taladhvaja (Bala- 
rama, M.W. 445). 

(4) Siva S’ivaliya-grdma, Someivara-paffana. (Deva-nagara). Stambha- 

tirtha, Kdlhri(}) (cf. Kalhali, M.W. 281) Ku salad a (cf. Kusala, a 
name of Siva, M.W. 297). Ghantapalli (Ghanta, a name of &'wa. 
Ghanta, a name of attendant. M.W. 375). Ghantelam-grama. 
Ghusadi, perhaps a local name of where later Viramesvara’s 
temple was built, or the old temple was so called. 

Afwnda-sthala (Munda, applied to Siva, M.W. 822). 

(5) Stirya Suryaja, Modherd (cf. Mundara, n. of a place where the Sun is 

worshipped. M.W. 822). Bhamsara (Bhaskar, is it from Bhaskara} 
PK. Bhakkara. V. 18.) 

(6) Candra Candravati, Candrapalli. 

(7) Goddesses Visnu’s consort Laksmi 

Indila (Indira. M.W. 164). 

(B) NAMES AFTER MEN AND WOMEN 

(1) General (after general designation). 

Rajapuri, Rajasiyani, Ranavada, Rarieloya, 

(2) Personal 

Anahilla-pafaka, Aiapalli, Bhojuya, Dhavalakka, Hamsalapura, Maha-Hdmsala- 
pura, Lilapura, Nandavasana, Prasanna-pura (?), Rupdpura, Sahaja-vasana, 
Sdkilavdtjtd, Safokhayapura, Sdkli, Sihaka, Sunaka, Varunaiarmmakiyapadra. 
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(C) NAMES AFTER TRIBES OR PEOPLES OR GROUPS OF PEOPLE 

(1) Tribes or Peoples 

Ahirana , Ddsayaja, Gurjaramandala , Handdiidra, Klrdtakupa y Mahirhsaka y 
Mahisana y Mundasthala y Nafaiili y Sandesara (?) 3 Saitdera y Taladhvaja . 

(2) Groups & Professions 

BambManavdddy Brahmapurt y Brhamdna, Coruydvdda, Dhedava$ana-grama y Kam - 
boikd y Kulavasana y Kumbhdrotaka Lunda-vasana y Malakatari{ 7 ) 

(3) Spirits etc. 

Bhuharda ( Bhutwada)(}) y Santera (N. of a serpent demon). 

(D) NAMES AFTER TREES, FLOWERS, REEDS AND GRASSES 

(1) Trees 

Nilachhd (Nilki)=--(i) Dark Leaves. (2) Date Tree. 
g f ala-grama y 

Varanavada (yarana—Asvattha tree). 

Vadasara . 

Taladhvaja . 

(2) Flowers 

Phulasara. 

(3) Reeds & Grasses 

Darbhavail ( Dabhoi ). 

Gunddiika (1) Gundd y a kind of reed. 

(2) Gundaka y dust, powder. 

Itila Ita —a kind of grass, a structure woven from it. 

Karlra (1) a kind of bamboo. 

(2) a thorny plant growing in deserts and fed upon by camels. 

(3) a cricket, a grass hopper. 

Kada kada y straw. 

Kasahrada Kaia y a species of grass saccharum. 

Kasa y a kind of root. 

Naddulatadagika (Nddol). 

Nataiili. 

(4) Food Grains 

Ddhgariia ( Dangarwa ), Ddhgarl y Dihgarl y 

Kada ( Kada) y the stalks of various sorts of pulse. 

Kamboika ( Kamboi) y Kambuka y the husk of rice. 

Khapdohaka ( Khandaka) y a treacle, or molasses, cane sugar. 

Masura (1) A kind of lentil, (2) a pillow, (3) a harlot. 

(E) NAMES AFTER FOODS AND DRINKS 

Dadkimatinadty Dadhipadra ( Ddhod) y Dudhukhd y Ksdrvd ( Khdrvd ). 
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(F) NAMES AFTER SITES 

(a) Natural Physical Features, (b) Artificial. 

(a) Godrahaka ( Godhard ). 1 

Gunthava&a (i) Gunfha, to make dusty. 

(2) Defi, a low type of horse. 

(3) Crafty. 

(4) to enclose. 

Ila . (1) earth, (2) flow (3) speech. 

Kasahrada-grama, Nagasarika, > Navas art, Phulasara, Prajharikd , 
Samadhiala (Junction, boundary, crevice), Sahgamakhetaka ( Sankheda) 
Saridera {sanda = a group of trees, plants, woods, thicket). 
Vadasara. 

(b) Artificial 

Anganavddd = a court yard (cf. Gujarati “ ang (a) no). 

Itila a grass structure. 

Torangrama—Torana (1) a mound near a bathing place. (2) an arch. 
Umtauya (Utwa) = uta = leaves, grass. 

utaja = a hut made of leaves, a house in general. 

(G) Names after Birds , Animals 

(a) Birds Kurali, kurala, an ospray. 

(b) Animals Undira (Udra or Undra) (?) (Eludura = rat). Umtauya (Utma)? 

(camel?). 

(c) Nagasdrika . 

(H) Names after Articles of Trade Metal etc 
Haniyani Kambali , 

(I) Names after Events 

(a) Place-names after Auspicious or Pleasant Events 

Aithora (Arthapura ?), Anandapura , Ananda-nagara, Bhadrdnaka 
( Bharand ), Dhanora (Dhanapura ?), Kaliydnd (Kaliana), Mangala - 
p«ra (Mangrol), Raigrdma , = (i) barking, noisy. 

(ii) rich, prosperous. 


1 The word Godhara (Godhra) occurs in Kumaun and Garhwal to mean a cistern, a 
spring with a masonry duct. S. K. C. 
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PRE-CAULUKYAN PLACE-NAMES 

I. names of persons: (a) Names of Deities, 

(b) Names of men & women. 

(a) Names after Deities 

Gurjjara Kay avatar a (Karvart ?) cf. Kdyarohana & Kdydvarohana 

Manndtha. 

Nandipuri. 

Cahamana Arjunadevigrama. cf. Arjujia N. of Indra. MW. 90. 

Rdstrakuta Lihgatadagika ( S'ankartalao ) 

Caul. Lata Lingavatasiva 

Villifvar (Balesvara), Bilisvara , N. of a place for pilgrimage 
perhaps w.r. for Bilvesvara. 

Bilva (later also Vilva, MW. 932.) 

Maitraka S ivabhdgapnra-visaya. 

Sivatrata'ijja. 

(b) Names after Men and Women 

Kafaccuri Bharukaccha (EL VI. 297) Baruka name of prince. Name of a 

country or a people, Mbh. MW. 748. 

Sahgamasimha (EL X, 272). 

Gurjjara Akruresvara (IA, XIII. 82; XIII. 81, 87, 88, 115; IA, V, 114, 

IA y VIII. 61; VII. 183; XIII. 86; 115. 

Cahamana . Bhyngukaccha EL XII. 202. 

Rdstrakuta Ahkulesvara IA , XIII. 69. 

Bharukaccha IA , V. 147; XII. 185. 

Harsapura 

Maitraka Bharukaccha IA , XV. 338. 

Tapasapallika. 

II. NAMES AFTER GROUPS Ol* PEOPLE : PROFESSION 

Rdstrakuta (i) Brdhmanapallika. 

(ii) -do- in Mahisakavisaya. 

Traikutaka Purohitapallikd. 

NAMES AFTER TREES, FLOWERS, REEDS AND GRASSES 

(A) After Trees 

TraikQtaka Amraka-grdma 

Kafaccuri Kumarivadao (worship of Kumari otDurgd y when a girl between 

10 and 12 years old is placed on a pedestal as the goddess’s 
representative and fed with offerings made to the idol. Af. 1^.292 
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Gurjjara 


Guj.Cdl. 

Rasfrakuta 

Pippalachcha 

Vaddavalli 

Vatanagara 

Vatapadraka 

Vadapadraka 

Vavulala-grama 

Calukyas of Lata 


Maitraka 


Jambusara 

Samipadraka. The garni tree. 

( Tathd) Umbara. 

Jambusara 

Samipadraka. 

Ambapdtaka , Ambakagrama , Jambusara, Jambusdrika , Kdpitha y 
Kapittha “on which monkeys dwell”. 

(i) the sacred Fig tree, (ii) a kind of bird. 

| Vat a, the Banyan or Indian Fig Tree. 

(Baboolgrama). 

Vatapadra 

Vilisvara. 

Lingavatativa ( Lingad ). 

Kadambapadraka, Pippalarumkhdri{}) y Samipadraka Udumbara- 
gahvara (See Umbara above), Vatadraha, Vatagama, Vata - 
numeka, Vataprajyaka , Vatasthali . 


(B) AFTER FLOWERS AND FRUITS 
Gurjjara girisapadra 

Rastrakuta Kararlja-vasahikd. (Name of an enemy of Indra, M.W. 254). 

Fruit 

Gurjjara Phalahavadra (Phalod) 


(C) AFTER REEDS AND GRASSES 
Rastrakuta Kasadraha , Kasahrada. 

Maitraka Katohrada. 


Kasaundra 


(D) AFTER FOODS GRAINS 

Tandulapadraka , Taridula (grain after thrashing and winnowing, 
esp. rice. 

Tandulikab , ama i N. of a Tirtha. M. W. 432. 

(E) AFTER FOODS AND DRINKS 

Gurjjara Kstrasara . 

Maitraka garkardpadraka. 
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(F) AFTER SITES 

(a) Natural, (b) artificial. 

(a) Natural —Lakes and Ponds. 

Traikutaka Kaniyastadakasarikd 

Santilla Pdsnihrada. 

Gurjjara Jambusaras 

Guj.CaL Ksirasara 

Navasarika 

Maitraka Hastihradaka, Jambusara, Katahrada , Madasara, Vatakrada . 

Rastrakuta Kasadraha, Kasahrada , Lingatadagika, Nagasarika. 

(b) Artificial— Kasthamandapa , Kasthapuri. 

(F) NAMES AFTER BIRDS, ANIMALS ETC. 

Gurjjara Kukkutavallika. 

Maitraka Kukkuranaka. Kukkura, a dog, a despicable man of mixed caste, 

name of a people, Mbh. ii. 1872. 

Kukkuta —A wild cock, an onomatopoe word imitating the 
cock’s cry; the plant Marsilla; the offs ring of a Nisada by a 
Sudra woman; name of a pot herb. 

NAMES OF ANIMALS 

Maitraka Simhapallikd-psithaka. 

Simhapura (Sihor) 

Rastrakuta Vagghaccha ( Vaghodia) 

Vyaghrasa (Vaghas) 

Varahagrama (Vargaon) 

Nagasarika . 

(G) NAMES AFTER ARTICLES OF TRADE ETC. 

Rastrakuta Karpatavanijya (Kapadvanj) 

Gurjjara Lohigakdksa. 

Suvarna-palli 

Rastrakuta -do- 

(H) NAMES AFTER EVENTS (Auspicious) 

Kataccuri A nandapura 

Maitraka A nandapura 

Gurjjara S’rdddhika. 

Rastrakuta Harsapura 

Guj.CaL Vijaya-Aniruddhapura 

Vijayapura. 

IX. PLACE NAMES AFTER CUSTOMS AND PRACTICES 
Kataccuri Kumarivadao. 
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Lecture IV 

HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL ETHNOGRAPHY 

Cultural significance of personal names is the theme of this lecture. 
I have already pointed out how even our present day names are signi¬ 
ficant, and their study to a future student of the 20th century culture 
will reveal the various factors—political and cultural—which are 
current during our time. Work of such a type dealing with the early 
peoples of Gujarat or any part of India has not been done. Though 
the works on Indian castes are many, perhaps a legion as M.M. Kane 
thinks, still the major works may be classified into the following groups. 

Surveys of Castes and Tribes 

Dr. Ghjjrye has shown that as early as the 4th century B. c., Meges- 
thenes, the Greek ambassador in the court of Candragupta Maurya 
was struck by the caste system in Indian social organization. Since 
then it has been drawing the attention of travellers, administrators, 
and students of literature. But “the application of the sociological 
method to the explanation of caste, i.e., a systematic attempt to eluci¬ 
date the genesis and growth of the institution of caste, by a compre¬ 
hensive study may be said to begin with the works of Denzil Ibbetson 
and J. C. Nesfield.” These works were published in 1884 and 1885 
respectively. Earlier still we had the works of Wilson on Indian Castes, 
and Sherring on Hindu Tribes and Castes. Thus we have in the last 
50 years, due to the efforts of these and other scholars like Crooke, 
Risley, Russel, Thurston, Rangachariar, Anantakrishna Iyer, and 
Enthoven, fairly good accounts of the castes and sub-castes of the Pan¬ 
jab, North-Western Provinces, Bengal, the Central Provinces, South 
India, Mysore and Gujarat. Whereas these are mostly records of the 
existing castes, Risley, Ghurye, and Crooke also based their conclu¬ 
sions on the anthropological measurements of some of the castes and 
sub-castes, particularly of Bengal. This work is now followed up to 
some extent by the Census Commissions. 
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Correlation of these materials with the old literary accounts has been 
attempted by Senart, Ghurye and others, while Weber, Ketkar, 
Dutt, Rao and Kane have traced the development of the caste 
through early Vedic literature, Sutras, Smrtis , Dharmasastras, and later 
Nibandhakaras. 

Inscriptions as dated, genuine, sources of ethnographical material were 
recognized by early epigraphists. Occasional references to these were 
made by Fleet, Buehler, and Kielhorn, but more by D. R. Bhan- 
darkar who propounded several theories. Ghurye and Kane have also 
made some use of the epigraphic material in their works. But so far 
there has been no attempt to study the inscriptions of a region from 
the earliest historical times to the modern with a view to collating 
the purely ethnographical material and personal names and correlate 
these with the existing data. 

I have not been able to do the work of correlation (of the epigraphic 
and the modern) as it should be done. This is for want of modern data. 
Since the publication of Enthoven’s Tribes and Castes of the Bombay 
Presidency, the School of Economics and Sociology have undertaken 
a few regional studies. These include “Social and Ethnic Study of 
the Chitpavan Brahmins, “The Vadnagara Brahmins of Gujarat,” 
“the Dasa Srimali Jains of Kathiawad” and two or three aboriginal 
tribes in the Presidency. 

Nature of Epigraphic Material 

I am not attempting anything of this kind. My object is to present a 
study of the material colfcctcd from inscriptions which will be useful 
for any future study of the present-day castes in Gujarat. The material 
presented by the inscriptions is neither exhaustive nor of a uniform 
nature for all the periods. 

For about 800 years, from 300 B. C.-500 A. D., the inscriptions 
give nothing but the names of rulers, and very rarely of those of the 
ruled. Subsequent inscriptions—those of the Traikutakas and Katac- 
ciiris —mention besides names of kings some details about the Brahmana 
donees. 

Things improve with the Gurjjara, Calukya, Rastrakuta, Maitraka, 
and Par amor a records. Herein we get more details about Brdhmanas : 
theirs and their fathers’ names, their Gotra and Vedic S akha and the 
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place from which they emigrated, called Vinirgata in inscriptions, 
and the place where they had settled down ( nivasita ). 

Very few names of Brahmanas occur in the later Caulukya inscrip¬ 
tions, but they contain names of ministers and other residents of the 
realm, which give some insight into the names of people other than 
Brahmanas. Since we cannot complain about the epigraphical material 
we have got to make the best use of it possible. 

Names proper and the suffixes, upapada as Panini terms a suffix, 
have a special significance in the cultural and ethnological evolution 
of Indian castes. 

Naming of Children 

In India, as is well known, names are not given, except in ultra¬ 
modern families, to new-born children haphazardly. There is a whole 
ceremony attached to the naming of a child, called ndmasariiskarana,whtn 

(i) the child is given a name after a particular rasi beginning 
with a certain letter, 

(ii) among certain Gujarati castes by father’s sister, called pho'i, 

(iii) so many days after birth. 

This is not a new-fangled thing, but that its roots go back to Rgvedic 
times has been very well shown by Kane 1 . He has pointed out how the 
original practice underwent certain modifications from time to time 
and which are noted in the literature of that period. Unfortunately 
these respective literary sources cannot be so well dated r>or their 
provenance fixed as those of the inscriptions with which we are dealing. 
So by a comparison of the epigraphical data*with the literary, we may 
at least fix the latest date and the areas in which the customs and prac¬ 
tices described in literature were followed. It would appear from Kane’s 
study that the literary data about naming falls into three or four dis¬ 
tinct periods. 

The first is the Vedic period, embracing the evidence from the Rgveda 
downwards to all the Brahmanas. and Upanisads. 

The second is the Sutra period, a period when the various Grhya 
Siitras came into existence and laid down rules for Jatakarma , naming, 
marriage, etc. 

1 “ Naming of a child or a person ”, IHQ, XIV (1938), 224-44. 
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The third may be called the Smrti and the fourth post -Smrti period, 
the last ending about 1300 A. D. 

Vedic Period 

In Vedic period it would appear that a man had at least two names. 
One of these was supposed to be secret ( guhya ), known to the parents 
only. Instances of persons having three or four names are also found. 
No details as to when and how these names are to be given are pres¬ 
cribed. But an analysis of the various examples would show that 

(i) Usually a person in Vedic literature is referred to by two 
names. One of them was 

(a) his own name, and the other either 

(b) his gotra name, or 

(c) patronymic or sometimes (rarely) matronymic 

(ii) at times when three names are mentioned, either one of these 
is his own name, the second his naksatra name and the third was given 
for his performance of a sacrifice, or the first was a person’s ordinary 
name, the second a derivative from his father’s name and the last 
derived from his gotra. 

Very few instances have been noted in which any of these names is 
directly after a Vedic deity, like Indra, Varuna, Pusan. For there was 
a rule that abhivddaniya names (i.e. names given to a sisya at the time 
of his upanayana by the teacher) should be derived from deities. “From 
the times of Tai. S. 1 different presiding deities had been assigned to 
the naksatras e.g. ( Krttikas had Agni, Rohirfi Prajapati, Ardra Rudra 
etc.) 

Sutra Period 

More specific details about naming are given by the Grhya Sutras. 
From the nature of the details given, they may be grouped into three 
classes. 

The first class represented by the Asvalayana , 2 and the Apastamba :l 
Grhya Sutras tell us that after or on the 10th day 

1 Tai. S IV. 4. xo. Of course, in some cases more than one god is assigned to one 
Naksatra , and different Naksatras have the same gods. 
a I. 13. 1 and 4-9. Kane, op. cit. 229. 
s VI. 15. 1-3. Kane, Ibid. 
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(i) a son be given a name, beginning with 

(a) a sonant, semi-vowel in the middle, and visarga at its 
end, and consisting either of 2 or 4 syllables: 2 for firm 
position, 4 for spiritual glory. 

(b) the first part of the name being a noun, the second part 
a verb; 

(c) another name after a naksatra, which was to be secret. 
(2.) a daughter be given a name of uneven syllables. 

In the second class we have Hirnyakest , 1 Bharadvaja , 2 Gobhila, :t 
Sankhdyana, 4 Baudhdyana , 5 Khddira , 6 and Manava . 1 

According to some of these a secret name may be given at the time 
of birth, and the other after 10 days, 12 days, 100 days or a year. This 
latter, according to the Gobhila , must be a word ending in a krt termi¬ 
nation and must not be taddhita. Another name is given at the upa- 
nayana by the teacher. This must be derived from a deity, or a nak¬ 
satra, or his gotra. (II. 10.21). 

The Manava definitely lays down that the name should not be 
directly that of a deity. 

The girl’s name, Gobhila and Manava specify, should end 
in da. 

The third class consisting of Pdrasara H and Baudhdyaniya Grhya 
S'esa Sutra ,' 3 besides laying down that 

(i) namakarana should be on the 10th or 12th day, 

(ii) one name after naksatra, and the second at upanayana, 
add that a Brahmana’s name should end in sarman, 

Ksatriya’s —do— varman 

Vaisya's —do— gupta 

Sudra’s —do— bhrtya or ddsa, 

' II. 14. 10-T5, Kane, Ibid. 232. 

- I. 26. Ibid. 

3 II. 7. 15; II. 8. 14-165 II. 10.21. Ibid. 230. 

I Sutra 26;. I. 24. 4-6. Ibid. 233. 

1 . 24. Ibid. 23T. 

0 II. 2.30-31; 3.6 ard 10-12 and 4.12. Ibid., 231. 

7 I. 18. T-2. Ibid. 233. 

~ I. 17. Ibid. 232. 

II I. 11. 4-18. Ibid 234. 
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A girl’s name should have an uneven number of syllables and have 
a taddhita suffix, or end in a long vowel. 

Lastly the Vdraha-Grhva-Sutra 1 lays down that a father’s name 
should be avoided and a girl’s name should not be after a river, nak- 
satra, the moon, the sun, Pusan or should not be a name ending in 
raksita or datta preceded by the name of a deity. This latter injunction 
is also found in Manu . 1 2 I should not be surprised if this injunction 
was intended to stop the practice started by new converts to Buddhism. 
For among them, as evidenced by early inscriptions, such names are 
found. 3 

In Panini’s time names after naksatras were common, as is evident 
from the rules he lays down. 4 

Thus the Sutra literature itself shews a development of the Naming 
formulae, indicative of and reflecting perhaps the changing social 
fashion. Why and of what exact period we shall investigate later. 

Smrti Period 

“Manu omits,” as Kane 5 has tersely pointed out, “all these elaborate 
rules about giving a name in the case of males, makes no reference to 
the naksatra name or abhivadaniyti given to a boy, but gives two simple 
rules: 

1) The name of a Brahmana should be indicative of a 
mahgala ; of a Ksatriya strength, of a Vaisya wealth and of 
S'iidra lowness. 

2) To the name of a Brahmana an upapada (suffix) should be 
joined indicating sarman (happiness or blessing); of a king an 
upapada connected with protection; of a Vaisya indicating 
prosperity and of a S'iidra indicating dependence or service. 

Manu thus seems to enlarge upon the Parasara and Baudhdyaniya 
Grhya Sutras about the upapadas, and adds new facts about the name 
proper. 

1 III 1-3. Ibid., 233. 

2 III. 9. Ibid. 

" See Sankalia, “Cultural Significance of Personal Names in the Inscriptions of 
Deccan” BDCRI, 3. 349-91. 

1 IV. 3. 34. 36, Kane, op. cit. 236. 

5 IHQ> 1938, 238. 
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Nibandha Period 

Centuries later the Mitaksara, a commentary on the Yajhavalkya 
Smrti quotes Sankha, who says that a father should give a name con¬ 
nected with a family deity. 1 

Lastly we should note the practice advocated by mediaeval works on 
Jyotisa. According to it “each of the 27 naksatras is divided into 4 
pddas , and to each pada of a naksatra a specific letter is assigned (e.g. 
cu, ce, cu, and la for the 4 pddas of Asvini from which a person born in 
a particular pada of Asvini was called either Cudamani, Cedisa, Colesa 
Laksmana .” 2 Though this practice is disapproved by a late work like 
Dharmasind.hu (1790 A. d.), it survives among some of the Gujarati 
castes, where names are given after letters of the person’s rasi . 3 

The inscriptions provide dated evidence. When this s compared 
with the above type of evidence we can at once note the changes in 
social fashions, its adherence to the Sastra or canonical and the latest 
date for the literary evidence. 

In discussing this material period by period, or dynasty by dynasty, 

I would first take up the names of the members of different dynasties 

themselves, and then of other people mentioned in inscriptions. 

* 

Names of Members of Royal Families 

The Girnar edicts of Asoka have to be left out completely, as they 
do not mention any names pertaining to Gujarat. But of the rulers 
over Surastra during this period a reference is made in the inscription 
of Rudradaman. These rulers (a governor or viceroy, rastriya ) of 
Candragupta and Asoka were respectively Vaisya Pusyagupta and 
Yavana Tusaspha. Pusyagupta, who is definitely called a Vaisya, might 
be some relative of Candragupta. In that case it would show that he 
too did not originally belong to a Ksatriya family. Visnu Purana gives 
gupta as a Vaisya suffix. But since Tusaspha is definitely an Iranian 

1 Ibid, 235. My colleague, Dr. Iravati Karve, kindly informs me that this practice is 
followed in Maharastra. Thus, among a Karmarkar family, all boys are named after 
S'iva. 

2 IHQ, XV, 238. 

* It would appear that this practice was known in Maharastra in the 1 ith-i2th century. 
For Sri JMneivara in his JhaneSvari, while singing the praises of god Gariapati, at the 
beginning of Adhyaya 17, says that his (god’s) Rasinamva was Mauna. 
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name (cf. Vistasva (Hyastaspes), and Caispis (Teispes) the names of 
Darius’ (Darayava (h) us) father, and great grand-father respectively) 
it would either mean that the term ‘Yavana’ was applied to all foreigners 
from beyond the northwest frontier, or that Tusaspha, though originally 
an Iranian, and retaining this characteristic name, had become a natura¬ 
lised Indian. 

Why should a Yavana—Greek or Iranian—be put in charge of Surd¬ 
stra by Asoka ? The explanation is to be found in the fact that just 50 
years previous to the Mauryan occupation of Surdstra, parts of north¬ 
western and western India, including perhaps Sind and Surdstra , were 
under the hegemony of the Iranian emperor Darius and his successors. 
Either a number of Persians or Iranians had come and settled down in 
these newly conquered or controlled territories and so an Iranian was 
sent down as their governor or merely an Iranian was appointed to this 
new province. When the Mauryas conquered Surdstra they found for 
some reasons, necessary or convenient, to continue this practice. 
Viewed under this political background, the term ‘Yavana’ might more 
probably connote any northwestern foreigner and not necessarily an 
Ionian Greek. 

It has been shown 1 that the governors during the subsequent dynasties 
— Sdka Ksatrapas and Guptas—viz. Suvisakha and Parnadatta and 
Cakrapdlita respectively were Iranians. Cakrapdlita means ‘one pro¬ 
tected by the disc (bearer)’, i.e. devotee of Visnu, a name adopted 
after this person became a Vaisnava (Hindu). But his father’s name 
Parnadatta yields no sensible meaning, and seems to be “an Indiani- 
zation of an Iranian name Farna -data, which representing an old 
Iranian name Xvarenodata, would mean ‘created by Majesty’; a name 
of the same type as Ahura-ddta.” Such a long tradition of no less than 
700 years of Iranian rulers over Surdstra, if really true, might imply a 
settlement of Iranians somewhere in Kathiawad. And Dr. Moti 
Chandra 2 has rightly suggested that we should search for this in the 
Junagadh State. For aught we know, the descendants of Tusaspha , 
Suvisakha , Parnadatta, and Cakrapdlita might still be surviving! Of 
course under some Indian names. For the names themselves are after 
the Hindu gods— Karttikeya and Visnu. 

1 See J. Charpentier JR AS, , 1928, 904-5. 

a Ndgari-Pracarirti Patrika, Vikraira Samvat 2000, 184. 
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Ksatrapa 

The names of the Ksatrapa rulers themselves show how gradually they 
were Indianized and the religions they professed or patronized, and were 
popular during their period. We are explicitly told that they were S'akas. 

The name of the first ruler Castana is purely non-Indian, whereas 
the names of the subsequent rulers, about 29 in all, have either the 
first or second or both parts of their names in Sanskrit. 

The first parts of the name are either 

i) after the name of a deity—Rudra, 

ii) after a name connoting victory, glory, valour, (_ Jaya , 
V 7 ra, Yasodama or Vijaya-sena ). 

iii) After a name connoting virtue— Satya-daman. 

iv) —do— dominion—e.g. Prthivl , and Visva. 

The second part has either 

(i) daman , (ii) simha, (iii) sena, (iv) ghsada (or sri). 

Rudra as the first member of their names suggests that all these rulers 
at least were either devotees of Rudra, or patronized the cult of this 
god. Names of other deities— Visnu for instance—are conspicuous by 
their absence, unless Satya, appearing twice stands for Visnu, one of 
whose epithets was Satya. 1 

The rest of the first members of the nam^s together with the second 
parts show that these foreigners had adopted names which would befit 
their war-like profession and wanted them to be or were regarded as 
Ksatriyas. For the suffixes sena and simha have been included in the 
works assigned to the pre-Christian era as suffixes applicable to names 
of Ksatriyas only. 

The suffix daman though Sanskrit or Sanskritized is rarely met in 
earlier or later literature and epigraphs and seems to be part of the 
original S'aka name. Though Konow has taken it to be a Sanskrit name, 
it may have been originally derived, as Rapson - has pointed out, from 
the suffix dames . 3 The only Indian names which I can recall are those 

1 This epithet is supposed to be late. 

2 Rapson, CAA. Introduction, p. c. 

n Daman is common in Bengali; it has given a surname in modern Bengal. Surnames of 
castes other than the Brahmana were mostly the second elements in compounded names, 
e. g. gupta , datta> aditya , or a'ica, die , candra , canda, dhara . palita. etc. We have daman 
in two forms—the Sanskrit dama , dam and the proper NIA form da (^ 0 > anglicised as 
Dawn. S. K. C. 
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of Sudama, a friend of Sri Krsna , and of Kfsna himself. If, however, 
the word daman is Sanskrit, it must have been used in the sense of 
“connection with, tie with, i.e. devotee of Rudra, Satya, Simha etc.,” 
an application of the word which seems to have died out later. 

This knowledge derived from the names of S'akaKsatrapas of Surastra 
and Malwa is in general accordance with what we can gather from 
monuments and coins, and early literature. Though other Brahmanic 
faiths were current, that of S'iva was the most popular and widespread. 
And among his names and forms Rudra and Siva were most common, 
and the names of his son Suvisakha, Skanda or Karttikeya , 1 2 but not so 
much S'ambliu or Mahesa. So far none of the early inscriptions, even 
from other parts of India, mention these names. Next came Visnu 
and other Vedic gods, Varuna and Vdsava, and names of constellations 
etc. and the non-Aryan names in Ndga and Sarpa. Those who had 
embraced Buddhism or Jainism adopted names showing devotion to 
Buddha, or the Buddhist triad, and Jaina Tirthankaras. And it appears 
that at least one of the Ksatrapa rulers, the second son of Rudrasimha /, 
viz., Sanghadaman , took to Buddhism, as the word sangha implies. 

Gupta 

The names of the Gupta kings, Skandagupta and others have already 
been commented upon showing their partiality for the war-god Skanda 
or Karttikeya. 

Traikutaka 

Names of only three Traikutaka kings have been known viz., Indra- 
datta, Dahrasena, Vydgkrasena. Ordinarily datta - is not a suffix which 
is applied to names of Ksatriyas. And as this—perhaps the first member 
of the family—is not supposed to have ruled, it is not impossible, as 
suggested by the suffix, that the family was originally non -Ksatriya. 
The name of second member, Dahrasena, does not yield a satisfactory 
sense. Dahra means ‘ small, fine, thin; the cavity of the heart’ and when 

1 Jarl Charpkntier, JR AS, 1928: 902-05. 

2 The statement is made advisedly. For names of rulers, e.g., Bhagadatta of Prdg- 
jyotisa, do have this suffix. But in all these cases, it is worth inquiring into the original 
Varria of the family. 
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compounded with ‘agni’ is said to stand for Agastya in a former 
birth. 1 

Kataccuri 

Each one of the names of three Kataccuri Kings, Krsnaraya, S'ankara- 
gana, and Buddharaja, as the first member of their names suggests, 
would be a devotee of gods Visnu, Krsna and S iva and Buddha respec¬ 
tively. Such an eclecticism in the family is not borne out by their own 
profession of their faith. For in their inscriptions Krsnaraya is said to 
be solely devoted to Pasupati. But just as in these records we get the 
earliest epigraphical allusions to Pasupata form of S'iva, so it appears 
that in the name S ahkaragana we have perhaps the first epigraphical 
mention of the name S ankara. 

Gurjjara 

The cultural significance of the word “Dadda” appearing thrice as the 
name of the Gurjjara Kings of Broach and the birudas (titles) Vitaraga 
and Prasantaraga has already been noted by me before. 

The name “Dadda,” “ Duddd ” or even “ Duddd ” cannot be derived 
from any Sanskrit root like da. Nor are these names found in any 
Sanskrit or Prakrit dictionary. But it is possible that they have been 
derived from the Sanskrit Dardara, meaning a mountain, or region 
having holes or ravines. Such a region and person named after it seems 
to be implied in the names ‘Daddarapabbata’ and ‘ Mahadaddara ’ 
mentioned in the Daddara Jataka. 2 This Daddarapabbata can be no 
other than the mountainous tract of Dardistan' lying to the north-west 
of Kashmir, and south of Little Pamir. Since the river Sindhu after 
rising in the Himalayas near Tibet flowed through this country, Pdnini 
calls it Daradt Sindhuh, while prescribing the name of a river in accor¬ 
dance with its source. :t The people of this tract, Daradas, are mentioned 
separately along with the foreign tribes which sprang up with the Yava- 
nas, Mlecchar »nd S'akas, from the cow Kamadhenu, according to the 

1 Monier-williams, Sanskrit English Dictionary, 1809, 473. 

- Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, I, p. 1055 .1 am indebted to Dr. Katrc for sug¬ 
gesting this derivation. 

3 AgrawajA, “ Geographical Data in Pdttini’s Astddhydyi ",JUPHS, 16.1.19. 
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Mahabharata, (a passage which is included in the Critical Edition 1 ), 
when she was being forcibly driven away from Vasistha's asrama by 
Vihiamitra. The derivation of the words “Dadda” etc. from a Sans¬ 
krit Dor da, if accepted, will fit in well with the theory of the foreign 
origin of the Gurjjaras. The latter might signify their nomadic habits 
and profession, the former, Daradas or Dadda, their original habitat. 

Philologically there is nothing strange in the epithets Vitaraga and 
Prasantaraga. These are perfect Sanskrit expressions. But their use in 
ordinary parlance is so rare, while with the Jains they are commonly 
applied to their Tirthankaras and others highly spiritual souls, that I 
am tempted to suggest that these epithets perhaps reveal the patronage 
of Jainism by these early Gurjjara kings. From early times we know 
that this religion flourished at Broach but these epithets, interpreted 
in this way, show incidentally its prevalence in and around Broach 
during this period. 

Calukyas 

In the names and epithets of Calukya Kings of Navasarika, I would 
note the use of the word dsraya (JDharasraya), Jayasraya for the usual 
word dhara. They seem to have introduced this word and made 
their own as part of the epithet. 

Cahamana 

The solitary inscription of the Cdhamanas of Broach gives six names, 
five of which deserve notice. In Mahesvara and Hara-daman we get 
the well-known epithets of Siva. Dhruvabhatadeva reminds us of a 
similar name among the Maitrakas of Valabht, and both bhartr in 
Bhartrvaddha and daman recall similar first member and the suffix 
among the Sakas of Surastra and Malwa. Do these affinities in names 
point to the former common origin of these families of Western Indie, 
as it has been already suggested on other grounds? 

Rastrakuta 

No trace of this foreign element is seen in the names of the Rastra- 
kuta kings of the Deccan and Karnataka which ruled over Gujarat 

1 Adi Pam, adhyaya 175. 
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for nearly 400 years. Some members of the Rastrakuta family bore 
names and epithets such Nanna, Boddiga, Khottiga which shows the 
Kannada influence, either due to their long contact with Karnataka or 
because they were partly or wholly of Kannada origin. 

Only one member— Sankaragana —bears a S'aiva name, while the 
names Indra, Krsna and Govinda are repeated three or four times. 
In this of course the custom, prescribed by the S'dstras of naming a 
child after the forefather’s name was followed. I shall deal with it 
in detail later. The Rdstrakutas may also be credited with giving us 
the names or epithets ending in varsa {.Amoghavarsa , Akalavarsa), 
then the names beginning with Danti ( Dantivarma , which remind 
us of Dantavaktra of the Mahabharata) and Karka or Kakka. The 
last might be a naksatra name. Whether they have anything to do 
with the Kannada contact or not, and how far these names have left 
their mark on the culture of the region I cannot say. Among the names 
of rulers of India, ancient and early mediaeval, they seem to be unique 
and appear to have been given currency for the first time. None of the 
other Rastrakiita families, ruling over parts of Central and Northern 
India have the names in varsa, though once the name Karkaraja, and 
names beginning with Nanna are found. 1 In spite of dynastic indivi¬ 
dualities, the names fall into patterns such as sena, simha, deva, aditya , 
gupta, raja , varddhana, pala, to which the names of the Rastrakuta 
and one or two other dynasties form an exception. If they (the Rastta- 
kiita names) have influenced the subsequent culture, it may be dis¬ 
covered by studying the names of present Karnatakls ( Kannadigas ). 

Of the names of the few Paramara kings, one has the name or biruda 
Vdkpati, showing that much before his famous descendant Bhoja, one of 
the rulers of Malwa had this name, either because he was a literati, or 
patron of learning, a quality which descended through his family and 
burst forth in a blaze of light through Bhoja, or Vdkpati Munja. 

Lata Calukya 

Of the six rulers of the Lata Calukya family, five have the suffix 
raja, and one pala, whereas the names Barappa and Goggi, are net 

1 See Bhandarkar, “ Genealogical Lists, of Various Dynasties, Inscriptions of 
Northern India,” El , XIX to XXIII, Appendix, 401-3. and Sewei.i. and Aiyangaf, 
The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India. 
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Sanskrit and may yield some information on the original habitat or 
early family relations of this dynasty. 

Maitraka 

The names of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi show that the family 
used the suffixes sena, sirhha, and aditya, and once or twice bhatta and 
graha, of which aditya is the most common. Has it anything to do with 
the popular tradition that Valabhi rulers were worshippers of the Sun, 
and had a yajhakunda, which was defiled and hence the family perished? 
Of course their epigraphs declare openly one king, Dharapatta (bhatta?) 
as a devotee of the Sun. 

Capa 

I would note only two names of the small feudatory family of the 
Capas at Wadhwan. While the inscription calls them Capas, the names 
Pulakesi which is definitely Kannada and Dharanivaraha recall the 
famous Pulakesis of the Karnataka Calukyas and their crest, the Varaha. 
One wonders if this family was connected in any way with the Calukyas ! 

Caulukya 

Lastly we come to the Caulukyas or Solankis. For three generations 
the suffix raja, common to contemporary Rajputana dynasties, is 
current; then comes deva. The son and descendants of Tribhuvanapala 
have the suffix pala, whereas only Jayasimha has the suffix simha. 

Four names of the subsequent branch line called popularly Vaghela 
has the suffix deva, and* one or two have malla. The names proper 
are ordinary having nothing unusual about them, excepting Saranga- 
deva. This name, as one of the epigraphs shows, can be explained 
owing to the spread of Krsna cult in Gujarat. 

Names of Ordinary People 

A study of the personal names of kings has contributed certain 
information on the forms of religions prevailing at different periods 
in ancient and early mediaeval Gujarat. Further information can be 
had on these points from the study of the names of ordinary persons. 
These are usually donees, at times persons who are commemorated. 
However with the exception of the few early Ksatrapa and later Caulu- 
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kya inscriptions, the inscriptions of the intermediate rulers—beginning 
with the Traikutaka and ending with the Rd$trakuta-Paramdra in 
Gujarat proper and with the Maitrakas in Kathiawar—mention no 
one but the Brahmanas and the writers and conveyors ( Dutakas ) of 
the grant. We thus get only a glimpse of the culture of two members 
—Brahmanas and the writer class—of the society. 

In the Caulukya inscriptions Brahmanas figure less prominently; 
others, particularly the Vaisyas dominate the field. 

Ksatrapa Inscriptions 

The few Ksatrapa inscriptions give still fewer names of people. 
The earliest among them from Andhau in Cutch as well as the later 
show that endings -ila and deva, simha and bhuti, data (or f. data ) 
were common in western India as they were in the Deccan. 
Perhaps it would not be wrong to say that these were some of the name- 
endings in whole India during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Among the names proper we find Simhila, Madana, Jestavira, Yasa , 
Tresa (Trista), Rsabha, Bapaka, Rudra, Pratasaka and Kharapattha. 
Of these Jyestha, and Rudra might be after the corresponding naksa- 
tras. Rsabha was one of the favourite names at this period, but whether 
it has anything to do with the first Tirthahkara of the Jainas, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. Bapaka and its variant Bappaka often occur in later ins¬ 
criptions. These are said to be terms of endearments, according to 
Dr. Katre and with slight variations are found in all the Indo-European 
languages. The Gujarati Papa' for ‘father’ is perhaps directly derived 
from Bappaka. The last two names, Pratasaka and Kharapattha, I 
cannot explain at present. 

Who were these inhabitants of Cutch and Kathiawad? Sihila and 
his two sons Madana, and Rsabhadeva and sister Jyesthavira are 
said to be of Opasati gotra which might be perhaps the same as Au- 
pasava or Aupasivi, who are said to belong to the Bharadvaja family 
or group. 1 If so, the family might be a Brahmana. But Madana’s 
wife Yasodatta, who is called a S'ramansri, came from S’renika gotra. 
This and her father’s name Sihamitra seem to suggest that this family 
was Ksatriya. 

1 See Rao, Gotra-pravara-nibandha-kadambakam ( GPNK ) (Govt. Oriental Library 
Series, Mysore, 1900), 57 and 162 respectively. 
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Sendpatis Bapaka and Rudrabhuti were Abhiras originally but 
gradually by their martial profession must have come to be known 
as Ksatriyas. Pratasaka and his son Kharapattha claim Manasa gotra. 
I cannot trace this in any published lists of Brahmana gotras. 1 
No positive clues are given for judging the religion of these people. 
Yasodatta, since she is called a S'ramaneri, might have been a convert 
to Buddhism. 

Names of Brahmanas 

The Traikutaka and other later epigraphs mention:— 

(i) the name of the Brahmana donee; 

(ii) the Veda or its sub-branch professed by the donee; 

(iii) the gotra of the donee, 

(iv) the place whence he came (before he settled down on the 
plot of land or village granted to him). 

(v) the place where he was actually staying when the grant was 
made. 

From the first we should know:— 

(a) the types of names that a Brahmana took at that period and how 
far it was in accordance with the injunctions of the S'astras, 

(b) the prevailing religious tendencies, 

(c) some geographical and other information, if the names were 
after places, etc. 

The remaining four items should tell us what kinds of Brahmanas 
had come and settled or^ were newly settling down in Gujarat. In 
particular what Veda or Vedas they followed, and what their gotras 
were. And instructive should be the knowledge about the Brahmana 
gotras. For these, though originally 4 according to the Mahabharata, 
or 8 according to S'rauta and Dharmasu.tras and a little later 18, had 
multiplied into thousands according to Baudhayana. But a comparison 
between the epigraphic and literary material— Dharmasastras, Niban- 
dhakdras and others, as has been already observed by Kane 1 might 
lead to some useful results. 

Starting with the Traikutaka plates, when we for the first time get actual 
names of Brahmana donees, we find that in one instance the upapada. 


1 History of Dharmasastra, II, i, 494. 
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f svdmi is affixed to the name Nattruz, in the other Sarma to Naga. 

In the succeeding Kataccuri plates, the suffix t svdmV is applied 
to Bodha and Bappa. And the one plate of Samgamasimha has 'datta' 
and ‘Sarntma* joined to Atlanta and Prajapati respectively. 

The Gurjjara plates give the following names proper and suffixes. 1 

First Member of the Name 


Aditya (4) 

Indra (2) 

Agni (2) 

Ibvara (3) 

Bhagi (2) 

Karkka (1) 

Bhatta (2) 

Madhava (1) 

Bhatti (6) 

Mahadeva (1) 

Bhadra (1) 

Mahidhara (2) 

Dharma (1) 

Matri (1) 

Dama (1) 

Nandi 

Dhara (1) 

Pitr 

Drona (3) 

Rama 

Damodara (1) 

Rudra 

Datta (1) 

Saila 

Deva (1) 

Tapi 

Ghosa (1) 

Vata 

Gopa (1) 

Vayu 

Govinda (2) 

Visakha. 


Upapada (or Suffix ) 2 

Aditya 

Gana ' 

Bhata 

Naga 

Dama 

Ravi * 

Deva 

S’armma 

Dhara 

Sura 


Svdmi * 


In this list we can easily recognise names such as Aditya , Agni, 
Indra, Karkka, Rudra, Viiakha , Vayu (?) as names of deities connected 
with naksatras. We may call them Naksatra names. 

1 The number in brackets indicates the number of times the name occurs. 

9 Except those marked with an *, the rest are surnames in Bengal. S. K. C. 
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Names directly after deities are Dharma, Datta, Deva, Damodara , 
Govinda, Iivara, Mahadeva , Nandi, and Rama> representing Yama, 
Visnu, ( Krsria ), Siva and Rama. This shows that by the 7th century 
at the latest Brahmanas had brought into use names of deities not 
connected with any Naksatra , but Puranic deities, who were probably 
their family-gods. 

Drona and Pitr may be names after gotra and ancestors respectively. 

The name Mahidhara for a Brahmana, suggesting power and 
suzerainty and hence fit for a Ksatriya, is remarkable. One wonders 
if the name beginning with Tapi is after the river Tapi 1 ( Tapti ). 

Among suffixes besides sarmma, svami had already come to be ap¬ 
plied to Brahmana names from the Gupta period onwards. But now 
we . find 9 more, in which the occurrence of dama, found in Ksatrapa 
names, may be noted. Another suffix which draws our attention at 
this period is bhata or bhatta, denoting, at this period probably, martial 
or scholarly traits, but now in Bombay usually a Brahmin of cook class. 

In Gurjjara epigraphs the names of Brahmanas have the following 
suffixes (which are mentioned in alphabetical order). 2 


* 0 Aditya 

°Illa (?) 

°Bhata 

* °Naga 

* °Dama 

°Ravi 

* 0 Deva 

0 Sarmma 

* °Dhara 

* 0 Sura 

* °Gana 

0 Svami 


Bhata or Bhatta which is one of the suffixes is also found in some 
cases as a prefix. And that is the only known instance of a prefix. 
Thus we have Bhatta-G ovinda, -Mahidhara, - Madhava , -Narayana, etc. 
The suffixes are appended to names such as 

Gopa- ) aditya Matt-bhata Bhatti-dama 

Rudra- 1 

Bhatti-gana Aditya-naga 

1 Which as suggested by Dr. Chatterji, should have been derived from “ Tapati”. 
a Those marked with an asterik (*) feature as non-Brahmin surnames in Bengal. 
Originally, they were the second elements of personal names; then certain families made 
a point of using certain elements regularly for a number of generations, and then these 
crystallised into surnames. S. K. C. 
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Darno 
Dharma 
ISvara 
Mahi 
Aditya-xvfi 


dhara 


Bhagi - 
Deva - 
Datta - 


x svami 

V 


Drona - 
Purnna - 


Aditya - iartnma 

Agni- 

Indra - ) 

Pitr - i 
Tapi - 
Vata - 
Vayu- 


Indra-sura. 


There are a few names which have no suffixes. These are:—Bhadra, 
Bhatti, Drona , Ghosa, Isvara, Nandi, Rama, Suryya, Visakha, besides 
Abuka, Avuka, Bava or (Bhava ?), Gilaka, Karkka, Narmma, S'aila, 

Vada, Vatra (?). 


In the Rdstrakuta period the following are names among which 

some can be recognised 

as naksatra and names after other deities. 

Naksatra Names 1 

Aditya (3) 

Revi (.Ravi ?) 

Agni (3) 

Soma 

Bhanu (2) 

Names after Deities 

Ananta Visnu 

Naga 

Candi (?) 

Narasimha 

Damodara 

Keiava 

Datta (?) 

Krsna 

Govinda 

Kukkeivara 

Guhesvara 

Lakuti 


1 These are called Naksatra names on the basis of the practice mentioned on page ioi. 
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Ibvara 

Madhava 

Mahadeva 

MaheSvara 

Matr 


Sarwadeva 

Trivikrama 

Visnu 

Vitthala 

Yoga. 


The list at a glance shows, in spite of the limited nature of the evidence, 
how the fashion for naming after Puranic or family deities was gaining 
ground and the old rule, as old as the Taittlrya Sarhhita, was gradually 
declining. 

Among the names of Visnu we now find Damodara , Govinda, Ma- 
dhava, Kesava, Krsna, Narasimha, Visnu, Vitthala and Yoga. Perhaps 
this is the earliest occurrence of the name Vitthala, a name of Visnu 
(< Vitthu — Vitthala) 1 which has become very popular in Maharastra, 
and among the devotees of Vallabha Sampradaya, but which seems 
to be non-Sanskritic and Kannada in origin. 

There is a fairly large number of names of Siva, including Guhe- 
svara, Isvara, Mahadeva, Mahesvara, Kukkesvara and Lakuti, the 
last being one of the special forms of Siva. 

Besides these names, after deities, there are a number of names, 
such as Dhodthi, Durggabhatta, Jajjuka, Jojjibha, Lalla, Nema, Nena, 
Naina, Reyyaiya, all of which I cannot explain just now. Some of them 
seem to be Kannada, as they should be, as some of the Brahmanas 
are from Karnataka. 

The suffixes of this period also reflect the new tendencies. In the 
following list:— . 

Aditya, Aryya, Bhatta, Caturvedi, Dvivedi, Deva, Diksita, Isvara 

Kumar a (?), Sarmma, Sara, Sena, Sura, Svami, Yamma, Iyya, 
we find suffixes such as Caturvedi, Dvivedi, Diksita, for the first 
time. 2 Becoming common, they in the 20th century have been 
utilized as surnames by Brahmanas', sena as a Brahmana-sufiix. is rare, 
but is found before in a Kataccuri record from Gujarat. Others like 
°yya (>arya ?) seem to be purely Kannada suffixes. 


1 S. K. C. 

2 The Kannada and even the Marathi practice of taking the place-name as surname 
has been traced by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (IA, XLI (1912) 72) to a grant of Pulakesin II 
(circa. 630 A. d.), where “Umberkheda” is said to be the kulanama of a (Brahmana) 
Jyetfhasarma, of Tagara. 
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Another new feature, at this period, is the use of the prefix Bhatta 
to names. Denoting a scholar—as the word professor is now used—it 
later became a surname, just as the English word ‘Master’ has been 
becoming in Gujarati- speaking people and ‘professor’ might become 
among the Marathi-speaking people. 

Contrary to the injunction of one of the Grhya Sutras we find that 
there are a few names which are directly after the deities, and not 
derived from naksatras. 

The names from the plates of the Maitrakas of Valabhi have been 
arranged in the following groups: 

Naksatra Names Names after Puranic or Family Deities 


Aditya 

Damodara 

Guhatrata 

Nardyana 

Agni 

Bhava 

Isvara 

Pittalesvara 

Bhanu (?) 

Buddha 

Madana 

Rudra 

Candra (?) 

Candra 

Mahesvara 

Samba 

Mitra (?) 

Datta 

Matr 

Sasthi 

Visakha 

Deva 

Mitra (?) 

Skanda 

Sridhara 

Visnu, 

Yajha. 

Ksatriya or Vaisya type of Names 


Other Names 

Bappa 

Anahila 


Guhila 

Bhatti 

Guhadhya 


Kikkaka 

Dama 

Chaccharya 


Nadhulla 

Kumara 

Gillaka 


Nanna 

Madava (?) 
Siha 

Goggaka 


Saggada 

Vatrabhatti 


Once again, though at least two centuries earlier, we find that there are 
fewer instances of names after naksatras. Names after other deities 
are more. But among these the names of S'iva and Visnu are less than 
those in the Rastrakuta period. 
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Among names, other than those after deities, we have to note Ksatriya 
type of names such as Bhatti, Ddma,Kumdra, Siha, and a number of 
non-Sanskritic names like—Gillaka, Goggaka, Kikkaka, Saggada. 
One wonders if these are in any way connected with the Saka and other 
foreign elements in Western Gujarat. ‘Bappa’ as a Brahmana name has 
now been found to occur in all the three dynasties. What is it? 1 

Whereas ‘Mitra’ occurs for the first time during this period, 
Skanda which was a popular name in the early Christian era, sometimes 
compounded with Naga —is found compounded with trata , vasu 
and bhata, and occurs in the name of a Brahmana donee as well as a 
scribe. 

If the list of names proper is large, and different from the orthodox 
ones, the list of suffixes is indeed formidable. The undermentioned 
list includes no less than 21 suffixes. 


i.° dry a 

ii.° ilia 

2. 0 bhata 

12. 0 tsvara 

3. 0 bhatti 

13. 0 kula 

4. 0 bhava 

14. 0 kumdra 

5. 0 bhadra 

15. 0 mitra 

6.° bhuti 

16. 0 ravi 

7.® datta 

17. 0 sarmman 

8.° ghosa 

18.° svdmin 

9-° gopa 

19. 0 trata 

io.° guha 

20. 0 vasu 

ioa.° gupta . 

21. 0 ya$a. 


This would show that gone were the days when sarmma was sup¬ 
posed to be the only or one of the few suffixes applied to names of 
Brafunaitas. Liberal interpretation was put upon Manu’s dictum that 
a Brahmana name should have an upapada indicating happiness or 
blessing. The suffixes above listed include those indicating happiness 
(bhadra ), wealth or prosperity {bhuti, vasu ), fame (yasa), protection 
(gopa, trata), and others, showing that no hard and fast distinction 
prevailed between the suffixes to be applied to Brahmana, Ksatriya or 
VaiSya names. 

1 According to Dr. Chatterji, NIA Bappa—Bap (father). 
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Their Significance 

Do these suffixes point to a general mix-up and slackness in the 
observance of sastric rules or as has been argued by Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar the second part—the name ending—of a name is not necessa¬ 
rily a suffix, but represented in certain cases, e.g. in the case of Nagara 
Brahmanas, the names of families or tribes which were incorpo¬ 
rated into the ( Nagara ) Brahmana caste. 1 It would be therefore interest¬ 
ing to compare our data and see how far Dr. Bhandarkar’s conclusion 
is right. 

Bhandarkar’s Theory 

Bhandarkar’s theory is based on the fact that three manuscripts 
of Pravaradhyaya, one of which is dated in Samvat 1788, Vaisakha 
S'uda 8, Bhrigu, give a list of 13 sarmans , which were in use among the 
Nagara Brahmanas, in or before Samvat 1283. 

These sarmans are:— bhava, bhuta, dasa, datta, deva, g hosa, 
gupta, mitra, nanda, naga sarma, trdta, varma. 

The Brahmanas having the suffixes mitra and trdta belong to the 
Sarkaraksaya and Gargya gotras respectively. All these are supposed 
to be Nagaras. 

Now from Valabhi plates he collected instances where the Brahmanas 
had these gotras and sarmans , and belonged to Anartapura or Ananda- 
pura, a place which he definitely identified with Vadnagar , the home 
of the present-day Nagaras. 

Because of this close correspondence between the MS. data about 
Nagaras, and the inscriptional data, he concluded that “the Nagar 
Brahmanas appear first in the time of the Valabhi princes and that 
the i sarmans > that are now, were even then current amongst them.” 

He further showed that 10 of these Nagar Sarmans were found as 
family names among Kayasthas in Bengal 2 corresponding to Datta, 
Gupta, Mitra and Deb. Mitra, Varma and Gupta, again, are known 
to be names of royal families which flourished in Eastern India, say, 
from 100 b. c. to 600 a. d. 

1 Bhandarkar, “Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population,” I A. 40 (1911), 33. 

a According to Dr. CHATrtRji, others are found in their tadbhava forms, but these are 
not necessarily Kayastha surnames. 
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Coupled with this the custom observed by the Nagaras while per¬ 
forming religious ceremonies to add trata, gupta etc. to their name, 
e.g. Bhagvanlal trata, he held that these thirteen sarmans were not 
mere suffixes, but at least io of them represented the names of families 
or tribes that were incorporated in the Nagar Brahmaria caste. And 
that “this seems to point to a racial identity or affinity between the 
Kayasthas of Bengal and Nagar Brahmanas of Bombay Gujarat.” 

This is indeed a very important finding about the ethnological affi¬ 
nities of peoples in Gujarat. How far is it right in view of our exhaus-. 
tive study of Brahmana suffixes in early Gujarat? 

Its Refutation 

It is evident that Bhandarkar had not collected all the suffixes 
from Valabhi plates. He had examined only a few plates. In our 
list only 9 out of the 13 so-called Nagar a suffixes are found. These 
are bhava, bhiiti, datta, ghosa, gopa, (if for gupta), mitra, barman, and 
trata ; the missing ones > are dasa, nanda, naga, varma and even dev a. 
And if bhuti and gopa do not stand for bhuta and gupta respectively 
—then two more—in all seven missing sarmans. 

Of the remaining six, sarman is a recognised Brahmana suffix, and 
so also is datta (e.g. Yajhadatta etc. as stock examples), whereas deva, 
naga and sarmma in Gurjjara and deva and sarman occur in Rastra- 
kuta plates. But earlier still in the inscriptions of the Deccan the 
suxffies bhiiti, dasa, datta, deva, gopa, ghosa, gupta, sarman and varman 
were added to names. Of course we cannot say that these were used 
by Brahmanas only. However these data from early and pre-Maitraka 
inscriptions of Gujarat show that a number of suffixes regarded by 
Bhandarkar as Nagar suffixes were current among Brahmanas and 
others who were not from Anandapura. Only bhava, ghosa, mitra, trata , 
seem to be peculiar to Maitraka Brahmanas. Of these, only two, 
ghosa and mitra, can be compared with similar family names in Bengal, 1 
while ghosa occurs as the name proper in a Gurjjara plate. 

This detailed discussion of the comparative epigraphical data should 
show that Bhandarkar is not right in regarding the suffixes occurring in 
the Valabhi plates as definitely Nagar Sarmans. For out of the thirteen 

1 Trata survives in a rather rare Kayastha surname ta Ou). 
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only two can be regarded as such, others being found among other 
Brdhmanas, and other people of the earlier period, whereas six sarmans 
from the list of 13 do not occur among the suffixes collected from Mai- 
traka plates, the most important among the missing suffixes being 
dasa, gupta, (?), nandi and varman. 

Thus the Nagara ethnic relationship with Bengal Kayasthas, on the 
evidence of Sarmans alone, seems to be untenable with regard to the 
MS list. It seems that the writer collected all the then existing sarmans 
among the Nagar Brdhmanas, which has been accumulating for cen¬ 
turies as shown above and some (most) of which were used by other 
Brdhmanas as well. 

With regard to the argument about the connection of Maitraka 
Brdhmanas with Anandapura, out of about 125 Brahmarias listed above, 
only 15 bear connection with Anandapura. These have the following 


gotras 

and suffixes:— 



mitra 

Sarkaraksya 

R g 

Anandapura or Anar- 

guha 

Bharadvaja 

Sama 

tapura. 

trata 

33 

Sama 


mitra 

Sarkaraksi 

Rg 


datta 

Gargya 

Yaj. 


ghosa 

Kausaravasa 1 

Atharva 


gopa 

33 

33 



In all six suffixes; mitra is connected with Sarkaraksya gotra and 
Rgveda, guha and trata with Bharadvaja and Sama, datta with Gar- 
gya and Yajus, and ghosa and gopa with Kausaravasa and Atharvaveda. 
Thus even if we confine our inquiry only to these Brdhmanas connected 
with Anandapura , we cannot say that all of them must have been 
Nagaras. For Brdhmanas having similar or other gotra and Veda 
and even the suffix datta and mitra are found among Brdhmanas con¬ 
nected with other places. So in the absence of stronger evidence 
it may be said that these 15 Brdhmanas might not all have been Nagaras. 

Gotras and Vedic Sakhas of Brahmanas 

Who were these Brdhmanas, to what gotras (families) and Vedic. 
Sakhas did they belong? A consideration of their names and name- 
1 No such gotra found in the GPNK. There is however a gotra called Kesaravaya. 
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endings has brought out, to a certain extent, the religious and social 
conditions of the time which had influenced them. Further consi¬ 
deration of the items mentioned above, viz. the gotra and Veda and 
the vastavya and vinirgata of the donee should tell us what different 
kinds of Brahmanas had come and settled or were newly settling down 
giving rise to Brahmana colonies in Gujarat and which of them be¬ 
longed to the original 4 or 18 gotras, and which sakhas of the four 
Vedas were followed. When and if this information could be compared 
with similar data collected by a survey of the present-day Brahmana 
communities, 1 light can be thrown on the antiquity, migration etc. 
of the Brahmapa population of Gujarat. 

I would however confine myself to a study of the inscriptional data 
leaving the collection of the present-day material and its co-ordination 
with the former (inscriptional) to a student of Sociology. 

It is indeed a pity that the earliest epigraphs which refer to 
Brahmanas in Gujarat supply very few details about them. 

Inscriptions of the 2nd century b.c. —2nd century a. d. of the S'ata- 
vahanas, Ksaharatas and Ksatrapas speak of munificent donations to 
Brahmanas at Daman, on the Tapi and the Bands , at Prabhas and 
Junagadh, implying thereby the existence of a flourishing Brahmana 
community practically throughout the whole of Gujarat-Kathiawar, 
as these places represent Lata, Northern Gujarat and Surastra. Of 
course the community may have colonized in pockets at these religious 
centres, and may not have penetrated the interior, still its existence in 
fairly large numbers cannot be denied. How we wish we knew the 
details—at least the gotta and Veda of these Brahmanas! 

Three hundred years later the Traikutaka inscription is almost of 
a similar nature. It tells only the name, gotra and the place of residence 
(vastavya) of the donee. Thus we know that at Kapura, a place pro¬ 
bably in the Navasdri Mahal of the prant of the same name in the Baroda 
State, lived a Brahmana, named Nannasvami of the Bharadvaja gotra. 

The Brahmanas whom the Gurjjaras of Nandipuri patronized were 
of the following gotras: 

1 As has been done by Dr. Apte and Dr. Wagh of the Deccan College Research Insti¬ 
tute for two Maharastra sub-castes, viz. the Madhyandina and the Desastha Rgveda 
Brahmanas under Dr. Karve of the Sociology Department. 
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Bhdradvaja, Cauli, Daundakiya, Dhumrayana, Harita, 1 Kasyapa, 
Kaundinaya, Kausika, Laksmana, (Laksmaneya ?), Mathara, 2 
S’ravayaria , 3 Vatsa, Vasistha. 

Out of about io families of Bharadvajas, 4 belonged to Kanva Sakha of 
the Yajurveda, and were settled in Jambusara, one family had come from 
Dasapura (Mandasor) and lived at Ksirasara in Gujarat. The remaining 
5 families belonged to the Kauthuma Sakha of the Sama Veda and 
had settled at Sinsapadraka having gone there from Jambusara. 

411 the five families of the CauUs were Atharvanas of the Pippalada 
Sakha and had colonised at Bherajjika from Bharukaccha. 

The Daundakiyas, about 11 families, were, it appears all of the 
Vdjasaneya Kanva Sakha of the Yajurveda and having contacts with 
Sinsapadraka and Jambusara. The same was true of the two families 
of the Dhumrayanas 

Of the Harita gotra and Vdjasaneya Kanva Sakha we have a single 
family from Sirisapadraka-jambussLra. 

Of the 4 Kasyapas, two practised the Rgveda; of these two, one belong¬ 
ed to Asvalavana-carana and belonged to Sirtspaadraka- Jambusara; the 
other had come from Ahicchatra in U.P. The remaining two were 
Kanvas and from Sinsapadraka- Jambusara. 

The Kaundinyas, about 6 families, were, it appears, Madhyandina 
Kanvas, and excepting two who were from Lohikaksa , all from Siri$a- 
paJra/ea-Jambusara. 

A solitary family of the Kausikas, Samavediya, is said to belong to 
Kanvakubia (Kanoj). But this grant is proved to be forged. 

The three Laksmaniyas were Kanvas and from Jambusara. 

The Mat haras, about 5 families, also practised the Kanva Sakha and 
belonged to Sinsapadraka- Jambusara. 

The one family of Sravayana belonged to Madhyandina Sakha, 
had come from Girinagara and settled at Sraddhika-agrahara. 

Of the 14 families of the Vatsa gotra, though all were from Sirisa- 
padraka-]amb\iszra, at least half were Rgvedis of the Asvalayana-carana 
and the rest Kanvas. 

1 Not mentioned in GPNK. 

a GPNK does not mention this. There are however Harita and Haritayana. 

0 Does not occur in GPNK. 
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The Rgvedl VaHstha family from Kanyakubja had no genuine title 
of the land they professed to claim under the Gurjjaras. 

The above detailed survey of the Brahmanas for over a ioo years in 
the 7th-8th century shows that members of the Bharadvaja, Daundikya- 
Kaundinya and Vatsa gotras were almost in equal number, and pre¬ 
dominated over other groups. That of all the Vedic Sakhas the Kanva 
{Madhyandina) sakha was professed by the majority, then came a few 
families who were Rgvedls-, two of these— Kasyapas and Vatsas—are 
found among Yajurvedins; among the B haradvajiyas were both Madh- 
yandina Yajurvedts and Kauthumiya-Samaaedw, whereas the Caulis 
only were Atharvavedis. With the exception of three or four families, 
which had emigrated from Girinagara in Saurastra, from Dasapura 
(Malwa) and Ahicchatra (U.P.), all the rest, Rg, Sama, Yajur and 
Atharvavedis , were inhabitants of Jambusara or of the country round 
about Broach. 

We must see how many of these families are found in these regions 
nowadays; secondly what is the relation of these families and their 
Vedic Sakhas to what we know from literature about the origin and 
spread of Brahmana sub-castes. 

Table showing the Relation between the Vedic Sakha and 
Gotra and Provenance of Brahmanas mentioned in 
Gurjjara Inscriptions. 

RGVEDA 


Asvalavana Carana General 

i i 

Kasyapa (S'jma/>arfra-Jambusara). Kasyapa (Ahicchatra) 

Vatsa —do— 

Vasistha {Kanyakubja}) 


SAM A VEDA 


Kauthuma Sakha General 

Bharadvaja (Sirisapadraka- Jambusara.) Kausika {Kanyakubja}) 
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ATHARVAVEDA 

I _ 

Pippalada 

Cauli, 

YAJURVEDA 


Kd.ij.va Vdja.Mddh. General 

Bharadvaja Bharadvaja ( Ksirasara- 

(S'irisapadra-Jambusard). Dasapura .) 

Daundakiya „ 

Dkumrdydna „ 

Harita ,, 

Kasyapa ,, 

Kaundinya „ and Lohikaksa) 

Laksmanya „ 

Mathara* ( Mathara?) „ 

Vatsa „ 

In the Rastrakuta inscriptions, found in and dealing with Gujarat, 
the Brahmanas of the following gotras are found: 

Agneyasamana (AgnisarmayanaT),Bharadvaja, Gautama, Katyayana, 
Kausa , Kausiki (Kausika ? ), Kaundina (Kaundinya ?), Laksayana, 
Lakpnana, Lavana ( Lavani ?), Mathara, Mudgala, Parasara, 
S'andilya, Saundana, 1 Vaddamukha, 1 Varsneya, Vatsa, Vatsyayana , 
Yaugana. 2 

A comparison with the list from Gurjjara plates shows that not only 
is this list larger but it has names which are not found in the former 
and also vice versa. Can this be explained away on the ground that 
the Rastrakutas commanded a much larger empire, and hence drew 
Brahmanas of various gotras ? But this simple explanation does not 
account for the non-mention of at least 7 gotras which are found in 
the Gurjjara list. Has it anything to do with the patronage of certain 
gotras because either they were from the same country as the rulers, 

1 Not mentioned in GPNK. The reading seems to be wrong. 
a Not mentioned in GPNK. It has however Yaugandharayaria. 
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or because they were the earlier settlers or belonged to the older or 
newer groups, might be explained by further investigations. 

The Agneyasamanas —six families—were Madhyandinas and re¬ 
sided at Govattana. 

The Bhdradvdjas number 18 in all, but since this includes the sepa¬ 
rate references to sons and fathers, the number would be really io 
or so. These fall into 3 groups. The first group of three families is 
Rgvedt and had emigrated from Karhad (a). The second group of three 
to four families belonged to the Taittiriya Sakha of the Yajurveda and 
came from Badavi (Kcmataka ), Tigawi and Vengi. The last group 
was of the Madhyandinas and lived at Govattana, identified with 
Kotna, 1 a few miles south-west of Baroda. 

The four Gautamiyas were of Madhyandina Sakha and hailed from 
Govattana, so also the three families of the Katyayanas and 
Kaunas. 

A solitary family of the Kausikas, following the Kanva Sakha is 
said to have come from Pundravarddhana in Bengal. 

A family of Kundinas, who are merely said to be Adhvaryus, i. e. 
Yajurvedts, lived at Variavi near Surat. 

Similarly a family of Laksayanas, also Yajurvedts, lived at 
Bhadrapali, while two families of Laksmana gotras and Madhyan- 
dinas, one of which had come from Pataliputra (Bihar), lived at 
Tenna (Ten) and Umbara, both in the Bardoli Taluka, Surat 
District. 

The three families of Lavanas, all Madhyandinas lived at Baddara- 
siddhi (Borsad) and Govattana. 

Of the four Mathara families of Vajasaneya Kanva Sakha, three 
lived at Govattana and one at Manyakhetaka. The two Mudgala 
Madhyandina families lived at Govattana. 

There was a family each of Parasara, Sandilya, Saundana, Yaugaria 
and three of Varsaneya gotra and Madhyandina Sakha and residing 
at Govattana. 

From Vcdabhi came a Madhyandina of Vatsyayana gotra, while 
there was one Vaddamukha, a Rgvedt. 

1 Survey Map of India, i"=i Mile ——^ 
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Of the six Vatsa gotriyas, one family was a Rgvedi , but further de¬ 
tails about it are missing. Another was a Kanva , and lived at Jambu- 
sara. The third was a Madhyandina and lived at Govattana. One Vcttistha 
was a Rgvedi from Bharukaccha. 

These epigraphical data about Rastrakuta Brahmanas show that 
during the succeeding 200 years or so, (c. 750-970 A. D.) the Bharadvajas 
still predominated, but whereas the earlier families had settled around 
Broach, and belonged half to the Kanva Sakha of the Yajurveda, and 
half to the Kauthuma of the Samaveda , some of the Rastrakuta Bhara- 
dvajas had come from Karnataka or further south, a few of which were 
Rgvedis, and others of the Taittiriya Sakha. It is to be noted however 
that Gujarat ( Govattana ) Yajurvediyas were of the Madhyandina 
Sakha , as under the Gurjjaras. 

Likewise some of the Matharas came from the Deccan, and some 
belonged to Govattana. 

Only one Kaundinya family, living at Variavi, south of Jambusar- 
Broach is mentioned. But like this family, the Laksmanas of the Bar- 
doli Taluka were also patronised. 

All the remaining gotras are new. Of these one Vatsyayana and a 
Madhyandina is from Valabhi, 

This analysis of the patronage of Brahmanas by the Rastrakutas 
leaves the impression that they did not show any special preference 
for Brahmanas from the Deccan and Karnataka. Since the rulers were 
from these parts, a small South Indian element was no doubt intro¬ 
duced into Gujarat as during the Calukyas. But the place which figures 
very prominently is Govattana. What was Jambusara in the Gurjjara 
period, a home of Brahmanas of several gotras, Govattana was under 
the Rastrakutas. If Buehler’s identification is correct, then these two 
lie in contiguous areas, and must have formed with Badarasiddhi 
(Borsad), immediately to the north and north-west of Jambusar and 
Kotna respectively, and Motakka to the south in Surat District, large 
colonies of Brahmanas in the heart of the most fertile regions of Central 
Gujarat. 

Again as during the preceding period the Brahmanas belonging to 
the Madhyandina and Kanva Sakhas were patronized most; then those 
of the Taittiriya Sakha and lastly Rgvedis. 

It would be too much to assert that Samavedis and Atharvavedis 
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were not patronized at all, but so far there is no evidence from the 
Gujarat inscriptions of the Rastrakutas . 

Table showing the Relationship between Vedic Sakhas, 

Gotras and Provenance of Brahmanas mentioned in 
Rastrkuta Inscriptions found in Gujarat 

YAJURVEDA 


Madhyandina 

‘1 

Taittirlya 

1 

Agnesamana 1 ( Govattana ) 

1 

Kanva. Bhdradvdja ( Badavi ) 

Bhdradvdja ” 

Karahada 

Gautama ” 

Tigavi 

Katydyana ” 

Kausa 1 ” 

Vengi. 

Kundina (Variavi ) 1 

Laksayana (Bhadrapali) 



Laksmana 1 (Umbara, Tenna, Pataliputra ) 
Lavana 1 (Govattana and Badarasiddhi (Borsad). 
Mudgala ( Govattana) 

Parasara ” 

S'andilya ” 

Saundana 1 ” • 

Yaugana 1 ” 

Vatsyayana ( 1 Valabhi ) 

Varsaneya (< Govattana ) 

Vatsa’ ' 

Vasistha (Bharukaccha). 

Bhdradvdja ( Karahada ) 

Vaddamukha ( Govattana ) x 
Vatsa 

Vatistha (Bharukaccha). 


1 See footnotes on these on pp. 124 and 126. 
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The copper-plates of the Maitrakas of Valabhl mention the following 
Brahmana gotras ; 

Atreya (2), Audaratani 1 (1), Bhargava (2), Bharadvdja (7), 
Darbha (1) Daundavya 2 (1), Dronayana (1), Gargya (3), Jabala (1), 
Katyapa (1) Kautika (8), Kapisthala (2), Kautaravasa 2 (1), Manava 
(1) Opasvati 2 (1) Par afar a (4), Sandilya (4), Sarkkaraksi (4), Tapasa 
(1), Vatsa (1), Vrajagana 2 (1). (Vrsagana?) 

In this list we have only 5 gotras — Bharadvdja, Daundavya, Katyapa, 
Kautika, and Vatsa which are common to the Gurjjara list and there 
are five— Bharadvdja, Kautika, Paratara, Sandilya and Vatsa which 
are also found in the Rastrakuta list. The three gotras which occur 
in all the three lists are Bharadvdja, Kausika and Vatsa. All the rest 
are new and found for the first time in Maitrka inscriptions. 

What is the significance of this? Does it merely show the spread or 
existence of more Brahmana families or has it anything to do with 
the migration of Brahmanas due to political, social and religious 
causes? 

Of the two Atreya families, one is a Vajasaneya from Nagaraka, 
the other an Atharvavedi from Hastavapra (Hathab), on the south¬ 
east coast of Kathiawar. 

The family of the Audaratanis is said to have migrated from Data- 
pura and settled down in Valabhl. 

There are two Bhargava families; one a Rgvedi from Hastavapra, 
the other a Yajurvedl of Maitrayaniya Sakha from Brahmapura. 

Once again the Bharadvajas are in a larger number. Of the 7 families, 
one is a Yajurvedl (Maitrayaniya ) from (iomutraka and resident 
of Valabhl. All the rest are Samavedis, perhaps of the Kauthuma 
Sakha. One is a resident of Khetaka, having migrated there from Giri- 
nagara; one a resident of Valabhl, come from Gomutraka. The third 
a resident of Kikkata , an emigre from Simhapura. The fourth a 
resident of Valabhl from Anartapura. The fifth from Kutahrada. 

The Daundavya is a Vajasaneya from Dlpa, that is modern Diu, 
a Portuguese possession. The Dronayana is an Atharvavedi, resident 
of Hastakavapra. 


1 GPNK. has not this but has Audari. 

2 GPNK. does not mention this. 
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Of the two Gargyas , one is a Yajurvedi or Samavedi, resident of 
Valabhi from Anandapura ; the other a Rgvedi, resident of Liptikhanda 
from Varddhamana (Wadhwan). 

The Jabala is a Vajasaneya of Simhapura. Both the Kapifthalas are 
Sdmavedis and resident of Gorakesi Goras, near Mahuva, from Va- 
tapadra. 

The Kasyapa is a Samavedi from Damaripataka. Of the 8 Kausika 
families, two are Yajurvedis, one from Valabhi, the rest Sdmavedis, 
one each from Dasapura, Jambusara, and Valabhi. 

The one Kausaravasa family is an Atharvavedi and inhabitant of 
Anarttapura. The Manava, a Samavedi of Vatapadra, and the Opas- 
vati a Vajasaneya of Akrolaka. 

One of the Parasaras is an Atharvavedi of Dabka, and the other 
three Vajasaneya Madhyandinas, i.ihabitants of Khetaka and Agas- 
tikagrahdra, having gone there from Udumbaragahvara, and Samga- 
puri. 

Of the four Sandilyas, three are Kauthuma Sdmavedis, resident 
of S'ahkaravataka, while the fourth is of the Maitrayani Sakha of the 
Yajurveda. 

All the four Sarkkaraksis are Rgvedis, one resident of Anandapura, 
the second and third of Khetaka and emigre from Anandapura and 
Anartapura respectively, the fourth a resident of Kasaragrama and 
emigre from Anarttapura 

The Tapasa seems to be a Rgvedi and a resident of Khetaka, having 
gone there from Girinagara. 

Surprisingly only one Vatsa is found so far in Maitraka plates. He 
is as before, a Vajasaneya, resident of Simhapura, and an emigre from 
Girinagara. 

The one Vrajagana is a Samavedi and inhabitant of Stthha- 
pura. 

This detailed survey of the Maitraka Brahmanas, their gotras, the 
Vedic S'akhas followed by them and the places where they lived has 
been briefly summarised in the table on the next page. 
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Table showing the Relationship between Gotras, Vedic Sakhas and 
Provenance of Brahmanas mentioned in Maitraka Inscriptions 


Bhargava 

RGVEDA 

Hastavapra, Brahmapura. 

Gdrgya 

Liptikhanda-Varddhamana. 

S'drkkaraksi 

Khetaka, Ananda- Anartta-pura. 

Tapasa 

Khetaka, Girinagara. 

Atreya 

ATHARVAVEDA 

Hastavapra 

Dronayana 


Kausaravasa 

Anarttapura 

Parasara 

Dabka. 

Bharadvaja 

SAM A VEDA 

Kauthuma Sakha 

[ Valabhi- Anandapura 
\ Khetaka-Girinagara 

Gdrgya 

[ Kikkata-Simhapura. 

Valabhi- Anandapura. 

Kapisthala 

Gorakesa-Vatapadra. 

Kautika 

Dasapura. 

Manava 

Vatapadra. 

S'andilya 

S ahkaravataka. 

Vrajagana 1 

Simhapura. • 


YAJURVEDA 


Vajasaneya Madhyandina Kanva Maitrdyaniya. 

Atreya (Nagaraka) Bhargava 

Dandavya (Dipa ) (Hastavapra) 

Bharadvaja 

(continued on the next page) (Valabhl- Gomutraka) 

Sandilya (Vimlakata, 
near Valdbhi) 

1 See footnote at p. 130. 
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Gdrgya ( Valabhi-Anandapura ) 

Jdbdla ( Sithhapura ). 

Kautika (Mahicchaka, Pusyasambapura, 

Agastikagrahara, Valabhl , Jambusara.) 

Opasvati (Akrolaka) 

Parasara (Khetaka, Udumbaragahvara, 

Agastikagrahara, Sambapura). 

Vatsa (Simhapura-G irinagara). 

Upamanyu (Girinagara- S'raddhika ( Sadhi, 
i mile east of Arnti, Padra Taluka). 

The table at a glance shows that the Yajurveda claimed the largest 
number of Brahmanas, drawn from 12 gotras. These were spread over 
parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

The Sdmavedis were not much less; drawn from 8 gotras, four of 
which are found in the list of Yajurvedis, and were spread almost over 
the same regions as the Yajurvedis. 

The Rgveda and Atharvaveda each has Brahmanas from 4 gotras. 
The two of the former are common to the Yajus and Sama list; of the 
latter only one, Parasara, occurs in the Yajurveda list. 

The knowledge derived from this study of the Gujarat Brahmanas 
during the early mediaeval period, 500-970 A.D., can be further ad¬ 
vanced if we can correlate it with a similar knowledge derived from 
the present distribution of Brahmanas, their gotras and Vedic S'akhas 
followed by them, and with what can be gathered from early 
literature. 

Unfortunately our data cannot be fully compared with either of these. 
For similar study is not yet made of these two sources. Enthoven’s 
ethnographic survey gives a long list of Gujarat Brahmanas, but this 
is admitted to be merely geographical, where no mention is made of 
the gotra and Vedic S’akha of each group. 

It would however appear from the brief notes on the Gurjjara Brah- 
rnanas published by John Wilson in his Indian Caste , 1 nearly 70 
years ago, that most of the Gujarat Brahmanas, though by that time 
known by their geographical distinctions, were followers of the 

1 Vol. II, 91-124. 
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Madhyartdina Sakha of the Yajurveda. The Rgveda claimed a majority 
of the Nagara sub-groups, 1 though not exclusively. A few Nagaras 
were adherents of the Samaveda, but its exclusive followers were the 
Sajodras, 2 Gahgaputras. :i and Kapilas, 4 No exclusive followers of the 
Atharvaveda have been mentioned, but it had a few followers among 
the Vay adds. 5 

This proportion among Brahmanas following the different Vedas 
does not seem to have been disturbed through all these 1000 years. 

How or why this happened, and which group or family first came 
“o inhabit Gujarat? 

I cannot answer why it is so. As to the second part of the question 
viz., which group came first, I would note that as far as the gotras are 
concerned, the Bharadvajas , Kausikas and Vatsas figure in all the 
dynastic periods. But Bhargavas who are credited traditionally with 
the colonisation of the coastal strip from Broach to Sopara or a little 
further down, are found only, and that too twice, in the Maitraka 
plates. 

Now the gotras can be counted at the present day by thousands, 
as they were even in the time of Baudhayana . 6 Rao in his Gotra- 
Pravara-Nibandhakadambakam has listed nearly 5000 gotra -rsis, 
that is names of forefathers, which a Brahmana would take while 
performing religious functions, ordinarily at least thrice a day. 

Howeveij according to the Mai ibharata , the original ( adya) gotra 
rsis were four only, viz. Bhrgu, Vasistha, Kasyapa , and Ahgiras. All 
the Srauta Sutras mention the following eight: Vi'svamitra, Jama- 
dagni, Bharadzaja, Gautama, Atri, Agastya,* Vasistha and Kasyapa. 

To this, names of 10 more r$is, who were once Ksatriyas, were 
added in the Vedic period bringing the list to 18 gotra rsis. Those 
are regarded as the original founder-members, from which the various 
other sub-groups sprang up. For gotra, as defined by Partini, meant 
“descendants from the grandson onwards of any well-known man. 

1 Ibid. 97. 

2 Ibid. 103 

• Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 108. 

* Ibid. 104. 

6 Vaidya, All India Oriental Conference Report, I (1919), 36. 
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Gotram pautraprabhiityapatyam ”. 1 The general conception is that 
gotra denotes all persons who trace descent in an unbroken male line 
from a common male ancestor, whereas according to the Srauta and 
Dharmasutras the progeny of the 8 primary sages is declared to be 
a gotra 

When we compare our list of gotras from inscriptions with this 
original list, we find that in the Gurjjara list of gotras there are only 
five of the 18 adya gotras , 9 are new; the Rastrakiita has only 4 old 
gotras and 16 new, while the Maitraka fist has only 3 old and 16 new 
gotras. The new ones represent descendants of the subsequent 
founders. In this way the antiquity of a number of gotras can be 
fixed, when information from inscriptions all over India will be 
gathered. 

The Vedic Sakhas 

As far as the Sakhas of the four Vedas are concerned we do not 
get much information, or what is available is in accordance with what 
is known from old literature. Thus we know that the Rgveda’s Asva- 
layana Sakha , Santa’s Kauthuma, Yajur’s two main Sukla and Kr?na; 
and of the former Kanva and Madhyandlna and the latter’s Taitti- 
riya and Maitrayaniya , and lastly the Atharva’s Pippalada Sakha 
were prevalent in Gujarat. 

These details, though so few, are important for tracing the history 
and antiquity of the existence of the various Sakhas of the different 
Vedas. Presumably the various sakhas existed both in the oral and 
and written forms. So when the Gujarat epigraphs of the 7th-ioth 
centuries tell us that the Rg’s Asvalayana and the Atharva’s Pippalada 
sakha were studied, then we may some day expect to discover MSS. 
of these recensions, though at present only the Sakala of the Rg. and 
the best preserved MS. of the Saunaka, and only a single inaccurate 
MS. of the Pippalada recensions of the Atharva have come down 
to us. 

In the case of the Yajurveda, some further interesting enquiries are 
possible. For instance, there is the persistent tradition, beginning 
with Patahjali (.Mahdbhasya , I. 1. 1) that it had one hundred and 

1 Ibid. 
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one sakhas. What are these ioi sakhas ? and how many of them had 
spread to Gujarat? It would appear from the extracts cited by Dr. 
Raghu Vira 1 from the Devi Parana, 2 Agni Parana, 3 4 * Visnu Purana, x the 
AVParisista Caranavyuha, 5 the YV PariHsta Caranavyuha list, 6 and of 
the newly discovered Yajur Vrksa, a chart on which the Yajur tree is 
drawn with ioi branches reaching every remote corner of the Indian 
Peninsula; “that the list contains”, as Raghu Vira said of another list, 
“names of deary as who were invoked at certain ceremonies, and not 
of Sakha pravartakas.” Secondly some of the names are purely of 
of semi-geographical nature, (cf. Paundra Vatsa, Gauda-Gurjara, 
Puskaraniya etc.,). 7 This also leads me to think that the list is 
very late, at least of a period when such geographical designations of 
Brahmanas were becoming fashionable. 

Anyway the chart is useful in this that it tells us the distribution 
of certain sub-sakhas, which may be really after the gotra rsis. Thus 
we have the following sub-branches of the S'ukla Yajur:— 

Kanvas are located in the Krsnauna desa, probably the region of the 
conjoint stream of the Krsna and Vena. 

• Jabalds in the Narmada (valley). 

Parasaras and Gauda Gurjaras in Marudesa. 

Galavas in Saurastra. 

Katyayanas on the confluence (?) of the Narmada. 

Almost all the Krsna Yajurvedis are placed in the south; the 
Taittiriyas and Mailrayaniyas south of the Godavari, Apastambas in 
Andhra-desa and Hirnayakesis “near Parasurama ” i.e. in the Konkan, 
Aupamanyavas in Krauhcadvipa and Kapisthulas in Yavanadesa and 
Manavas in Saurastra-desa. 

If I am right in thinking that some of these sub-branches of the 
Yajur Veda really stand for names of gotras of Brahmayas found within 
ts followers, then in the list of Brahmanas from the Rastrakiita plates 

1 Raghu Vira, “Sakhas of the Yajur Veda” Journal of Vedic Studies, II (1935) 1. 

2 Ibid. 3 

8 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

0 Ibid. 4. 

8 Ibid. 4-6 

7 Ibid. 11, 14 etc. 
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we do find Karivas, Parasaras , and a few Katyayanas of S'ukla Yajur 
residents of Govattana in Gujarat. The former have been also found 
in Maharastra. All followers of the Krsna Yajurveda have been found 
to come from south of the Godavari. 

The Maitraka plates have shown us the existence of the Kapisthalas 
and Jabalas, besides that of the Parasaras in Gujarat. 

Thus the epigraphical evidence is corroborated to a certain extent 
by literary evidence of unknown date, and also by the count of the 
existing Brahmana families, following different Vedas and their S'akhas 
in the last century. 


Names of Persons other than Brahmanas. Caulukya Period 

The general characteristics of personal names of the Caulukya 
period has already been indicated. If in the earlier periods names of 
Brahmanas completely dominated the epigraphical field, during this 
period, their names almost seem to fade out, while those of the merchant 
class appear in increasing numbers. With them appear their profes¬ 
sional and other designations which ultimately became surnames in the 
20th century, and we get the first clear glimpse of the sub-castes after 
regional groups of people. In short we see not only in the political 
sphere the foundations being laid of an independent Gujarat, but also 
in the social sphere, of cultural elements that we have inherited today. 
In the Appendix, 


Column 

Column 


I gives the names of persons arranged alphabetically. 

II the profession or designation of the person. 

III Religion —do— 

IV Caste or Sub-caste —do— 

V Residence —do— 

VI The time and king under whom the person lived. 

VII The source of the information in cloumns I to VI. 


Taking up only the names themselves, we are struck by the fact that 
almost half the number of names are non-Sanskritic. We may even 
classify all the names into 

I. Sanskrit, further divided into 
(a) Purely Sanskrit, (b) Sanskritized. 
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II. Prakrit, further divided into 
(a) Purely Prakrit, (b) Prakritized. 

The Sanskrit names include names such as Anupamadevi, Asaditya, 
Bhojadeva, Candasarma, Caydasimha, Damodara, Devadhara, Govinda, 
Kumdrasimha , Mahipala, Ramacandra , Madhusiidana, Somaravi. 
These do not present any problem. Their cultural significance will be 
dealt with further. 

The Sanskritized group will comprise such names:— 

Abubrahima , Noradina, both of which are Arabic, Piroja which is Persian, 
designations Mudi and Bai, which are supposed to be Turkish and all 
the Prakrit or Prakritized words which have been used as Sanskrit. 

Purely Prakrit elements are found very often in the suffixes e.g. slha\ 
sometimes in the first member of the word e.g. Jasa-pala or deva, or 
Jaga-deva, Ratana-pala, Salakhana, Satikumara , or at times the entire 
word, e. g. Bhola, and other names ending in -la, such as Cahila, Kakala, 
Khetala, Sodhala, Palhana (supposed to be from Pralhadana ). 

While these names can be derived from Sanskrit, either partly or 
wholly, and thus their import understood there are a number of other 
Prakrit-looking names which defy or seem to fall outside the rules given 
for the formation of the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages. 

These names, according to their endings have been grouped into the 
following classes. 


Names ending in da 


1. Ahada. 

2. Arhbada. 

3. Bhimada. 

4. Cahada. 

5. Cahuda 

6 . Cada 

7. Dahada 

8. Dedd{ 7 ) 

9. Dhuhada. 

10. Jasahadq.. 

11. Kakhada. 


*12. Khimada. 

13. Nagada. 

14. Dethada. 

15. Punada. 

16. Sakhada. 

17. Savada. 

18. Sohada. 

19. Vahada. 

20. Vohadi. 

21. Vahuda. 

22. Vajada. 

23. Vohadi. 
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Names ending in ga. 


i. Amiga. 

8. Putiga. 

2 . Caciga 

9. Raniga. 

3. Canga (?) 

10. Saliga. 

4. Dhaiiliga 

11. Sohaga. 

5. Dharaniga. 

12. Sumiga. 

6. Putugi-deva. 

13. Valiga. 

7. Pumga. 


Names ending in °lha or °lhana 

1. Alha 

8. Ktlhana. 

2 ’ Alhana 

9. Malhana. 

3. Alhana 

10. Palhana. 

4. Delha 

11. Pralhadana. 

5. Delhana 

12. Ralha. 

6. Jalhana. 

13. Salha. 

7. Kalhana. 


Names ending 

in °la 

1. Asala. 

8. Rasala. 

2. Bhola. 

9. Sahla. 

3. Cahila. 

10. Sadhala. 

4. Desala. ’ 

11. Vapala. 

5. Gosala. 

12. Vaijala 

6. Gajaila 

13. Vlsala. (?). 

7. Pasila. 



A few of the names in each group might be derived from 
Sanskrit as 


Ambada 

Vahada < Vagada 
Sohaga 


Palha 


< Amrabhata. 

< Vagabhata. 

< Sobhand (?) Saubhagya 

< Pralhadana. 
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but most of the names cannot be so derived. Even Vagada and 
others seem to be attempts to sanskritize Prakrit or foreign words, 
for they appear in Sanskrit works written by Jaina acaryas of the 
period. 

What are these name-endings in da and ga? One explanation is, as 
suggested by Dr. Katre, that these are S'aka names or name-endings, 
or Sanskrit or Prakrit endings S'akaized because the bearers of the names 
were either S'akas or Gurjjaras or some such people from Central 
Asia. If we look to the other details, persons bearing these non-Sans- 
kritic, non-Prakritic names we find that most of them are Jainas, be¬ 
longing to the sub-castes Pragvata, Osavala,Dharkkata, many of them 
merchants and originally residents of Rajputana. One of them, Pethada 
is actually called a Gurjjara. So it would not be surprising that these 
Jainas and others, all having S'akaized name-endings, belonged origi¬ 
nally to the Gurjjara tribe which colonised first in the Panjab, and then 
in Rajputana. And since during the Caulukya period, they flocked to 
Northern Gujarat, occupied some of the most important positions in 
the realm, and acquired immense wealth, the new country which they 
colonised came to be called after them— Gurjaratra, and later Gujarat. 
This would explain why so many of them are Jainas. Just as in the 
earlier period Buddhism claimed a number of converts among the S'akas 
and Indo-Greeks, and now Christianity claims among Kolis and other 
aboriginal tribes, so Jainism could claim a large share of these foreigners. 
Still a smaller number perhaps did find entrance in the Hindu fold, 
as the specification of the religion of a number of persons would show; 
some of them might be reconverts too, as many of the Porvdds {Prag- 
vatas of the epigraphs) who were Jainas some 700 years ago, became 
Vaisnavas by the efforts of Vallabhacarya in the XVI century, and 
are still so. 

These Prakrit-looking names are, therefore, of immense ethnological 
significance pointing as they do to the foreign elements in the popula¬ 
tion of the Caulukya Gujarat, and to the consequent change in the 
country’s name. 1 For not only the rulers possibly were, in not a far 
too distant period, of foreign descent, but even part of the population 
was also of a similar origin. 

1 See Sankalia, “Origin of the Gurjaras”. JGRS. 1946. 82-87. 
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Designations 

Further foreign influence over these Gurjjara Jainas, this time per¬ 
haps because of their contact as merchants and traders with foreigners, 
is seen in the designations their men and women bear. 

Mudi 

Ganga or Gaga, the father of Dharaniga , and the prime an¬ 
cestor of the famous Vastupdla-Tejahpala, is called a Mudi. This 
word cannot be the same as Sanskrit Mudi meaning moonlight, or 
any derivative from v mud, but is supposed to be no other than our 
Gujarati word 1 modi’ meaning a grocer. 1 But mudi or modi is not 
a real Gujarati word, derived from Prakrit, Apabhramsa, or Sanskrit. 
It is regarded as a loan word from Arabic, as my colleague Prof. 
C. H. Shaikh kindly informs me. If this view is correct, then the word 
must have been borrowed from the foreign merchants trading with 
merchants in Gujarat-Rajputana, or borrowed from the invading 
hosts coming with Mahmud of Ghazna, or brought along with them 
by the Gurjjaras. Since no earlier reference is so far found, the latter 
alternative may be ruled out. 

In the original Arabic it means prosperous, wealthy, a sense even 
now implied to some extent by the term modi. 

Bai 

Even more interesting than the word mudi is the word Bai, which 
is found prefixed to the names of sisters of Tejahpala , 2 as Bai Jalhana- 

• 1 Sanskrit modaka means sweetmeat; from this ‘one dealing in sweetmeat etc.’ might 
be called modi(?). Is the word Mudi itself from Sanskrit? It has more or less the same 
connotation. 

When the lectures were delivered the above hypothesis was put forward, but later 
on consulting Dr. Chatterji I found that the word had most probably come from the 
Egyptian mudra. He says: 

Hebrew Mizraim , Arabic Misr — Egypt; whence Old Persian Mudraya = Egypt 
(z > d in OP)— mudra—' Egyptian article, Egyptian flat seal as opposed to a Baby¬ 
lonian cylindrical seal^> Skt. mudra = seal, sealing, ring > MIA. mudda ', muddia> NTA 
mudiy muda-di or mud-rx ‘ring’; Skt. maudrika— ‘man in charge of a seal’, MIA. moddia= 
‘man in charge of stores sealed (with royal seal),’ store-keeper. > NIA. Modi ‘grocer*. 
Khan Bahadur A. K. Shaikh also tells me that though in Arabic Mu‘di means ‘one 
who causes to reach, deliver etc., it is not used in the sense of ‘purveyor*. 

2 EI. VIII. 227. 
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devi, Bai Mail, Bai Sohagaya, Bai Vayajuka and once in the case of 
another woman, Bai Sodhala-devt. 1 

Here I think we have the earliest reference to a word which has 
become a common term for addressing a woman in Gujarati , Marathi, 
and Hindi. Its other forms are Baidi in Gujarati , and Bayako in Ma¬ 
rathi, but in Gujarati Baidi is not used in good parlance. 2 

Two explanations are given as to the origin of the word Bai. The 
first is that the word belongs to the group of onomatopoetic or such 
type of words used by the very young children for their mother, which 
are more or less the same in all languages. So far there is no known 
recorded use of the word Bai in early Sanskrit or Prakrit literature. 
Hemacandra, in the 12th century, uses the word for ‘mother’ in his 
Kumarapalapratibodha. This may be the same as our Bai. But in the 
epigraphs it is not used in the sense of mother, but as a term of address 
for ‘woman’. 

Since such a use is very common among Muslims, it is supposed 
to be a loan word from the Turkish or Arabic (?). If it is, it seems 
to have been introduced in N. W. India, owing to the same reasons 
as those mentioned in the case of mudi. However, before accepting 
this latter explanation, it needs to be proved that it was actually in 
use in Islamic countries prior to the 12th century. 

Whatever might have been the true origin of the word Bai , the 
term seems to be introduced in the language of the people through 
the higher aristocratic classes (?) in about the 13th century. Whether 
because it was a foreign word (?) or whether there were some other 
reasons it appears to have been so much valued, perhaps because it 
was so valued by the foreigners themselves, that it has precedence 
over and is used along with Devi, a Sanskrit word of long standing, 
used for goddesses and queens. 

It is in this way that we have borrowed other terms of address like 
Saheb, Mr., Esquire, Monsieur, Miss, Madam as we came into con- 

1 Ibid. V. 103. 

2 According to Professor A. K. Shaikh, Persian dictionaries give ‘bayo’, ‘bayok’, 
or ‘bayog’ as Persian words meaning ‘ bride’. Dr. Chatterji asks, “Is Bai, Bayako 
an Austric word? cf. Oriya mdipa ‘wife’, maikinid ‘woman’,discussed in Dr. P.C. Bagchi, 
Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravadian in India , Introduction, p. XXII. 
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tact with other foreigners, and rejected the old Sanskrit terms of 
address as Sriman, Sri, Arya(a),Devi, Deva. In some of our modem 
names bat has become part of the name itself, otherwise when used 
with Miss or Mrs., either Miss (Mrs.) or Bat is redundant. But the 
instance is exactly analogous to the use of Bat and Devi together. 
Our recent craze or avidity can be explained, subject people as we are 
and wishing to emulate our masters, but why did our forefathers think 
it advisable to do so seven centuries ago? Was it merely due to commer¬ 
cial contact that such cultural changes were effected ? Looking to pre¬ 
sent Gujarati communities, who have spread far and wide in India and 
abroad, and imbibed foreign culture so much as to forget their own 
language in a generation or two, this does not seem to be impossible. 

Persons having these S'a&a-Gurjjara name-endings were not all Jainas, 
nor were they all Vaisyas or Vaniks. My impression, gathered from the 
study of names and their endings, the mention of the sub-caste, the 
professional designation, or designation of status in the village or 
Government administration together with the specification of the reli¬ 
gion of these persons, leads me to think that io-nth century was a 
period of flux, and the caste distinctions were not so well settled and 
fixed, as, say, 50 years ago; I cannot say just at present, for we are al¬ 
ready witnessing the beginning of such a period of flux. I would 
illustrate this point with a few illustrations. 

Jnatis 

Most of the Jainas belonged to one or the other of the following 
jUdtis :— Pragvata, Modha, Oisavala, Srimala, Dharkkata. In some ins¬ 
tances the word kula is used for jnati , and this applies to Pragvata and 
Srimala only. Here we see not only the traces of ‘regional’ sub-castes, 
or caste groups formed according to localities, but perhaps also of the 
suffix i vala‘, that all-pervading termination denoting “one who is in 
possession of”, or “one belonging to”, which is nowadays used for 
indicating one’s business, native place etc. 

This tendency to form regional caste groups is also noticed among 
other main castes and we hear of Rayakavala-jMti, Nagara, and Palli 
jhati, and Modha ( jhati ) or vamla. 

Going back to the Jainas, it is to be observed that Pragvata is no other 
than the present Porvad or Porval. The latter two cannot be derived 
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from Pragvata , but might come from the expression Porityavodana, 
and I believe that Pragvata is a Sanskritization of Porvad. This may not 
be originally the name of a place, but of a person, as expressions like 
Porityavodana-anvayai, Pragvatakula, and vamsa would suggest, though 
it is also possible that imitating Brahmanas and Ksatriyas who traced 
their origin to some famous Rsi, these Jainas who were probably 
foreigners used the words kula and vamsa for indicating descent 
from a place! 

Oisavala is the present Osvala, one of the main Marwadi sub-groups. 
They are all from Osavala in Marwad, Raj putana. It would appear 
that they are called so from this place-name. Or is it that the place is 
called by that name because Oisavalas lived in large numbers there, 
Oisavala itself being a tribal name, or the name of one of the 
ancestors? 

Members of Srimala jhati are now called Srimali. There seems to 
be no doubt that the word stands and stood formerly for a place and 
not for a person. 

Dharkkata is not now found among the list of castes of Bombay 
Presidency mentioned by Enthoven. Perhaps it exists among the 
Marwadis in Rajputana. 

At present both Jainas and non-Jainas are found among 
Porvads, Osvalas and Srimalis. This religious distinction might 
correspond respectively with non -Vaisya Vanikas and Vaisya Vanikas. 
But even some Jainas are Vanikas. And in the Caulukya 
literature Vastupala - Tejahpala are described as Vanikas. Vanikas 
they were in the literal sense of the word, for they were big 
merchants. 

But it must be observed here that in none of the epigraphs either 
they or members of Oisavala , or S'rimala, or Dharkkata castes are called 
Vaisyas or Vanikas. While their business or profession may be indicated 
by the designations Tha ( kkara ), Sresthi or Gosthi (?) I should think 
that from the point of view of orthodox Jainism, it was not necessary 
to profess any caste distinction, as Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya, for no 
such distinctions existed or were tolerated. 

In the personal names borne by the Jainas at this period we notice a 
free adoption of Ksatriya and Vaisya names and name-endings; take for 
example names of members of the! family of Tejahpala’s wife: Sri 
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S'avadeva, S'aliga, Sagara, Gaga or Ganga , Dharaniga, Raniga; and 
also of Tejahpala’s own family, Candaprasada, Soma (raja), Asardja, 
Malla-sena, Vastupala, Tejahpala and Lwiasimha. There is nothing 
to suggest that these families were Vaisyas. Except perhaps the prefix 
Tha° standing for Jhakkara, meaning as I will show later, a merchant. 
These names therefore cannot be regarded as purely Vaifya 
names. 

If Vastupala-Tejahpala were regarded as Vaisyas, it was probably 
because by profession they were Vanikas, and by religion supposed to be 
non-violent. Since, later still, all or most of the Jains engaged themselves 
in trade or business, their religion definitely precluding them from 
warfare, the Jainas came to be regarded as Vaisyas and their names, as I 
will show later, were strictly after the Vaisya-Vanik pattern. 

Whatever may have been the views of writers in cloisters, the epi¬ 
graphs of the period seem to record what was actually happening in the 
socio-religious field. 

While the names of Jainas are not indicative of their caste, because 
probably they had none, some of the names do indicate that the person 
was a recent convert to Jainism, or the faith or caste to which prior to 
his conversion he belonged. In the former category we may place 
names like Jinadeva, Virdeva, Pasacandra (Sk. Parsvacandra ), names 
after some of the 24 Tirthankaras. Whereas names like Brahmadeva, 
and Brahmasaranu would normally suggest that the person before 
his conversion was a Brahmana or that he had realized or was a seeker 
after Brahman. Some—very few—bear names of Hindu gods too, 
such as Lakhmana, Ramacandra , but so far no names after S iva or 
Visnu have been found. 

However a vast majority retain their semi-Sanskrit, semi-Prakrit-like 
names as pointed out at the outset of this section. 

With regard to the suffixes of Jaina names most of them have no 
suffixes; others have simha, siha, deva , and candra. The last becoming 
canda and even now constitutes a characteristic Jaina personal name¬ 
ending. No doubt it was borrowed from Jaina acaryas , (cf. Hema- 
candra, and names of other acaryas ). “Siha” has been incorporated in 
the name itself, as Padmasiha has become Padmasi (or if). 

The non-Jaina names include a few of Brahmarias, Kayasthas, arti¬ 
sans and others which do not fall within any definite group. 
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Those of the first, viz. Brahmanas, are very few. But even in these 
we observe the dropping out of the Sarman-t nding, and the new practice 
of naming directly after the family god Siva or Visnu. That the Brah- 
tnanas had also begun to form caste-groups after certain places has 
already been noted. The one prominent group which is often mentioned 
as Rurohitas and ministers of the state is that of the Nagaras. Reference 
is also made to Kapisthalas and Rayakavalas, 

Kayastha 

Persons called Kay as thas are usually found as writers in inscriptions. 
Nowadays they form a distinct sub-caste in Gujarat, Bengal, and U.P. 
Though writers are always mentioned separately in inscriptions from 
a very early period their caste is nowhere indicated until we come to 
the Caulukya period. Did then Kay as t has appear only at about this 
period as a writer class? 

With a view to ascertaining this point, the names and designations 
of writers in Gujarat inscriptions from the earliest times are reviewed 
below briefly and the evidence compared with similar material from 
the Caulukya period. 

The most important point that strikes one while reviewing the 
names of writers of Gurjjara, Maitraka, Rastrakiita and other mis¬ 
cellaneous records is that there seems to be a regular office, and its 
holder, bearing the titles ‘ Sdndhivigrahika’ and Divirapati ’, a here¬ 
ditary officer. This might be due to the fact that the son might have 
followed in the father’s footsteps, but it is more probable that the 
family belonged to the class of writers and, since writers were recruited 
from this class alone, very often the office tended to be hereditary. 

It is true that no name of the writers’ group or caste is mentioned 
in all these inscriptions, except once in a record of Rastrakiita Amogha- 
varsa, where the phrase Vallabha -Kayastha is specifically men¬ 
tioned. 

So it is not impossible that this writer class did not originally form 
a ‘caste’, in the sense in which we use it today, but formed only a 
functional group. It is in this sense, in the primary sense of office, 
that the term Prathama- or Jyestha-Kayastha is used in the 5th, 6th 
and even 8th century inscriptions of the Guptas and other dynasties 
in Bengal. 
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In exactly identical sense the significance of the term Kayastha 
is explained by Visnu and Ydjfiavalkya Smrtis , though it does not 
occur in the oldest Dharmasutras of Gautama, Apastamba , Baudhayana 
and VaSistha, nor in the Manusmrti, according to Kane 1 who fur¬ 
ther thinks that in the early centuries of the Christian era, Kayastha 
was an officer, “having been possibly derived from or is a Sanskrit 
approximation of some foreign word.” A Kayastha , according to the 
Visnu Dha.S., wrote the public documents; and according to the com¬ 
mentary on the Ydjfiavalkya Smrti he was an accountant and scribe. 
These Smrtis and the Commentary do not lay down any new thing 
but perhaps echo the actual state of facts as observed and recorded 
in inscriptions 

But in India, as elsewhere, (in Egypt, Rome, England) where pro¬ 
fessions were long since hereditary, they tended to form distinct 
endogamous groups or castes. When actually this practice originated 
we do not know, but in about the ioth century these sub-castes begin 
to appear in inscriptions. The Kayastha is one of these sub-castes. 
Not only is it mentioned as a distinct entity in Caulukya records from 
the time of Mularaja onwards, but at about the same time it is men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions of the Gurjjara -Pratiharas and their successors, 
the Gahadvalas of Kanauj, and Palas and their successors in 
Bengal. 

What is therefore established is that there was a writer class in 
Gujarat from a very early period, at least from 600 a. d., which later 
in the ioth century came to form a sub-caste called Kayastha. 

In view of this fact one can hardly agree with the view expressed 
in the Bombay Gazetteer , and repeated by Enthoven that the great 
writer caste (of the Kayasthas) had been brought into Gujarat by 
Muhammadan conquerors at the close of the 16th century when Guja¬ 
rat became part of the Mughal empire. 

Even now the caste numbers only 2000 and odd souls, which is 
spread in small numbers all over Gujarat. What the Mughals therefore 

1 Op. cit. II, i, 75-76; also NIA, I, 739-43. 

2 It has been suggested that OP. X A ay a Oiya (Khshayathiya) =‘ King ’ is, 
the source of Kayastha through a MIA *Khayattha, *Khayathiya; originally it was just 
a title of respect for officials under the Persian emperors like thakur , mdhdraj , sahib, 
master, etc., S. K. C. 
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must have done is to augment the existing number of Kayasthas, 
who wrote royal and public charters for 1000 years or more, before 
the arrival of the Mughals. 

What was the original Vartia to which this writer caste belonged? 

Traditionally Gujarat Kayasthas trace their descent from one or 
the other of Ksatriya dynasties, whereas according to one inscriptional 
account 1 they were the descendants of a S'iidra servant of sag cKachara, 
but blessed to become wise and diplomats by a boon of S iva, while 
another inscription would claim their descent from Kaiyapa. Similar 
also seems to be the view implied in the statement that the upper 
classes of Bengal Kayasthas are descended from the five attendants 
of the five Brahmanas who came to Bengal at the invitation of 
Adisura. 

Risley’s view was that though Kayasthas might have some Aryan 
blood as their intellectual attainments would show, he was inclined to 
think that they should have been mostly recruited from the Vatiyas 
and S'udras rather than from the Ksatriyas and Brahmanas. 

If personal names have any significance, the name endings bhatta 
and bhatti in the names of Gurjjara, Maitraka and Rastrakuta writers 
would show that these were probably Brahmanas, (for bhatta at this 
period, and even in our times is applied to a Brahmana), though the 
same cannot be said of Anahila or Madanahila, the first writer, from 
whom Skandabhata and Vatsabhatti descended. Anahila in one case, 
—in the famous story of the foundation of Anahilapura—is supposed 
to be a shepherd. One wonders whether the founder of the writer 
class of Valabhi plates was originally a pure Ksatriya, or Brahmana, or 
belonged to a mixed caste. 

Names of some of the writers of Caulukya plates, according to the 
explanation already given seem to be S'aka or Gurjjara-like, in some 
cases Ksatriya- like ( Satikumara, Somasimha, Kumara, Jaitrasirhha ), 
whereas in one case it seems to be Brahmana- like 2 ( Vateivara ). 

Since even the names cannot be classified into one or two clear 
Varifa-g roups, the mixed and varied descent of the Kayasthas, as the 
various accounts above-noted claim, seems to be justified, and the 

1 History of Bengal, I, 588. 

* Cf. Kane, History of Dharmaidstra, II, i, p. 77; NIA. I, 743. 
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names themselves seem to fall into Brahmana, Kfatriya, VaiSya , and 
Sudra (?) categories. 

Professional Surnames 


Hattavanika 

Mahattama or Mahattara 

Josi 

Masahani 

Pari° 

Sa° ( dhu ) 

Piigi 

S'a° 

Ranaka 

S're 0 

Ratitta 

Xhakkara 

Bhanasali 

Thakkura 

Brhatpurusa 

Pandita 

Dhruva 

Samghavi 

Gandhin 

S’ilpl 

Gosthi 

Soni 

Mahajana 

Koli (Kaulika?) 


The Caulukya period not only indicates the emergence of sub-castes, 
but gives a glimpse of the various functional, professional and other 
“positional” designations which were then actually used and which 
survived through the Muslim-Mughal period and became surnames 
of various families. 

Sadhu 

The most interesting from the point of view of present surnames 
are the designations Saclhu, S'resthi, Thakkara, Samghavi, Dhruva. 

At present one of the most common surnames among Gujaratis is 
Shah. Even without a census it can be said that the surname is 
primarily and most widely prevalent among the business communities. 
Perhaps it is little known and one will be surprised to learn that the 
origin of this surname is to be traced to the designation Sadhu 1 which is 
found mostly prefixed, in its abbreviated form Sa° or Sa° to the names 
of merchants plying various trades in an inscription of Sarahgadeva 
and others. But in a few cases the full word Sadhu is found in a similar 

1 Sddhu> Sdhu, Saha, Sa, Saha. It is common in Bengal as denoting merchants 
and also as a caste surname. S. K. C. 
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Context, the earliest epigraphical reference being in the Surat Plate of 
Tribhuvanapala which leaves no doubt that Sa° stands for Sadhu. This 
record makes distinction between a Sart ha and Sadhu; the former con¬ 
notating evidently a caravan trader, the latter having a fixed habitation. 

It is in this very sense that the most popular account ( katha ) of Sri 
Satyanarayariadeva supposed to form part of the Skandapurdna uses the 
term Sadhu , which is popularly taken to be the name of the merchant. 

It also surprises me that the names of a number of these Sadhus 
are given in what we call “curt form” without any suffixes, just as 
on the Stock Exchange in Bombay even the biggest share-broker is 
simply addressed by his name, omitting the usual suffixes lal, das etc. 

It appears that a distinction was made between Sadhu and S'resthi 
and between these and Thakkura, for in the same record some people 
bear the title S're°. And most of the people in Jaina inscriptions from 
Mt. Abu have this title. It is believed by some scholars that Sresthi 
denoted a Sahukara, a money-lender. 

Sresthi 

A S'resthi originally might have been a village or town alderman, 
as it appears in that context in Gupta inscriptions, an office bestowed 
upon the most prominent person—prominent because of his wealth 
acquired through trade and commerce, a business magnate—in the town 
or village. Such a man would also be a money-lender. The Sresthis 
continued to enjoy this position of respect and trust, as long as the 
village and town panchayats functioned in India. Even when these 
fell in disuse, the S'resthis still continued to act as bankers. With the 
opening of banks, the real S'resthis disappeared from cities, but the 
term came to be applied prominently to all and sundry who had a 
little money and stood in some superior position. But if the history 
of families which bear the surname ‘Sheth’ is studied, it will be dis¬ 
covered that their forefathers were the town business magnates and 
bankers. Thus a S'resthi was much more than a Sadhu who was merely 
a merchant, but gradually both came to acquire the same denotation. 

Thakkura 

'Thakkura , a title or designation of a municipal officer, or as 
a very petty royal officer, appears for the first time in the Caulukya 
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records. At about the same time it makes its appearance in other 
parts of Northern India and Bengal. 

Nowadays in Gujarat we have the surname Xhakkar, mostly among 
Luhanas and Bhatias, Xhakor among Brahma-Ksatris and among petty 
feudal chiefs in Gujarat and Kathiawad, whereas among Vaisnavas, 
the deity is called ‘ThakoriT. 

Can the proto-type of all these words be Xhakkura of inscriptions and 
later Prakrit texts and commentaries on early Jaina literature? In the 
latter, Xhakkura means a village chief, or a petty landholder or Jagirdar. 
Since these were expected to wield arms in defence of their property 
etc., and some of them were probably Ksatriyas, a Thakkura is supposed 
to be a Ksatriya or Rajput. This is why besides Thakors or Jagirdars, 
others who are called ‘ Xhakardas ’ in Gujarat, all claim to be of Rajput 
descent. If the explanation were only racial, then all the persons bearing 
the title Thakkura in Caulukya records would have to be regarded as 
Ksatriyas. While this may be true in some cases, it is not true of all. 
For there are cases where the person is known to be a Brahmana, in 
some cases a Kayastha, and in one or two a Modha. And since it is 
used with reference to persons who appear to be merchants (as in the 
case of members of the family of Tejahpala and his father-in-law), 
of writers who also bear the title ‘ SandhivigrahikcC or Dutaka , and even 
women, it appears that during the Caulukya period Xhakkura was 
primarily a title, applied irrespective of the caste of the person bearing 
it. This title might have been denoting a small feudal chief, a Jagirdar. 
Even in the list of officers mentioned in a grant of Ajayapala, it occupies 
almost the last place. 

The origin of Xhakor class in Gujarat, and in other parts of India, 
e.g. Bengal, can be thus explained, and traced back at least to the ioth 
century. 

What is the word Xhakkura itself, and how did it come to mean a 
petty chief? Perhaps non-Sanskritic in origin it seems to be related 
to fhakka, meaning a ‘merchant’ and is said to occur in a first century 
inscription. 1 And the present surname Xhakkara, found among Luhanas 

1 Monier-Willi AMS, Sanskrit Dictoinary, p. 430. Sylvain Levi, I think, derived 
it from a Turki word— tegin, through a dialectal form like *tcgur, which gave MIA. 
thakkura. See Bloch’s L' Indo-Aryen. S. K. C. 
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and Bhafias, many of whom are traders and merchants, seems to have 
been used in this primary sense of a merchant. 

Of the other ‘positional’ titles: Brhatpurusa, Gosthi, Mahajana, 
Mahattama, Mahattara, Ranaka, Raiitta, (from Rajaputra (?)—the last 
survives in the surname Raiit, found in Orissa, Ranaka, in Rana, a 
title of kings, of Mewad, and other Rajput chiefs; the office of Mahajana 
survived till very late, and is still seen in Bombay in some corporate 
bodies as grain merchants association, etc., and also as surname (cf. 
Marathi Mahdjani ). I do not know whether Gosthi survives and in 
what form. Perhaps Brhatpurusa stands for the term “ Motera ”, 
meaning “Elders”. What has become of Mahattama, Mahattara? 
Has it turned into or has it any relation with Mehta ? 1 

Hattavanika , Joshi, Pari’ ( Parikha?) Pandita, Piigi, Silpi, and Soni 
are functional designations. Of these the last two, S ilpi and Soni now 
form small sub-castes. Hattavanika is our Gujarati ‘Dukandar’. Whe¬ 
ther Pari’ stands for Parikha or Parekha , and Bhana for Bhartasali 
cannot be said for certain. 

Sahghavi, now a surname in many Gujarati Vaisnava Banias and 
Jainas, originally was the title bestowed, or assumed by rich Jainas who 
organised a sahgha for a pilgrimage to Jaina holy places. 

Naming in a family 

Royal genealogies provide the only evidence, for a long time, during 
the ancient and the early mediaeval period on this point. 

A glance at the Ksatrapa, Gurjjara, Cahamana, Rastrakuta, Paramara, 
and Caulukya genealogies shows that very often the grandson 
was named after the grandfather, but never a son was named after 
the father. Exception to this practice is noticed among the last 
S'iladityas of the Maitraka dynasty. Unless S'iladitya is regarded as a 
title, which it most probably is, it would be indeed strange to have 
members of the four successive generations and standing in the relation 
of father and son bearing the same name. 

This practice of avoiding the father’s name was specifically advocated, 
as we have seen above, by the Varaha-Grhyasutra. 

Among the common or non-royal people, we have mostly the names 
of Brahmana donees. A few instances which give the names of three 

1 Gujarati Mehta, Bihari Mahato, both would appear to be from Mahanta. S. K. C. 
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generations show that the father’s name is never repeated in naming a 
child, who is very often named after the grandfather. 

Caulukya Period 

Unlike in the very early period, about ioo a.d. when boys and girls 
had identical names, the differentiation being made by the feminine 
termination d, 1 we find in the Caulukya period as far as the naming in 
a Jaina family was concerned that: 

(i) there was a tendency 2 to give names from a certain set of names, 
or having certain endings. 

(ii) that grandfather’s or ancestor’s name was usually not repeated. 

(iii) that when several daughters and sons were there, each was given 
a different name as far as possible. 

(iv) that distinction was made merely by the addition of feminine 
termination i or a, by giving a distinct name with or without the 
addition of the devi. 

Very little material has come down to us for other castes of Hindus. 

There is one point to be noted in the manner in which Jaina names 
are given in the inscriptions carved in temples at Delvada, Mt. Abu. 
Following the practice observed in inscriptions from the earliest period, 
a person is mentioned as a son of so and so, and the father’s name being 
in the genitive precedes that of the son. Thus the father’s name came 
first. But since the names are Prakrit, and the word for son, putra, 
first prakritized a into °utta } and then abbreviated into °u- we find the 
names in the following manner: Sri Desalaii Brahmasaranu, that is 
Brahmasaranu, son of EVesala. Now if V indicating ‘son of’ drops out 
in usage, then the father’s name comes first, and then that of the son, 
leaving no indication of the fact. But the society, in which this usage 
is prevalent, forgetting the original practice would give the father’s 
name first and then of the person concerned. That is how I think the 
Marwadis developed the custom of mentioning first the father’s name. 3 
For most of the Jaina names in Caulukya inscriptions are of people 
living in Rajputana. 

1 See Sankalia, BDCRI. Ill, 355. 

* It exists in Bengal also. S. K. C. 

' This feature is also noticed among Tamils, Malayalis, Kannadas and Telugus 
Cf. Marwari surnames in - ka, Marathi in - kai and Sindhi in - nani and - ani. S.K.C. 
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It may be that the Marwadis have retained the original Indian prac¬ 
tice—the practice most of us are observing, viz., mentioning first our 
name and then the father’s, being a new one, originated by contact 
with Western Culture. This has further resulted in complete omission 
of the father’s name. 

Summary 

Summarising the evidence presented by inscriptions on the nature 
of names, the practice of naming in a family, and the Brahmana gotras 
and Vedic S’dkhas, and on comparing it (this evidence) with the prac¬ 
tices enjoined by law-givers or codifiers of laws, the following tentative 
conclusions are indicated. 

Since we have no early inscriptions contemporary with the Vedic 
texts or even the Grhya Sutras, the latest of which are assigned to the 
4th or the 5th century b.c. at least, we cannot pass any judgment on 
the actual practice during this period. 

After nearly a 1000 years, excepting the names of S'aka Ksatrapas 
which indicate the popularity of the Rudra cult, and the influence of 
Buddhism on one of the kings, we meet with names in some bulk from 
the Gurjjara records. Their study showed that most of the names of 
Brahmanas were Naksatra names, but names of the personal deities, 
like Visnu and S'iva were also current, a practice enjoined by the 
Visnu Puraya. Likewise besides the orthodox suffixes, Brahmanas had 
begun to append non -Brahmana suffixes to their name. 

Both these practices indicate almost complete non-observance of 
the rules laid down even in the latest Grhya Sutras and a literal inter¬ 
pretation of the vague rules prescribed by Manu. 

The names of Brahmanas from the Valabhl plates point to a still 
larger variety of names, some even completely Ksatriya- like and 
followed by an equally rich variety of suffixes. Whereas their richness 
is indeed remarkable, they do not show in our present state of know¬ 
ledge that the bearers of these suffixes were Nagara Brahmanas , as 
Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar had postulated 20 years ago and that the endings 
are not indicative of families of Brahmayas, resemble as they do to 
the endings of Kayastha names in Bengal. 

Two centuries later a variety of slightly different nature is seen in 
the suffixes and prefixes of the Rastrakuta Brahmanas. In them we 
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can see the beginnings of some of our present-day surnames, Dvivedi, 
Trivedt, and Diksita. The names themselves show the greater and 
greater hold that the cults of the personal deities was having on the 
people. 

This conclusion as to the rise and rapid growth of the cult of personal 
gods and the gradual disappearance of purely Vedic religion and 
practices is in full accord with the evidence from archaeology—coins 
and monuments. 

But even among the names of personal deities— Siva and Vi$nu — 
we see the occurrence of certain names only, pointing to the later 
increase in their names, as different aspects of these deities came—to 
be emphasized or invented. 

How very exactly reflective of the contemporary usages and religions 
are the names is shown by the fact that there is not a single name after 
Ganapati, or Hanuman, and only a couple or so after Rama and Brahma. 
This conclusively indicates, as I have already shown from purely 
archaeological studies and as also our study of place-names testifies, 
that the cults of Rama , Hanuman and Ganesa are comparatively very 
recent; that of Ganesa not earlier than the 9th century and of Rama- 
Hanuman definitely post-13th century. 

The study of Brahmana gotras and Vedic Sakhds showed that up to 
the nth century the Brahmanas of the Madhyandina Vajasaneya Sakha 
preponderated over others, among which there were a few Rg and 
Samavedis and a sprinkling of Atharvavedis. This proportion is 
maintained till today. Among the gotras, the earliest and of most 
frequent occurrence are’the Bharadvaja, Vatsa and A trey a gotras, 
three of the four or eight most ancient gotras. 

So much for the pre-Caulukya Brahmanas. Unfortunately the evi¬ 
dence for the succeeding period relates to people who are not Brahma- 
i}as. Hence we cannot find out what further changes took place in the 
Brahmana names. Among the non -Brahmana names all the few names 
are after Siva or Visnu and none after naksatra deity. Whether this 
was becoming a geheral practice we cannot say for certain. It appears 
that it was, for we find Vijhdnesvara citing an earlier commentator on 
the Yajhavalkya Smrti (?) that a father should give a name connected 
with a family deity. Thus the practice had come to be legalised. But 
whereas we observe this expansion of the rules in naming a child in the 
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orthodox codes, we find that most of the names of the Jainas and others 
fall outside even the expanded codes. Barring a few which are 
after Jaina Tirthahkaras, others seem to be neither after naksatras nor 
personal deities. What is the reason? I think that it is so, as I have 
already suggested on the evidence of name-endings, because these 
people belonged to a foreign ethnic group. To accommodate these 
names and incorporate their bearers into the ever tolerant and expanding 
Hinduism, we find the later law-givers saying that a name could be 
given after the letters assigned to each pada of a Naksatra. A very wide 
basis was thus secured, giving people more room within which they 
could choose the name they should give to the new-born. Uptil now 
this practice was followed. But again a new current has set in, due 
to political and cultural reasons. Will these new practices be legalised 
or will religion be completely thrown overboard, and have no voice 
as far as the naming of a child is concerned? 

In the Caulukya period we also have the earliest reference in Gujarat 
to the functional 1 and “regional” sub-castes, as well as professional 
and other designations which have now been turned into surnames. 
Many of the present sub-castes such as Porvad, Dharka.Ua , Osvala, 
S'rimala were originally, as S'rimalis are even now, regional sub-castes, 
giving no indication as to the varna of the people. And probably 
many of the Porvads and other families—originally foreigners. S'aka, 
Gurjjara, etc. belonging to Central Asian tribes as their name-endings 
show—were first Ksatriyas and then Vanikas. But it must be noted 
that in this period these were not endogamous groups, as marriage 
between Pragvatas, Modhas, Oisavalas are recorded. Later these 
groups did prohibit marriages among themselves. Now once again 
Porvads and Modhas intermarry. 

Thus the survey of personal names in Gujarat over 1600 years has 
revealed how gradually certain features of its social structure were 
being formed, which at the end of the 14th century had reached a 
form approximating very nearly the form existing today. Some other 
features, for instance the ending -lal which is now found as a suffix 
to names of Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and all others, and the 
suffix -ji in names such Nagjt, Bhimji had not yet appeared. The 

1 These must have already been there, as these have been noted elsewhere in India 
from at least the first century A.D. 
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social, political and religious causes which were responsible for bring¬ 
ing about the new additions to the already existing stock of names 
and suffixes seem to develop during the first 300 years of Muslim rule 
in Gujarat. For both these suffixes appear in the names occurring in 
inscriptions of the i6th-iyth century. A full and complete investi¬ 
gation of the causes here indicated and their effect on the social struc¬ 
ture is urgently desirable as shown by me elsewhere. 1 


APPENDIX II 

NAMES OF KAYASTHAS AND WRITERS 
Caulukya Inscriptions 


Name 

Profession 

Caste 

King 

Reference 

Jejja 

Writer 

Kayastha 

Mulardja I 

ia. vi. 192-193. 

Kdnchana 


>> 

Bhima I 

JBBRAS. 49. 

IA. VI. I 94 ; 

Vateivara 

>> 


>> 

XVIII. no 

El. XXI. I 7 I 

Kekka 

Kckd 

Akfapatalika 

» 5 

»> 

Karya I 

JBBRAS. 26. 250 

Kekkaka 


»» 


El. I.318 

Laksma 

Mahamatya (?) 

„ (?) 

Kumdrapala 

HIG. III. 200. 

Vijala 

Kumara 

Tha 

Mahdksapatalika 

Modha 

Mulardja n 

IMP. INS. 73 

Pralhadana 

(Writer) 

Brdhmana (?) 

Visaladeva 

El. I. 20 

Valiga 

Sahajiga 

Satikumdra Soma - 

y> 

Tha, writer and 

Kayastha 

Kayastha 

Kayastha 

Cambay. 
Bhima n 

RLARBP. 33I 
RLARBP. 33I. 

IA. VI. 200. 

simha 

Soma 

Vajada 

Aksa ° 

Jha and writer 
Dhruva & writer 

Cayastha 

v.s. 132— 
v.s. 1288 

202, 204, 209 
BPSI. 227. 
RLARBP. 328 

Jaitrasimha 

Yasodhara 

Kumara Vosarina 

Writer 

Mahakfa° (writer) Kayastha 

Kumdrapala 
Bhima II 

p.o. 147 

IA. VI. I 95 . 


1 BDCRI, VI. 77. 



Lecture V 


CORRELAIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

In this last and concluding lecture I would discuss: 

(1) The light that personal and place-names throw on the language 
and the state of general culture—Aryanization—in ancient and 
early mediaeval Gujarat. 

(2) The nature of the relationship between the ancient or inscrip- 
tional place-names and their modern equivalents. 

(3) The main features 

(a) of ancient administrative units, 

(b) of place-names, 

(c) of personal names, 

(d) of the language of inscriptions, 
in Gujarat and other parts of India. 

(4) Concrete ways and means for other types of field work having 
bearing on the subjects treated in these lectures. 

(5) The importance of exploring the identified places from archaeo¬ 
logical point of view. 

Place and Personal Names and General Culture 

We have now had an idea of what sorts of place and personal names 
occur in inscriptions of Gujarat. These from the earliest historical 
times till the 10th century are mostly in Sanskrit, and a few in Prakrit. 
From the 10th century onwards we begin to get a larger percentage 
of Prakrit personal names, but still a number of names, both place 
and personal, are in Sanskrit. We may say that the main or dominant 
feature running through all the names is Sanskrit. Can we, thereforet 
infer as has been done by some scholars for other provinces, 1 that 
Gujarat was Aryanized or Sanskritized from a very early period? 

1 History of Bengal , 293. 
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CORRELATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Aryanization of Gujarat 

We cannot form a very definite conclusion, but before arriving at 
one we should take into consideration: 

(1) the traditional view about Aryan Culture in India, 

(2) the view of the linguisticians as represented by Grierson, 1 

(3) certain recent hypothesis, e.g. of Mr. Munshi, 2 

(4) other extant ancient literature from Gujarat, 

(5) the language of Gujarat inscriptions, 

(6) the true nature of personal and place-names occurring in in- 
criptions. 

The traditional or orthodox view is that India, particularly 
Aryavarta, the Panjab and the Madhyadesa, that is the Gangetic 
doab , was the original home of the Aryans. They lived there from 
times immemorial. According to this view, therefore, it should 
not be at all surprising to find place and personal names in 
Sanskrit. 

In direct contrast to the above is the view of the Western Orientalists 
and some Indians also, that Aryans entered India in several waves 
of invasions or immigration and gradually spread over the country. 
In support of the the invasion theory Dr. Grierson, the late eminent 
linguistician and Director of the Linguistic Survey of India, brought 
some linguistic considerations upon which he based his ‘Inner’ and 
‘Outer’ classification of Indian languages:— 

(1) The Inner sub-grcrup formed by the Western Hindi, Panjabi, 
Gujarati, Bhili, Khandeshi, Rajasthani. 

(2) The Outer sub-group: Lahnda, Sindhi, Marathi, Oriya, Bihari, 
Bengali, and Assamese. 

Gujarati, though regionally within the Outer Sub-group, was the 
only language which belonged to the Inner group. But since it showed 
some points of affinity with the languages of Outer sub-group, as 
Sindhi, it was probable that the original language of Gujarat 
was developed by Aryans of the Outer branch, but subsequently 

1 Linguistic Survey of India , I, i, 119. 

2 See Munshi, The Early Aryans of Gujarata. 
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considerably changed by the later domination by Aryans of the 
Inner group. 1 2 

The Aryans of the Outer group might have entered Gujarat through 
Sind; those of the Inner group from the north-east. For example, 
the Puranic Yadavas who colonised Dwarka from Mathura, and the 
later S'akas , Gurjjaras and others who came principally from the north 
and north-east, as the earlier Aryans who entered India from the 
north-western passes or through Kashmir. 

Mr. Munshi not agreeing with this theory of Aryan invasion however 
holds that there were two groups of Aryans. One of them had re¬ 
mained for long in the Sapta Sindhu. Before members of this group, 
such as the Parahurama Bhargavas who later descended southwards, 
the other Aryan group represented by the Haihayas had already settled 
in the Narmada valley. This is an ingenious compromise between the 
orthodox view and that of Grierson, but leaves the impression that 
in some distant past, when it is not specified, Gujarat was non-Aryan, 
but later came to be Aryanized by stages. 

Two place-names which I have not discussed before help us to fix 
the limits of the Aryan expansion in Gujarat. These are ‘ Arbuda ’ 
and ‘Bhillamdla , . In inscriptions of Gujarat Arbuda occurs for the 
first time in two inscriptions of Bhlma II. In one of these it is called 
Arbudacala Mahatlrtha. In one of the inscriptions from Mount Abu 
itself, the village Abuya , ostensibly derived from Arbuda, is mentioned. 

Not only does Arbuda occur in these inscriptions from Gujarat 
and those of Rajputana and others of the early mediaeval dynasties 
of Northern India, in several Puranas, and the Mahabhdrata, but it 
also occurs in some of the oldest hymns of the Rgveda as pointed out 
by Dr. Sten Konow. 2 There it is described as the stronghold of Sambara 

1 The theory of second or many invasions proposed by Hoernle and Risley, that 
in the second wave or invasion the Aryans had no or few women with them, and there¬ 
fore had married aboriginal women and thus modified ibeir original type is not sup¬ 
ported by later ethnologists like Crooke and Ghurye, who have pointed out that there 
is no great physical change visible in the population from the Panjab to Hindustan 
and secondly the theory is entirely contradictory to the literary records of the Brah¬ 
mins. (Ghurye, Caste and Race in India, 108). 

2 Aryan Gods of the Mitani People, Kristiania, 25 ff. Cf. for instance, nir arbudasya 
mrgayasya mayino nib parvatasya ga ajah. Rg. VIII. 3.19. 
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arid other dasas or dasyus, who descending the hill-top carried away 
the cows of and otherwise harassed the Aryans. Indra is, therefore, 
praised for treading down the great Arbuda, in short, for conquering 
Arbuda and its lord Sambara. 

The later tradition about Arbuda seems to be based on the Vedic 
version, viz. that the mountain was placed in its present position by 
Indra, who was considered to have cut it off from some big mountain 
range, perhaps the Himalaya. The current tradition is that Mount 
Abu was formerly a level plain stretching to the Aravalli. At one place 
there was a spot of unfathomable depth. This was filled up by Nan- 
divardhana, a son of Himachala. Since he could not walk, he was 
carried on the back of a mighty snake Arbuda. This new mountain 
called after the snake was steadied by the foot of Siva. 

Whatever may be the truth in these traditions the meanings of ‘Ar¬ 
buda’, swelling, tumour, polypus, foetus, would well suit the tradi¬ 
tional explanations. 

Konow examining the ethnological and linguistic data shows fur¬ 
ther that Sambara and other dasas or dasyus might have belonged 
to the aboriginal tribes such as Nisadas, Sabaras, Bhils and others, 
Sambara himself being of the Kolarian (or what is otherwise known 
as Munda), an Austro-Asiatic tribe. For even now these tribes, pushed 
off from the north, inhabit a large part of Central India, Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa, West Bengal and Madras Presidency, and speak Munda dia¬ 
lects, which belong to the Austric family of languages. 1 

According to the Mahflbharata 2 the country now known as Raj- 
putana was the home of the Nisadas, and so the country disappeared 
there. 

1 These were recognised by P. W. Schmidt who in 1906 proved the existence of 
a great family of languages, spread over a very wide area. This family is supposed to 
be different from the Dravidian languages of South India and is divided into two sub¬ 
families: (1) Austro-Nesian, (2) Austro-Asiatic. The former included the languages 
of Madagascar, Indonesia and the Pacific islands; the latter is scattered over Nearer 
and Further India. In India it must have been once spoken over a much greater area 
than at present. Now the most southern forms of Munda speech are those spoken by 
the Savaras and Gadabas of N. E. Madras, then in Central India; in Mewar the dia¬ 
lect is called Nahali-kurku. For details see Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. I, i. p.34. 

2 III. 130.344, cited by Motichandra, JUPHS, XVI. II. 13 
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That the Bhils and Kiratas once lived in Rajputana and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, particularly its hilly tracts is shown by instances from later 
Rajput history, but particularly by the names Bhillamala 1 Kirdtakupa 
and Mundasthala. The first name occurs in the recently discovered 
Saindhava plates from Kathiawad. Though it is identified with the 
more well-known word 'Bhinnamala', a tract in Jodhpur State, 
in and perhaps before the 9th century, it was known as Bhillamala and 
not as Bhinnamala. The ending * mala ’, like the word ‘Bhilla’, is non- 
Sanskritic. The former is supposed to be a Dravidian word, derived 
from meduf meaning upland, plateau, and even now used in Gujarati 
for the upper storey or floor. Thus both linguistically and culturally 
the word is non-Aryan indicating that in the distant past the country 
was inhabited by non-Aryan, very likely Austro-Asiatic, tribes. This 
period would go back to the early Rgvedic times. 

If these interpretations of ‘Arbuda’ and ‘ Bhillamala' find further 
corroboration, then it would appear that Mt. Abu for some period 
formed the southernmost land frontier of the Aryans, advancing into 
India from the north. And further that the present Gujarat was not 
colonized by Aryans until some time later, unless we accept the theory 
that there was an invasion through Sind or directly from the sea, 
which occupied the coastal belt, and formed what is called the “outer 
band of Aryans”. 

Save this no references, even disparaging, are found to places in 
what is now called Gujarat and Kathiawad, in Vedic literature. We 
cannot say whether Gujarat was or was not .outside the pale of Arya- 
varta as Bengal and Magadha were. By or during the Bharata war, 
however, Dwarka and Prabhas on the coast, and Mount Raivataka 
a little in the interior of the present Kathiawad peninsula acquire 
great prominence, the former due to the colonization, according to 
Puranic accounts, by the Yadavas from Mathura. 

The other important place, Puranically associated with the Aryans 
is Bhrgukaccha on the mouth of the Narbada. Here according to the 
Bhagavata Parana, the Devasura battle was fought at the end of the 
Treta Yuga. But if this Bhrgukaccha is a later sanskritization of the 

. 1 Dr. Chatterji draws attention to Bhillaiata. Bhil-slaughter— modem Bhilsa. 

2 I am indebted to my colleague, Professor C. R. Sankaran, for this explanation. 
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Austro-Asiatic Bharukaccha as noted above, then this Puranic allusion 
might be referring to the battle between the Aryans and the aboriginal 
population, chiefly non-Aryan and Austro-Asiatic in origin. It is a 
pity that we cannot fix even the probable period of these events and 
hence say positively when Gujarat was Aryanized. 

Under these circumstances, when the earliest literature in Sanskrit 
was produced in Gujarat we cannot say. From the extant specimens 
it would appear that the Bhattikavya is the earliest. But this poem, 
supposed to be produced at Valabhl ', as well as the works produced at 
Bhinnamala such as the Harivamia Parana by Jinasena written in 
a.d. 783, cannot go beyond the 7th century. Most of the later lite¬ 
rature is in Prakrit, and Apabhramsa, and some only in Sanskrit. 

We have thus to fall back upon inscriptions. Among these, except¬ 
ing the Asokan edicts at Girnar, and 200 to 300 years later the short 
memorial inscriptions from Cutch and two or three later Ksatrapa 
records, all other inscriptions beginning with the famous Rudradaman 
inscription are in Sanskrit. What does this signify? It signifies that, 
already in the second century a.d., fine, chaste, classical Sanskrit 
had become a court language in Gujarat, and remained so for well- 
nigh a 1000 years and more. If any part of India is to be considered 
Aryanized earliest on the strength of epigraphic evidence alone, 1 it 
would be Gujarat, or more strictly Surastra. For the Rudradaman 
inscription is the earliest long Sanskrit inscription in India. Whether 
this early Sankritization or Aryanization was due to colonization of 
the coastal strip by the hypothetical outer and earlier band of Aryans 
of Grierson, I am unable to say. If further evidence for this 

1 It may be said that too much reliance is placed upon Sanskrit epigraphy, while 
long inscriptions of Asoka, though in Prakrit, have been found in almost all the comers 
of India. To this it is to be replied that we have to make a distinction between Prakrit 
and Sanskrit records. Sanskrit was no doubt known, but was probably confined to the 
Brahmanas, who used it for purely religious purposes. But it was under the Ksatrapas 
of Malwa and Surastra , as evidenced by the Rudradaman inscription, that the lan¬ 
guage began to be used for secular purposes. Sylvain Levi, from the occurrence of cer¬ 
tain words e.g. Svamin, sugrhita — ndman, and bhadramukha, even thought that “it 
must be in the time and the court of the Ksatrapas that the vocabulary, the technique 
and the first examples of the Sanskrit drama and everything connected with it 
were established j or in other words, those of the really literary Sanskrit literature ” 
IA XXXIII. (1904), 169. 
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hypothesis is required, it may be sought in the Brahmana colonies at 
Prabhas, Girinagara and Damaya , to which Usavadata made gifts of 
cows etc., and later at Bharukaccha, Jambusara, Govattana, Badara- 
siddhi, Udumbaragahvara etc., all the places on or almost on the 
coast of Gujarat. 

Place-Names and Aryanization 

What was the extent of the Aryanization? Did all people, the laity 
and the intellegensia alike, speak or understand Sanskrit? Though 
there is no satisfactory evidence on this point, it would appear that 
people, particularly the agriculturists and others perhaps did follow 
Sanskrit, though their language or the language of the common people 
must have been one of the dialects of Prakrit, which according to 
Grierson 1 had developed, along with the classical Sanskrit, from the 
earliest Aryan dialects, “the house language” preserved in Rgvedic 
hymns. If these latter are called Primary Prakrits, the language of 
Asokan edicts and those referred to by Patanjali may be called Secon¬ 
dary Prakrits. For a large number of place-names are in pure Sans¬ 
krit, 2 whereas the rest are Sanskritized. We saw how some of the 
names of Iranians and S'akas were Sanskritized. Granting that people 
could follow Sanskrit, we can see two processes how the then existing 
names were Sanskritized. 

In some cases a purely, perhaps a totally new Sanskrit name was 
given to a place after some prominent landmark or event. Just as 
we have now replaced Bhamburda, a suburb of Poona, with Shivaji 
Nagar, and the old Girgam Back Road by Vithalbhai Patel Road. 
In other cases the existing names were Sanskritized. Witness how 
Andheri has been renamed Andhragiri 3 . 

That such small but dominant culture stamps itself upon a large, 
ill-organized, (?) culture has been successfully demonstrated in the 
last iooo years of India’s history. In the end, of course, a resultant 

1 Linguistic Survey of India I. i. 121 

2 Cf. for instance Gujarati Vadodara and Marathi Badode; both these forms 
according to Dr. Katre, are derived from Sanskrit Vatapadra , and anticipate a stage 
when this form was current. 

3 “Or compare Calcutta; originally Kali-ATdfd— (shell-lime place) has been Sanskritized 
into Kdliksetra y owing to Kalighat now forming a part of Calcutta.” S. K. C. 
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culture emerges, and that is what seems to have happened in Gujarat 
and elsewhere in India. For by the 12th-13th century even the lan¬ 
guage of the inscriptions becomes more and more Prakrit. It is pos¬ 
sible that this was also due to other factors. Besides the weakening 
of the original Sanskrit culture, the increasing admixture of semi- 
barbaric people, pouring into Gujarat from the north and north-west 
and west as invaders, traders and so forth, and the appearance of 
new powerful forces under the Arabs, Afghans and Turks must have 
been responsible for this change. Had not Mahmud of Ghazna and 
Ghori upset the political equilibrium, Sanskrit might have remained 
a court language for some centuries more in Northern India. For 
as late as the 15th century when Muslim kings patronized Hindu 
poets, beautiful Prasastis-inscriptions were composed in Sanskrit 
as the recently published Prasasti of Mahmud Beghada testifies. 

In short inscriptions show the prevalence of Sanskrit as a court 
medium for conveying grants of villages to donees. Since in majority 
of cases the place-names are in Sanskrit or Sanskritized we cannot 
form a true idea of the language of the common people, and say how 
they called a particular place. 

Formation of Gujarati 

But a comparison of these inscriptional place-names with their 
modern equivalents would show what linguistic changes have occurred 
in these names, and what relation they have to the formation or struc¬ 
ture of Gujarati. In a few # cases we might be able to detect the original 
pre-Sanskritized name. With this end in view I have classified 1 the 
identified place-names into five groups as follows: 

Linguistic Changes 

I. Place-names which have remained the same, such as 
Kaccha, Jambusara, Navasari, Sanjana. 

1 The above classification differs from a strictly linguistic classification, according to 
which we should have: 

(i) Tatsama or Pure Sanskrit names—mostly recent. 

(ii) .Semi-f<jtaj/Ma names; these are slightly older. 

(iii) Prakritic names; these are the oldest (and includeZ>«7 elements). 

(iv) Post-Islamic and British names. 
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II. Place-names which have dropped off or changed medial 
consonants and vowel, and retained initial syllable, 
e.g. Kantaragrama > Katargam. Palhanapura > Palanpur. 
Rivadi > Ribadi. 

III. Place-names which have changed or dropped final syllable 
e.g. Kdpikd>Kavi. Mottaka>Mo/a. Ldhganaijya>Ldhgh- 
na(e)j. Arbuda> Abuya> Abu. 

IV. Place-names which have undergone much change. Bharu- 
kaccha > Bharuch. Catuhsari > Chosar. Karpatavanijya> 
Kapadvanj. Simhapura > Slhor. Varddhamdna> Wadhvan. 
Anahilapdtaka>Andvddd. Godrahaka > Godhra. Amvala- 
sadhi > Amalsad. 

V. Place-names which have a change in initial syllable. 
Ahirana > Irana; Vahicara > Bechar. 

These were submitted with the following queries to Dr. Katre 
whose remarks are as under: 

1. How is that some place-names have remained almost unchanged? 
Is it due to some inherent character in the formation of the word? 
or is it due to other extraneous causes e.g. political importance, constant 
use among the learned and literature? 

2. Some place-names have changed considerably. No intermediate 
stages are known, but can we postulate them? 

3. The explanation of linguistic changes has often been offered by 
Buehler and others with the help of modern Gujarati. Instead can we 
throw light from an objective comparison between the inscriptibnal 
name and its present form on the evolution of the Gujarati language? 

4. Wherever the non-Sanskritic names exist, can we say whether 
they are related to any of the Prakrits and the nature of the language 
then current? 

“The question now arises,” says Dr. Katre, “What is the link between 
the old and new place-names? We observe that a number of names 
remain almost unchanged, while a few change so imperceptibly as to 
amount to no change at all; a few others retain traces of the older 
nomenclature, while in a certain limited category no link seems to exist, 
or if any is indicated, it is so slight as not to be noticed. 

It may here be recalled that proper names or nomina propria also form 
part of the vocabulary of a language, and as such are liable to all the 

106 
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normal phonological changes which affect all vocables. In addition, 
by the special use of nomina propria applied to definite but limited 
objects, they are susceptible to peculiar changes which cannot normally 
be explained by comparative philology. These changes are purely 
phonetic and not phonological: phonetic changes are peculiar and have 
no basis of correspondences, while phonological changes are historical 
and render themselves to be studied from a comparative standpoint. 

Turning once again to the earlier place-names it will be noticed that 
a majority of them are Indo-Aryan in character: Kaccha, Anandapura , 
Navasarika etc. These are purely old Indo-Aryan names, although 
Kaccha is a mia incorporation into oia vocabulary ( Kaksa -). A 
large number appear to be mia in character: Kapura , Gorajja, etc. 
or Anganavataka. In these examples mia tendencies are seen in some 
phonological features. A word like Deulavada represents the full mia 
stage. 

Nevertheless there is a fairly large residuary class of names which 
does not appear at first sight either as oia or mia. Our ancient gram¬ 
marians would have classed them as Desi words, while modern philo¬ 
logists might call them as loan words from non-iA dialects. Thus 
names like Dodiyapataka, Dangariia, Phimcadi , appear suspect as loan 
words of non-iA character. Further research may determine the ulti¬ 
mate source of these early names. 

Now all these nomina, like other vocables, undergo phonological 
changes in course of time. If we consider the region where these 
changes have occurred, and pose the correspondences between defi¬ 
nitely identified older and'later place-names we shall be in a position to 
classify them into different categories, whatever be the ultimate source 
of such names. 

The chief character of the changes affecting the phonology of the 
dialects of this region is as follows: 

(1) Loss of final oia consonants, the vowels r, /, and diphthongs ai> 
au , and loss of final vowel in the modern stage. 

(2) Voicing of intervocalic single stops or ultimate loss of occlu¬ 
sion. 

(3) Reduction of consonant clusters to double consonants, and further 
reduction to single stops etc. with compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowel. 
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This is the broad outline of the changes affecting phonology from 
OIA to mia and NIA. 

Judged by this touchstone, we can divide the names into three cate¬ 
gories: 

(1) Inherited from oia or mia. 

(2) Loan words from oia or mia. 

(3) Loan words from other language families. 

Inherited Names 

These divide themselves into two main classes which may be called 
Tatsama and Tadbhava. Tatsamas retain practically the same form 
throughout as in Kaccha> Kacch(a), the final a being not pronounced 
in nia. 

Tadbhavas show significant but normal changes in phonology as 
specified above (in general terms): Navasarikd>Nav(a)sari 

Here initial na , -va-, -sa- remain unaltered while rika>ri (through 
MIA ria> id > i normally in nia of this region). A large number of 
words, however, do not correspond exactly : Undird >Undrd. 

Here Undra, possibly for *Undara, shows a final -ra which cannot be 
from the -ra of Undara-. For phonologically we expect a form like 
Undir or Undar in Modern Gujarati. This final -ra can, however, come 
from— raka of the older stage, so that we can postulate an * Undir aka 
from which modern Undra has come. Philology here helps us to restore 
the correct antecedent of the modern term which, however, differs from 
the old recorded name only by the pleonastic (redundant) suffix-&a. 

A number of correspondences cannot be pfoperly classed under the 
pure inherited forms or as loan-words. If today we go back to Sanskrit 
and borrow a word to express some new thought, object or item, in 
modem Gujarati this word, now a loan, will become a part of Gujarati 
vocabulary, and in course of time will undergo changes which affect 
other words of the language, with this difference: Whereas pure inhe¬ 
rited elements are already free from certain combination of consonants, 
etc., the word possesses them by virtue of its being borrowed intact, 
and the changes will not actually correspond to those affecting inherited 
vocables in such characters. This class, therefore, is called serm-tatsamas', 
it may with equal force be called semi -tadbhavas. Thus we have 
Vatapadra (ka) > Vadodra. 
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Now the combination - dr a in the modern form may come from 
earlier -*dara - 3 with a slurring of a in the prepenultimate position 
(*da ra a) or it may be a conscious survival of the earlier-dra (ka)-. 
In the later case we have a semi - tatsama , in the former a pure 
inherited tadbhava. 

There are a number of instances where the szmi-tatsama nature 
of the names is never in doubt, since the peculiar combinations 
seen cannot be so easily derived from purely inherited characteris¬ 
tics :- 

Ahkalesvara > Ahklesvar > or Ahklesar. The first showing -sv- 
is semi -tatsama while the second showing -s- is purely inherited. 

The stage at which a loan word enters into a nia language can be 
approximately judged by the phonological changes which have 
affected it. But this is a purely linguistic study, involving technical 
discussions, which may be better left for investigation by specialists 
in that field. The same holds good for the etymologies of these 
names, especially when they are non-iA loan words. 

For our practical purposes we may classify all the changes involved, 
but only on very general considerations.” 

Inscriptional Place-Names and their Modern Equivalents 
I. PLACE-NAMES WHICH HAVE NOT CHANGED. 


Inscription 

Old Name 


Modern Name 

Rudradaman 

Kaccha 

> 

Cutch ( Kachchh ) 

TRAIKUTAKA C. 450 A.D. 

Kapura 

> 

Kapur {a) 

KATACCURI C. 600 A.D. 

Anandapura 

> 

Anand (?) 


Gorajja 

> 

Goraj 

GURJJARA C. 650 A.D. 

Jambusara 

> 

Jambusar (a) 


Toranaka 

> 

Tor an 

CALUKYA C. 700 A. D. 

Navasdrikd 

> 

Nav (a) sari 

Rastrakuta C. 800 A.D. 

Samki 

> 

Sanki 


Samjana 

> 

Sanjan 


Tenna 

> 

Ten 

Caulukya 

Angai}avdda 

> 

Ahgan(a)vddd 


Dabhi 

> 

Dabhi 
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Inscription 

Old Name 


Modem Name 

Caulukya 

Dhatili 

> 

Dhauli 


Kada 

> 

Kada 


Kamboika 

> 

Kamboi 


Karoda 

> 

Karoda 


Khambhila 

> 

Khambhel 


Kambali 

> 

Kambli 


Kalhari 

> 

Kalri 


Kaliyana 

> 

Kaliana 


Sampavada 

> 

Sampavada 


Ranavada 

> 

Ranavada 


Lilapura 

> 

Ltlapur 


Nausara 

> 

Nausar 


Phulasara 

> 

Phulsar 


Sampara 

> 

Sampra 


Saridera 

> 

Sander 


Sunaka 

> 

Sunak 


II. PLACE-NAMES WHICH HAVE UNDERGONE SOME CHANGE. 

(A) Dropping of or change in Medial Consonants and Vowel and/or 
Initial Letters. 


Rastrakuta 

Chorundaka 

> 

Chorand (a) 


Jadrana 

> # 

Jantran 


Kantaragrama 

> 

Katargam 


Ruhnada 

> 

Runad 


Sambandhi 

> 

Samadhi 


Sinha 

> 

Sind 


Bhumilika 

> 

Ghumli or Bhumli 


Dhenika 

> 

Dhinki (also Dhanika ) 

Caulukya 

Adhivada 

> 

Adivada 


Ahirana 

> 

Irana 


Bhamsara 

> 

Bhakhar(a) 


Bhuharada 

> 

Bhutvad 


Coruyavdda 

> 

Corvad(a ) 
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Inscription 

Old Name 

Modem Name 

(b) Caulukya 

Dasayaja 

> Dasaj 


Deiilavada 

> Delvadd 


Dhamanaccha 

> Dhamadacha 


Dodiyapataka 

> Dodiavada 
• • • 


Imdila 

> India 


Palhanapura 

> Palanpur 


Naddula 

> Nadol 


Mundasthala 

> Murthala 


Hamsalapura 

> Hamsalpur 


Hethaiidji 

> Hetamji 


Rajapuri 

> Rdjpur 


Rauni 

> Runi 


Rupapura 

> Ruppur 


Sakali 

> Sankli 


Sihaka 

> Sika 


Surayaja 

> Suraj 


Salakhanapura 

> Sahkhalpur 


Trihati 

> Tret 


Umvarani 

> Umami 


Undira 

> Undra 


Kisarailli 

> Kivarli 


Urhtauya 

> Utzoa 

B. Change in a 

Single Medial Consonant 

Davani > Dabdni, 

Ducana > Dumana 

' (?), Rivadi > Ribadi . 

C. Change in Final Vowel 


Pre-Caulukya 



Gurjjara 

S'unthavadaka 

> Smthvad 


Vihana 

> Vihan 

Calukya 

Alluraka 

> Alurd 


Asatti 

> Astgam 
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Rastrakuta 


Caulukya 


Ambakagrdma 

(cf. Traikutaka , 

Ahkottaka 

Bharthanaka 

Erathana 

Dhahadva 

Jambuvavikd 

Kaliyara 

Kdpikd 

Mankanika 

Mottaka 

Variavi 


Chhatrdha.ru 

Dahgariia 

Lahganaijya 

Ntlaccht 

Utaracha 

Vtsanaveli 

Indravada 

Raneloya 


> Ambach 

> Amraka ) 

> Ankiit 

> Bharthan 

> Erthan 

> Dhavata 

> Jambavd 

> Kalidri 

> Kavl 

> Mahkani 

> Mota 

> Variav 


> Chhatrdra 

> Dahgarwa 

> Lahghanaj 

> Afr/fe* 

> Utaraj 

> Visanvel 

> Indrad 

> Ranela ( ?) 


D. Dropping of the Final Vowel or Letter 



Abu 

(c/\ Arbuda ) 

Abu 

Gambhuta 

Gdnibhu 

Bhojuya 

Bhojwa 

Ghariavali 

Ghdridl 

Mandali 

Manual 

T imbanaka 

X imdnd 
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HI. PLACE-NAMES HAVING UNDERGONE MUCH CHANGE 
A. Change in all the Syllables. 

Pre-TraikUtaka (circa ioo A.D.) 

(Cf. Bharukacchandm , JunnarCave). 

Kataccuri 


Bharukaccha 

Gurjjara 

AkrureSvara > ) Anklesvar 

Ankulesvara > Ahklesar 
-do- in Rastrakuta. 
Bharukaccha (cf. Bilisvara 

Baletvar > Balesar). 

- do - in Rastrakuta 

- do - in Maitraka 

Jaravadra > Jolva 
Khetaka > Kheda 

Sahgamakhetaka > Sahkheda 
Kayavatara 

or ^ > Karavan 

Kayavarohana 
Kemajju > Kimoj 

Nandipuri > Nandod 
Phalahavadra > Phalod 
S'insapadraka > Sisodra 
Varner a > Walner 

Cahamana 

Bhrgukaccha 

Akriireivara 

Calukya 

Osumbhel > Umbhal 

Trey anna > Ten 


Bharuch 

Rastrakuta 

Ambapafaka > Amadpur or 
Amrapura (?) 

Apuvalla > Abuvel 

Asalivalli > Aslali 

Brahmanapallika > Bamroli 
Chatuhsari > Chosar 
Dhadayasaha > Dhundesa 
Dhannavallika > Dhanoli 
Govattana > Kotna 
Javalakiipakam > Jolva 
Jharivallikd > Jaroli 
Karpatavanijya > Kapadvanj 
Kasahrada > Kasundra 
Kasthamandapa > Kathmandva 
Lihgatadagika > S'ahkartalao 
Uppalahatthaka > Uplat 
Vadavallt > Valod 

Vadapadraka > Vadodra 
Vagghaccha > Vaghodia 
Vyaghrasa > Vaghas 
Varadapallikd > Bardolt 
Vawiyana > Baben 
Vavulala > Baboolgam 

Vinhuchavalli > Vijhol 
Kalluvi > Kalu 

Puravi > Purtta 
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Rastrakuta 


Dvaravati 

> Dvdrkd 



Ghdriyavali 

> Gharial 

Vehichcha 

> Vehara (Khadi) Godrahaka 

> Godhra 


N. of Vasad 

Gumdduka 

> Gondau 

Siharakhi 

> Serkhi 

Ghantapali 

> Ghantoli 

Vahunadasva 

> Bonad 

Stanibhatirtha 

> Khambhat 

Tembaruka 

> Timburva 

Taladhvaja 

> Talaja 

Talapadraka 

> Taloda 

Tanukotta 

> Tanot 

Vatapadra 

» Wardla (?) 

T imbanaka 

> 'pimana 

■Lihgavatasiva 

> Lingad 

Jonanagha 

> Jomang 

Simhapura 

> Sihor 

Jlrnadurga 

> Junagadh 

Hastavapra 

> Hathab 

Kachavali 

> Kacholi 

Varddhamana 

> Vadhvan 

Kamvalaiili 

> Kamlol 


( Wadhvan ) 

Lativadra 

> Latodra 



Kiratakupa 

> Kiradu 

Caulukya 


Kuiyala 

> Kiol or Kiyal 



Kumbharotaka 

> Kamrod 

Anahilapataka 

> Anavada or 

Mangalapura 

> Mahgrol 


> Anav(a)dd 

Mohadavasaka 

> Modasa 

Arathatira 

> Aithor 

Nadulatadagika 

> Nadlai 

Amvalasadhi 

> Amalsad 

Namdavasana 

> Nandasan 

(cf. Badarasiddhi 

> Borsad ) 

Rajasiyani 

> Rakhiana 

Citrakuta 

> Chitod 

Rinasihavasam 

> Ranasan 

Camdavasana 

> Chadasan 

Satyapura 

> Sahchor 

Darbhavati 

> Dabho'i • 

Simhapurq. 

> Sihor 

Dadhimati 

> Dehamai 

Sirsavi 

> Sarasao 

Dadhipadra 

> Dahod 

Vamanasthali 

> Vahth(a)li 

Dalaiidra 

> Dalod 

Valaija 

> Balej 

Dkavalakka 

> Dholka 

Varunasarmma- 

> Vad{a)samd 

J'hedhavasana 

> Dhedasan 

kiyapadra 



B. Change in the Initial Syllable. 

Caulukya 

Ahirdna > Irana Mahisana > Mehsana 

Kusaloda > Ukhlod (cf. Sk. Mahisa—Gu). Bhems(a)) 
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Gurjjara 


Sahilavada 

> 

Selvada 

Dahithali 

> Dethali 

Tribha 

> 

Tarabh 

Bramana 

> Bamaniya (?) 

Valauya 

> 

Balava 

Umbara 

> Bdgumbra 

Ubhaloda 

> 

Abhalod 

Kfdrva 

> Kharva 

Vahichara 

> 

Bechar 

Caulukya 





Mehuna 

> Mahuna 




Phithcadi 

> Phechadi 





So it is not possible to say from a comparison between the inscrip¬ 
tion^ and modern place-names alone what the old language of Gujarat 
was. But a further study might reveal the elements that have crept into 
the existing language. 

Administrative Systems 

In the second lecture I reviewed briefly first the nature of epigraphic 
evidence on territorial units prevalent in ancient Gujarat and then by 
a detailed study reconstructed the territorial units existing in N. Guja¬ 
rat during the Caulukya period. Their reconstruction and the compa¬ 
rison in their sizes and number with the modern units showed a fairly 
close resemblance. It is difficult to say whether such affinity between 
the old and new units will be discovered in other parts of India. For 
no studies of this nature have been made. 

But from inscriptions found in other parts of India we can have a 
general idea of the administrative systems and particulary the nature 
of place-names existing elsewhere in India, and the way in which these 
differed from those in Gujarat. 

I can refer to certain areas only; those which have come within my or 
my pupils’ studies, and those about which scholars have already written. 
Such areas are parts of C.P., C.I., U.P., Rajputana, the Deccan, 
Karnataka and Bengal. 

First, regarding the territorial or administrative units. As I have 
already observed in the second lecture and also before 1 from the Gupta 
period onwards India had a fairly common administrative system in 
which rostra , visaya, bhukti , pathaka, ahara, and grama formed the 
principal units. Some parts had desa as the largest unit, and maridala 

1 See The Archaeology of Gujarat. 
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in place of rastra or visaya. This depended upon the size and nature of 
the kingdom or empire. But besides these there were certain local 
units, used in one part and unknown elsewhere. 

Thus in Gujarat- Kathiawad over and above the large units mentioned 
just now, we had sthali, prdpya and pravesya almost confined to Kathia¬ 
wad. These are absent from Gujarat proper, the Deccan and Karnatak, 
C. I., C. P., U. P. and Bengal. In the last i. e. Bengal, from the Gupta 
time onwards some of the chief units were the bhukti, visaya, mandala, 
vithi and grama. 1 Here we see the absence of ahara and pathaka, 
but in their place a unit, called vithi, which seems to be unknown to 
Gujarat. Later after the Palas, three smaller units, pataka, caturaka 
and avrtti came into prominence. 2 

But ahara and pathaka however were current in C. P. and U. P. 

In parts of C. P. and C. I. which were ruled by Vakatakas, the highest 
unit seems to have been the visaya; under it were ahara, bhoga and 
petha. The unit bhoga is found once or twice in Eastern Gujarat, but 
petha seems to be a speciality of these parts and Karnataka and appears 
to be the ancestor of Marathi Peth (a), now meaning a street, or rather 
a section of the city all over Maharastra. Nearer home, in the Deccan 
and Karnataka, rattha or rastra, it seems, was the largest unit in the 
earlier period. But after the 5th-6th century, deha took its place,— 
though a unit Goparastra is mentioned once,—and under it in the 
descending order were mandala, bhukti, visaya, ahara, pathaka, bhoga, 
and grama. Of course the order was not fixed. It varied from place to 
place or from ruler to ruler. 

Rajputana had nearly the same territorial units as Northern 
Gujarat. 

This very brief survey shows in what relation Gujarat stood in the 
domain of administrative systems to other parts of India. Future 
detailed studies, I hope, will bring forth more differences, if any, and at 
the same time the parallelisms not known hitherto. 

Place-Name Patterns 

Place-names, both ancient and modern, can be compared in greater 
detail with those of Bengal and the Deccan -Karnataka but my com- 

1 History of Bengal, 265. 

a Ibid. 208 
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ments will be necessarily brief, limited only to the striking affinities 
and differences. 

For Bengal we have the recent work of Goswami alluded to by me 
before. The inscriptional place-names of the Deccan -Kanjafaka from 
about 500-1300 a. d. have been collected by Dr. A. V. Naik, 
who has worked on the archaeology of these regions. The modern 
place-names have been gathered by my colleague Dr. Karve who is 
studying them from sociological point of view. I am indebted to these 
scholars for their kindness in allowing me to use the material collected 
by them for a comparative study. 

In the Deccan, as in Gujarat, almost all the place-names from the 
5th century onwards are in Sanskrit or Sanskritized. These characte¬ 
ristics generally seem to persist till the end, i.e. up to the 14th century 
in inscriptions. Thus to take familiar examples, we have Punya and 
Punaka-CT^ya for Pune or Poona, Darppapudika for Dapodi, BheHsari 
for Bhavsari or Bhosari; Khambhagrama for Khamgam , Vorimagrama 
for Boree; Dadimagrama for Dolemba, and Alandtya-grama for Alandv, 
Thitira for Theur; Araluva for Urli; Palatthana-visaya for Phaltan 
and Muila-nadi for the Mula river. Thus a Rastrakiita , 9th 
century, inscription accurately describes the topography of Poona 
and its vicinity, but in a vocabulary which is largely Sanskritized. 
Wherever the inscriptional names can be identified, the .case will be 
found to be similar. Three centuries later the Silahara records called 
Thana as Sthanaka, but as old Marathi is used in the actual grant por¬ 
tion, many of the place-names retain their existing Prakrit forms. 

Are we to understand that till the ioth-nth century Sanskrit 
was the court language in the Deccan and understood by one and 
all? 

With Karnataka the case is slightly different. Till about the 5th 
century, the earlier Prakrit and the contemporary Sanskrit inscriptions 
of the Kadambas and others mention place-names which do not appear 
to be characteristically Kannada. But the Kannada influence begins 
to appear from the 7th-8th century onwards 1 , so that the actual grant 
portion, including the names of persons and places can be easily 
described as old Kannada. 

1 See Narasimhia, A Grammar of the Oldest Kanarese Inscriptions , 1941; and 
Gai, Historical Grammar of Old Kannada, 1946. 
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A few examples of the place-name endings will illustrate the point. 
In the Deccan place-names we have the endings pura, nagara, vata or 
vatika, vada, vadi, valli, pallika, sthana , -iya, ka or ka; in Karnataka, 
we have a few puras and nagaras with the principal name in Kannada or 
at times in Sanskrit, but a large majority of places like Annigere, Ittage, 
and endings with li or lli, and patti. Not only the general ending grama 
is uncommon, but many of the so-called Sanskrit suffixes or endings 
are rare, and the names themselves are in Kannada. In this respect 
Karnataka seems to have shaken off the Sanskrit influence much 
earlier or imbibed it less than either the Deccan or Gujarat. 

But much more surprising appears to be the fact that in the Deccan 
epigraphy there is not a single place-name after the 6th century with 
the ending padra, vadra or vasana and a few only with pataka , palli 
and valli. Padra is found in an early Satavahana inscription, once for a 
place in the present Nasik District and the other time for a place in the 
present Thana District. Are we to assume that the padra- belt of 
place-names belongs to Gujarat and other Northern regions, and had 
spread in the 3rd-4th century up to Nasik in the south? The conclusion 
seems to be very startling and I would leave it as it is, unless further 
corroboration is available. If it is confirmed, it would further show that 
the writers of epigraphs did not so tamper with the then existing names, 
while sanskritizing them, as to change them completely, but remained 
true to their inherent regional forms. For place-name endings in 
-padra are found in the Rdstrakuta inscriptions from Gujarat, while they 
do not occur in those from the Deccan and Karnataka. 

Another significant difference is that already in the Deccan-Aaraa- 
taka records of the 8th-9th century we find the place-names ending ine, 
for example, Kinayige , Karandige, for places round about Kolhapur; 
Camdige, Mirinje. This ending -e is a characteristic feature of the modem 
place and personal (surnames) names in the Deccan. Since in 
inscriptions it largely occurs in place-names in and on the Karnataka 
border, it would not be surprising if it is ultimately proved to be of 
Karnataka or Dravidian origin. 

Rarely the -e ending is found in the old and as well as new place- 
names of Gujarat. 

The Deccan being a hilly and plateau region, place-names indicating 
or bearing on its physiographic features will be found. We would await 
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with interest the results of Drs. Karve’s and Naik’s studies about 
place-names of the Deccan, when further detailed comparison with 
Gujarat place-names will be possible. 

In Bengal the inscriptional evidence regarding place-names does 
not take us at present beyond the 6th century a.d., though we have a 
limestone plaque from Mahasthan (of the Mauryan period), which 
mentions Pumdanagala (Pundranagara ). But from 400 a.d. the evi¬ 
dence is available in an unbroken chain right up to 1200 a.d. Here too 
Mr. Goswami has noted that many of the place-names are in Sanskrit 
or sanskritized with a good sprinkling of Dest names, though he has 
not traced their development, nor said whether in the later records we 
get more Prakrit names than in the earlier period. He has also not 
first clearly classified and grouped the various endings. But analysing 
the names we get the following endings: (I have omitted some where 
I was doubtful of the true ending). 


Pataka > Pada > Para 


Valli 

Vataka 


Tenkari 

Vrndaka 


Khddi 

Sika 


Kandi 

Gohali > Goal 


Dahara 

Punjaka 


Thana 

Kunda > Konda 


Nagara 

Avakasika 


Khambhava > Khabha 

Vilati > Vddi (?) 


Bhitta > Bhitti or Bhita 

Jotika or Yota > Jota > 

Jola 

Gaccha 

Vata 

Gudi 

Carmmata > Cammada > Camra 

Vola 

Vddi 


Pokhira 

Rottika 


% Pala 

Voraka > Vola > Pola 


Bhoga 

Pallika 


Munda 

Dvipa. 


Even after the omission of a few doubtful ones, the list is much 
larger than that of Gujarat inscriptional place-names. Among the 
Sanskrit endings common with those from Gujarat are pur a, nagara, 
pataka , vataka, vata , vddi, pallika, valli. There is the total absence of 
padra or vadra and vasana, or even sara, though there are many other? 
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for lakes, ponds and other types of drainage. Palll and valli are 
comparatively very few. Pataka becomes pada or para in modem 
Bengali. 

But among the rest, a fairly large number are characteristic of 
Bengal, a land of large rivers, and numerous large and small water¬ 
courses, and a land which was for long beyond the pale of Aryan 
civilization, and even now has on its north-eastern as well as on its 
western and southern borders pockets of primitive tribes, probably 
aboriginals of the land. 

Expressive of its varied drainage system are the endings Jotika or 
Yota, modern Jota or Jola; Jod, Judi, Juli;Khadi> Khari , (ditch );Kundi, 
Dahara and Pokhara (pond), Avasika or Sika (channel) and Vapika; 
so also are the expressions “ Satatapadmavati, house on the bank of 
Padma”, signifying the way how a large number of people live on 
the river; indicative of other types of homesteads are the endings 
Bhitti , Bhiti or Bhita and of the marshy character of the land are the 
endings—a large number— Vilati or Vadv, of Bengal’s extensive fields 
Voraka > Vola > Pola; its groves and forests, Punjaka, Gaccha , and 
Vpidaka ; of its hills and hillocks endings like Tenkari and Kunda > 
Konda. 

Correlating some of the ancient place-name endings with modem 
Bengali place-names, Goswami finds that “the endings jola, jolt, jota, 
jotika meaning channel, water-course, river-water are quite abundant 
specially in the districts of West Bengal”; so also the place-names 
with the endings in kunda, kundi or konda (fyigh land). Modern place- 
names in deltaic Bengal abound in names of various fishes, one of the 
most common dishes of the people. 

Since I am not dealing with modern place-names, it is not necessary 
to follow further Mr. Gqswami’s studies, but it is necessary to note 
his conclusion that many of the endings show Dravidian, Austro- 
Asiatic and Tibeto-Burmese affinities. Thus jola, bhitti or bhiti (house), 
guddi, gadda, gudi, pola and vola (field), kunda (hill or hillock) are 
similar to or identical with words in the Dravidian languages, Tamil, 
Telugu and Kannada. 

Those ending in munda or da betray Austro-Asiatic or Munda or 
Kolarian influence, whereas words co or ca meaning water are supposed 
to be of Tibeto-Burman origin. 
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These place-name studies reveal how Bengal, which according to 
later Vedic literature was not Aryanized for a long time, in spite of 
its later rapid Aryanization, still retains many of its varied non-Aryan 
traits; while Gujarat and the Deccan show a greater degree of Aryani¬ 
zation. Bengal, being nearer to the primitive cultures of the Far 
East and even now surrounded by these, has more of the non- 
Aryan Austro-Asiatic and Dravidian elements, while Gujarat on 
account of its proximity to the Northern Aryan culture has a prepon¬ 
derance of its elements. However, some names and name-endings 
as shown above do point to an earlier (?) Austro-Asiatic cultural 
phase in Gujarat. 

Prehistoric Archaeology also seems to favour this view. For the 
Stone Age industries of the Sabarmati, Narmada , Orsang and Karjan 
valleys, most probably of the Middle Pleistocene period, the geological 
period when man first came to live in what is now called Gujarat, 
show such resemblance to the geologically earlier South Indian indus¬ 
tries that in our present state of knowledge it appears that Early 
Man with his Stone Age culture came to Gujarat from South 
India. 

Personal Names 

Personal names from inscriptions from other parts of India have 
not been so far studied. My studies of the Deccan personal names 
of the early centuries of the Christian era incline me to the view that 
these names,—the sources of which are the donatory inscriptions at 
Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodhgaya and Mathura—which were mostly inspired 
by the new faiths. Jainism and Buddhism, or the existing Rudra and 
Naga cult will show more or less the same features as shown by the 
Deccan names found in the caves in the Western Ghat, and at Amara- 
vati, Jagayyapetta and Nagarjunikonda in Andhra. 

After the 4th century the names are mostly of Brahmanas and are 
in Sanskrit. But here too the Karnataka inscriptions of the 6th century 
and later show distinct Kannada touch. Whether these or inscriptions 
from other parts , of India will be so rich in names of the common 
people as some of those of Gujarat, I cannot say off-hand. Very 
probably not. But these when collected and studied will throw 
additional light on the results obtained by place-name studies. 
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Corroboration from other Sources Necessary 

The study of inscriptional places and peoples has thrown light on 
several aspects of ancient and early mediaeval culture of Gujarat and 
their corresponding modern counterparts. But this light has been 
from one side only. What is necessary is to make the subjects discussed 
in these lectures more exhaustive and comprehensive. Then only we 
shall know how far the conclusions or suggestions arrived at are wrong 
and need modification. 

New Lines of Investigation 

Actual field work, visit to every village identified or now mentioned 
in revenue and postal directories is necessary. The investigator should 
note in this survey the physical, geographical, or traditional causes 
which are supposed to be responsible for the name of the place visited. 
He should also note the different ways in which the name is pronounced 
and written, by the various communities inhabiting the village. 

Side by side with these we must have a corpus of place-and 
personal names occurring in early mediaeval Sanskrit and Prakrit 
literature and another similar corpus from Arabic, Persian, and 16th 
century and later Gujarati and Marathi and Modi papers of theMaratha 
period, and the early maps prepared during the East India Company’s 
period. 

Collection of the data from all these sources of the post-thirteenth 
century and the pre-thirteenth century inscriptional and literary data 
will give us a regular series of names of places and peoples, wherein 
the historian and the iinguistician will fincf the missing intermediate 
forms so necessary for the true reconstruction of cultural history of 
a region. 

Attention should also be devoted to the collection of surnames by 
castes and sub-castes, noting wherever possible the original, traditional 
or otherwise, place of residence and the profession followed by the 
members, say, 50 or preferably 100 years ago. Such a study alone can 
reveal the various social and cultural factors underlying a surname. 
For welcome as is the study of Gujarati surnames by Mrs. Vinodini 
Nilakantha, it does not go far enough. 

Cognate to this is the study of Brahmanas. As I have said previously 
Wilson’s and Enthoven’s study, admirable as they were for the period 
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when they were written, give us but few details. Since these pioneers 
wrote, good work is being done by the School of Sociology, but pro¬ 
bably for want of suitable students the work is very slow. Unless it 
can be expedited and the several Brahmana sub-castes systematically 
surveyed, followed at the same time by their anthropological survey, 
as is being done in the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, no 
fruitful results will be obtained. Meanwhile the evidence is fast dis¬ 
appearing or being more and more contaminated. 

So much for the semi-linguistic, historico-geographical, sociological 
and anthropological studies. I turn now to the investigation of history 
through archaeology. Students of Gujarat’s historic archaeology know 
that very little is known about Southern and Central Gujarat, whereas 
we do know something of Northern Gujarat and Kathiawad through 
the surveys of surface monuments in the last century by Burgess and 
Cousens. 

How are we to search for fresh old monuments? Either there must 
be some clues which when followed up may reveal the hidden or even 
surface monument and its true historical value or there must be a 
systematic survey, taluka by taluka, as Mr. Gadre of the Baroda 
Archaeological Department was doing up to last year since 1934, but 
which is now stopped for want of assistants. This work is both costly 
and long. 

Here the inscriptions can help. They sometimes refer to a temple or 
other monument erected at a certain place. If this place is identified, 
then a visit to the place will most probably lead to the discovery of the 
monument. Even where *no monument is mentioned in inscriptions, it 
would be worth while to investigate all those places which have been 
mentioned and identified. The identifications give invaluable clues 
as to the antiquity of the place, and in the absence of regular village-to- 
village surveys, the only and the most important clues. A personal 
visit to these places may show, besides surface monuments, in many 
cases the ancient mounds. The study of these mounds, the debris 
strewn over them, might lead us to ancient potsherds, the most in¬ 
destructible and important evidence of the once existing habitation 
at the place. 

The present study of place-names has already brought to light a 
number of such places in Southern, Central, and Northern Gujarat and 
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Kathiawad. These should now be visited and systematically investi¬ 
gated. The investigator need not confine himself merely to the archaeo¬ 
logical account of the place. He should interest himself in the complete 
cultural history of the place. Previous training and interest in the 
subjects dealt with here should enable him to prepare a full case- 
history of the areas he visits. These will form the basis for all subse¬ 
quent archaeological, linguistic and sociological investigations. 

It must have been evident that my studies have revealed only a few 
facets, in some cases very dimly indeed, of Gujarat’s past culture 
through historical and cultural geography and ethnography. These 
must needs be supplemented soon by several field surveys. 

When and whether the regional Universities will come into existence 
one does not know. But it is not too much to hope that various re¬ 
search institutions, besides the University of Bombay, will make 
provisions for these archaeological, sociological and linguistic studies. 
If started in the near future on a well-planned scheme and worked 
out systematically by a trained body of workers, we shall have in a 
decade or so the true basis for writing a comprehensive history of 
Gujarat and other regions. 
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LIST OF PLACE-NAMES FROM CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION 


IN SCRIPTIONAL 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

PLACE-NAME 




CATION 

A buy a -grama 

EI. VIH.222. 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

S. Rajputana 
N. Gujarat 

Abu 

Adhivada -grama in 
Varddhi-pathaka 

IA. VI. 

196-99 

Jay amt a- 
simha 
v.s. 1280 

N. Gujarat 

Adivada. 

Ahada in Medapata - 
Mandala 

AIOCR. VII. 

643 

Bhima 11 

Udaipur 

Ahada 

Ahirand -grama in 
Visaya and Danddhi- 
pathaka. 

IA. VI. 

208-10 

Tribhuvana - 
pala v.s. 
1299 

N. Gujarat 

Irana 

Aikayika -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 1 

Cutch 

Ekaliyu(?) 

Kaceha-/waw(fa/a 

193-94 

v.s. 1086 


(Lakhpat) 

Akavaliya -grama in 

IA. XVIII. 

Bhima 11 

S. Kathiawar 

Ankala (?) 

Sura$tra -mandala 

II2-II4 

v.s. 1266 


(Jundgadh) 

Akhl -grama 

EI. VIII. 

Bhima 11 

S. Rajaputana 

Not identified. 


219-29 

v.s. 1287 

N. Gujarat 

Could it be con 
nected with 
Nakhi lake? 

Alavidagamva -grama 

IA. XVIII. 

Ajayapala 

Central 

Not identified. 

in A (mat) khulagamva 82-84 
- grama in Purna- 
pathaka in Narmadd- 
tata-mapdala 

v.s. 1231 

Gujarat 


Anahilapataka -nagara 

IA. X. 159-60 

Jayasimha 
v.s. 1196 

N. Gujarat 

Andv (a) 

Do 

IA. XI. 71 

Bhima 11 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 242 

Arjunadeva 
v.s. 1320 

Do 

Do 

Ayahilapataka -pura 

BPSI. I84 

Kumdrapdla 
v.s. 1225 

Do 

Do 

Srimat Apahilapura 

EI. VIII. 

219-29 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

Do 

Do 

S rimat+Anahilapura 

RLARBP. 328, 

31. 33, 41,44 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1288 

N. Gujarat 

Do 
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HISTORICO-CULTURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


INSCRIPTIONAL 

PLACE-NAME 

5 rimat-Anahilapdta - 

ka 

S'rl-A nanda-nagara 

Anamda-pura 

Do 

Do 

Do 

6 rlmat-A namda-puta 
Anganavada -grama 

Arathaura -grama in 
Dandahi -pathaka 

S'rimat-Aibuda 

Arbudacala-maha - 
tirtha 

Ariiata -pathaka 

Asapalli in Varddhi - 
pathaka (?) 

Ahiliya inUbhaloda 
pathaka in Godra - 
haka-mahamandala 

Avala 

Amvali — sadhi — 

in Nagasarika-visaya 
in Lafadesa 
Avanti in Mdlava- 
Kanyakubja Visaya 


REFERENCE PERIOD LOCALITY IDENTIFI¬ 
CATION 


IA. 41. 21 

v.s. 1348. 

Sarangadeva 
v.s. 1348 

Do 

Do 

BPSI. 184 

Kumar a- 
pdla v.s. 

1225. 

Do 

Vadnagar (?) 

El. I. 299 

Kumar a- 
pala v.s. 

1208. 

Do 

Do. 

El. XIX. 243 

Siyaka-v.s. 

1005 

Do 


HIG. III. IOI. 

Saranga - 
deva 

Do 

Do 

Ibid. 97 

Do 

Do 

Do 

El. I. 317 

Karna I 

Do 

? 

IA. VI. 203-4 

Bhlma 11 
v.s. 1288 

N. Gujarat 

Anganavada 

(Anganwara) 

IA. VI. 208-10 

Tribhuvana - 
pdla V.S. 

1299 

Do 

Aithor 

El. VIII. 

Bhlma 11 

S. Rajputana 

Mt. Abu 

219-29 

v.s. 1287. 

N. Gujarat. 


RLARBP. 328, 

31, 33, 41,44 

Bhlma 11 

V.s. 1288 

Do 

Do 

IA. VI. 202 

Bhlma 11 

V.S. 1287. 


Not identified 

IA. VI. 210-12 

Visaladeva 
v.s. 1317. 

* 

Do. 

Perhaps Aslali. 

IA. X. 159-60 

Jayasimha 
v.s. 1196 
and 1202 

Karna I 

Central Gujarat 

Simnalayd 

(Godhra) 

JBBRAS. 26 . 25O 

v.s. 1131 also S. Gujarat 

Saka 996 

Amalsad 

BPSI. l86 

v.s. 1225 

Maiwa 

C. India 

Ujjain 



PLACE-NAMES FROM CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


IN SCRIPTION AL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Avayanija -grama in 
Calisa - pathaka . 

IA. VI. I99. 200 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1283 

N. Gujarat 

Not identified. 

Bdmbhanavada in 

Important 

Mularaja 11 

Do 

Brahmanavada 

Gambhuta -pathaka 

Inscriptions 73. 

v.s. 1232 


(Chansma Taluka) 

Bhadana -grama in 
Gambhuta -pathaka 

HIG. ill 198 

Jayasimha 
v.s. 1193 

Do 

Not identified. 

Bhadranaka in Sri 

BPSI. 204-5 

Bhima 11 

South-west 

Bhardna 

S aurastrakadesa 


v.s. 1275 

Kathiawad 

(Jamnagar). 

S'rt Bhaillasvami 

IA. XVIII. 

Ajayapala 

Malwa 

Bhilsa 

maha- 1 2 -mandala 

347-48. ♦ 

v.s. 1229 

Central India 


Bhalibhada -grama 

El. VIII. 222 

Bhima 1 

V.S. 1287 

S. Rajputana 

Not identified 

Bhdtutta - padra - 
nagara 

po. I. ii. 44 

Kumarapala 
V.S. 1210 

Do 

Bhdtunda 

Bfidkhar 

Bhamsara -grama in 

Vis ay a afid Dandahi 
pathaka 

IA. VI. 208 - 10 . 

Tribhuvana - 
pala. v.s. 
1299 

N. Gujarat 

Bhakhar 

Bhojuyd -grama in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 205-6 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1295 

N. Gujarat 

Bhojzva, 3 miles 
northwest of Vi- 
ramgam. 

Brahmapuri -grama 
on or near the /Jt- 
ranya-nadi 

BPSI, 186 

Kumarapala 
v.s. 1225 

Southwest 

Kathiawad 

Not identified 

Brahmapuri in Var¬ 
ddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 210-12 

Visaladeva 
v.s. 1317 

N. Gujarat (?) 

Do 

Bhymgarika- 64- 
pathaka 

IA. XVIII. 347 

Ajayapala 
v.s. 1229 

Malwa 

Central India 

Do 

Bhuharada -grama in 

IA. XVIII. 

Bhima 11 

Southern 

Bhutwar (d) 5 miles 

Surdstra -mandala 

II 2 -I 4 

v.s. 1266 

Kathiawad 

west of Jetalsar. 

Bramana 

El. VIII. 220 

Bhima II 

S. Rajputana 

Can it be Bama - 



v.s. 1287 

N. Gujarat 

niya (Sudasna)? 

Brdhmana -pataka 

IA. XVIII. 82 . 4 

Ajayapala 
v.s. 1231 

Central 

Gujarat 

Not identified 

Calisa -pathaka 

IA. VI. 199-200 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

Do 

Camdavasana -grama ia. vi. 208. 10 

in Visaya and Dandahi 

pathaka. 

Tribhuvana - 
pala . v.s. 

1299 

N. Gujarat 

Chada(ra)san 

Candravati 

El. VIII. 219 

Bhima II 

V.S. 1287 

N. Gujarat 

Chandrawati 

Cdhdrapalli in 
Gambhuta -pathaka 

HIG. Ill 

199. 200 

Kumarapala 
v.s. 1202. 

N. Gujarat 

(Not identified) 
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HISTORICO-CULTURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


INSCRIPTIONAL 

PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Chatrdharu -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhlma 11 

Do 

Perhaps Chhat - 

Pa/aKya-pathaka 

203-4 

v.s. 1288 


rdra or Chhatral 

Chimdriydlairgrdma) in El. XXI. 
Dhdnada-ahdra-paxhdka. 172 

Bhlma 1 

v.s. 1120 

Do 

Not identified 

Citrakuta 

BPSI 227 

Ramadeva 
v.s. 1352 

Rajputana 

Chitod 

Coda 

po. i. ii.50 

Kumarapala 
v. s. 1218 

Do 

Chola 

Coruyavada 

BPSI 158 

Kumarapala , 
V.S. 1202 

.S.W. Kathia- 
awad 

Chorwad. 

Ciinnari -grama 

IA. VI. 

210 -12 

Visaladeva 
v.s. 1317 

N. Gujarat 

Not identified 

Cuyamtija -grama in 
Calisd -pathaka. 

IA. VI. 

199. 200 

Bhlma 11 
v.s. 1283 

Do 

Do. 

Dangaraua -grama in 
Dandahi pathaka 

IA. VI 

208. 10 

Tribhuvana - 
pala 

v.s. 1299 

N. Gujarat 

Dahgarwa 

Darbhdvati in 

RLARBP. 328, 

Bhlma 11 

Central 

Dabhoi. 

Gurjara -mandala 

31, 33, 41,44. 

v.s. 1288 

Gujarat. 


Ddsayaja -grama in 
Visaya -Dandahi - 
pathaka. 

IA. VI. 208. 10 

Tribhuvana - 
pala 
v.s. 1299 

N. Gujarat 

Dasaj. 

Davanl -grama 

El. VIII. 221 

Bhlma 11 
v.s. 1287 

S. Rajputana 
N. Gujarat 

Dabani, 7 miles 
northwest west 
of Delvada, 
Mt. Abu. 

(Laghu) Pabht -grama 

El. I. 317 

Kama 1 
v.s. 1148 

N. # Gujarat 

Pabhi 

Dadhimati -nadi 

IA. X. I59. 

Jayasimha 
v.s, 1196 

Central 

Gujarat 

Dehamai 

Dadhipadra 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ddhod or Dohad. 

Do -maydala 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pdhada 

El. VIII. 

221 

Bhlma 11 
v.s. 1287. 


Not identified. 

Dalaiidra -grama 
in Varddhi-pathaka. 

IA. VI. 

206-8 

Bhlma II 
v.s. 1296 

N. Gujarat 

Dalod 

Dandahi -pathaka 

IA. XI. 7I-3 

Bhlma 11 
v.s. 1256. 

Do 

Dantddhi of 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi. 

Do 

IA. VI. 208 

Tribhuvana - 
pala v.s. 1299 

Do 

Do 
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PLACE-NAMES FROM CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


IN SCRIPTIONAL 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

PLACE-NAME 




CATION 

Devdd -grama in 

IA. VI. 201-3 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

Not Identified 

Varddhi -pathaka 


v.s. 1287 



Deuli grama in 

IA. XVIII. 

Ajayapdla 

Malwa C. 

Do 

Bhdilldsvami (12). 

344 

v.s. 1229 

India. 


Deiilavada -grama in 

IA. VI. 194-5 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

Delwara 

Gambhuta -pathaka 


v.s. 1262 


(Delvada) 

Deiilavada -grama on 

El. VIII. 222 

Bhima 11 

S. Rajputana 

Delvaddy Mt. Abu. 

S'ri- Arbuda 


v. s. 1287 

N. Gujarat 


Devanagara for 

BPSI. 184 

Kumdrapala 

S.W. Kathia- 

Somnath. 

( Somanathadeva- 
nagara). 


v.s. 1225 

wad 


Dhamanaccha -grama 

JBBRAS. 

Kama 1 

S. Gujarat 

Dhamadachd 

in 

26. 25O 

Saka 996 


(.Dhdrdchha ). 

Talabhadrika -36 in 
Nagasdrika -visaya, 
Ldtadeia. 

Dhanada -ahara - 

El. XXI. 

Bhima 1 

N. Gujarat 

Dhanda about 

pathaka 

171-72 

v.s. 1126 


10 miles east of 
Palanpur. 

Dhandra grama in 

El. X. 78-9 

Mulardja 1 

S. Rajputana 

Dantwara (?) 

Satyapura-mandala 


v.s. 1051 

N. Gujarat 

Sanchor, 

Jodhpur. 

Dhdrdpwri 

BPSI. 186 

Kumdrapala 

Malwa C. 

Dhara 



v.s. 1225 

India. 


Dharavadrika in 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 1 

Cutch 

Dhared (?) Bhuj, 

Kaccha-ma»(?a/a 

193-4 , 

v.s. 1086 


Cutch. 

Dhaiili -grama 

El. VIII. 220 

Bhima 11 

S. Rajputana 

Dhauli 8 miles 



v.s. 1287 

N. Gujarat 

west south-west 
of Delvada 

Dhavalakka in 

RLARBP. 328, 

Bhima 11 

Central 

Dholka 

Gurjara-wanrfa/a 

31, 33, 41, 44. 

v.s. 1288 

Kathiawad 


Dhedha-vasana in 

IA. VI. 206.8 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

Dheddsan 

Varddhi -pathaka 


v. s. 1296 



Dodiyd -pataka in 

IA. VI. 

Jayamta- 

Do 

Dodivadd 12 

Gambhuta -pathaka 


simha 


miles southwest 



v.s. 1280. 


of Gdrhbhu 

Dohalika -grama in 

IA. XI. 7I-3. 

Bhima 11 

Do 

Not identified 

Daridahi -pathaka 


v.s. 1256 



Ducdnd in Varddhi - 

IA. VI. 205-6 

Bhima 11 

Do 

Dumana 

pathaka 


v.s. 1295. 
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HISTORICO-CULTURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


INSCRIPTIONAL REFERENCE PERIOD LOCALITY 
PLACE-NAME 


Dudhukha -grama in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 210-12 

Vtsaladeva 
V.S. 1317 

Do 

Dvaravatl 

po. 2.227 

Arjunadeva 
v.s. 1320. 

S.W. Kathia¬ 
war 

Gambhutd - pathaka 

HIG. III. 198 

Jayasimha 
v.s. 1193 

N. Gujarat 

Do 

Ibid. 199. 

200 

Kumdrapala 
v.s, 1202 

Do 

Do 

Imp. Inscr. 

73 

Midaraja 11 
v.s. 1232. 

Do 

Do 

IA. VI. I94-5 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1263. 

Do 

Gabhala-grama in 
Dtlavika 

El. II. 26. 


N. Gujarat 

Ghadahadika -12 in 
Kaccha -mandala 

IA.VI. I93-4 

Bhima I 
v.s. 1086 

Cutch 

Ghahtdpalli 

Aiocr 

i (Poona) 

Bhoja, 
(Paramara) 
v.s. 1003. 

Central 

Gujarat 

Ghamtelahd -grama in 

IA. XVIII. 

Bhima II 

Central 

Surastra-mandala 

112-4 

v.s. 1266 

Kathiawad 

Ghairyavali -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

Gambhutd - pathaka 

194-5 

v.s. 1263 


Ghusadt -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 11 

Do 

f 

Varddhi- pathaka 

205-6 

v.s. 1295 


Godrahaka - maha - 

IA. X. 

Jayasimha 

Central 

mandala 

159-60 

v.s. 1195 

Gujarat. 

Gramapadra (or Padra 

El. XXI. 

Bhima 1 

N. Gujarat 

- grama ) in Dhariada - 
/rara-pathaka 

171-2 

V.S. 1120 


Gunddiika -grama in 

El. X. 

Millaraja 1 

S. Rajputana 

Satyapura-mancfa/a 

78-9 

v.s. 1051 


Gumthavada -grama 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

in Valauya- pathaka 

203-4 

v.s. 1288 


Gurjjara - mandala 

IA. X. 

Jayasimha 

Reference in 


159-60 

v.s. 1196 

Dohad Inscr. 
C. Gujarat. 


IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Might be Dudha 
about 6 miles 
west of Patan. 
Dwarka. 

Gdmbhu 

Do 

Do 

Do 

(perhaps near 
Dilmal). 
Ghadhada or 
Ghad (Bhuj). 
Ghantoli 
( Sankheda ) 

Ghatila (?) 3 
miles south-east 
of Shapur. 

(mithi) Gharial 

Perhaps the ori¬ 
ginal site of mo¬ 
dem Viramgam 
Godhra 

Cannot be 
traced. 

Gondau 

(Sanchor). 

(Not traced so 
far). 



PLACE NAMES FROM CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


IN SCRIPTIONAL 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

PLACE-NAME 




CATION 

Do 

BPSI. 186 

Kumdrapdla 





v.s. 1225 



Gurjjara - mandala 

RLARBP. 328, 

Bhtma 11 

Ref. in Giraar 



31, 33,41, 44. 

v.s. 1288 

Inscr. Kathiawad 

Gurjjara-mandala 

BPSI. 227 

Ramadeva 

Ref. in Cambay 




v.s. 1352 

Inscr. 

C. Gujarat 

Handaiidra -grama 

EL VIII. 

Bhtma 11 

S. Rajputana 

Undwaria 


221 

v.s. 1287 


(Mt. Abu). 

Hamsalapura -grama 

IA. VI. 

Bhtma II 

N. Gujarat 

Hasalpur 

in Fdrdtf/tf-pathaka 

201-2 

V.s. 1287 



Hantyani -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhtma 11 

Do 

Naviahi 2 miles 

Fanfi/n-pathaka 


v.s. 1287 


southwest of 





Hasalpur. 

Hirartyd -nadi 

BPSI. 186 

Kumdrapdla 

S. W. Kathia¬ 

Hiran river. 



v.s. 1225 

war 


Hethaiimji -grama 

El. VIII. 

Bhtma 11 

S. Rajputana 

Hetamji 2 miles 


222 

v.s. 1287 


s. of Delvada, 





Mt. Abu. 

Hurmuja (coast of) 

IA. XI. 242 

Arjunadeva 

Persian Gulf. 

Hurmuz 

Ila in Dhdnaddhara - 

El. XXI. 

Bhtma 1 

N. Gujarat 

“Not Ilolas sug¬ 

pathaka 

I7I-2 

V.S. 1120 


gested”, Palanpur 

Imdila -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

India 

GawMwfa-pathaka 

194-5 

v.s. 1263 



Imdravada in Visaya 

IA. VI. 

Tribhuvana - 

Do 

Indrad 

and Dawda/ri-pathaka 

208-10 

pala v.s. 1299 


Itila -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Jayamta- 

Do 


GawMwta-pathaka 

I96-8 

simha 





v.s. 1280 



Joranagha -grama 

Bharatiya 

Camunda 

Do 

Jomag 


Vidya 1.1 

v.s. 1033 



Srimat Jangala 

BPSI. 186 

Kumdrapdla 





v.s. 1225 



Jirnadurga 

IA. XV. 

Mehara 

Kathiawad 

JundgadQt) 


360 

Thepaka 





v.s. 1386 



Kachavali in 7 a/a- 

JBRBAS 

Kama 1 

S. Gujarat 

Kacholi 

bhadrika-26 pathaka 

26. 250 

S'aka 996 


(Navasari). 


in Nagasarikd-visaya 
in Lata-deia . 
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INSCRIPTIONAL 

PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Kaccha-mandala 

IA. VI. 

193-4 

Bhtma 1 
v.s. 1086 

Cutch 

Cutch 

Do 

IA. XVIII. 

IO9-IO 

Bhtma 11 
Simha 93 

Do 

Do 

Kara 

Kadd -grama in 
Dandahi-pathska 

IA. XI. 

71-3 

Bhtma 11 
v.s. 1256 

N. Gujarat 

Kara (?) 

Kamboika -grama in 
Modhera -8 in Saras - 
vata-mandala 

IA. VI. 

I9I-2 

Mularaja 
v.s. 1043 

N. Gujarat 

Kamboi Solanki 
or Kamboi 

Kamvalaiili -grama 

IA. XI. 

337“38 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1264 

S. Kathiawad 

Kamlol (2 miles 
west of Talaja) 

Karira -grama 

IA. VI. 

194-5 

Bhima II 
fiv.s. 1263 

N. Gujarat 

Karela according 
to ‘position* in 
the map. 

Kamndta 

PO. I. ii. 

50 

Kumarapala 
V.s. 1218 

Ref. in an 
inscr. from 
Kiradu 
(Jodhpur) 

Karnataka 

Kdroda -grama 

Imp. Inscr. 

73 

Mularaja 11 
v.s. 1232 

N. Gujarat 

Karoda (Chansma 
Taluka, Baroda) 

Kasahrada -grama 

EI. VIII. 

220 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

S. Rajputana 

Not traced but 
many places like 
Anadra, Vandra 
etc. 

Khambhila -grama in 
Varddhi-pathaka 

IA. VI. 

196-98 

Jayamta - 
simha 
v.s. 1280 

N. Gujarat 

Khambel 

Khamdohaka near 
Brahmana-pataka 

IA. XVIII. 

82-4 

Ajayapala 
v.s. 1231 

C. Gujarat 

Not identified 

Khetaka-mandala 

EI. XIX 

242 

Siyaka 
v.s. 1005 

C. Gujarat 

Kheda ( Kaira ) 

Khimvana-sthana 

EI. II. 28 

v.s. 1217 

N. Gujarat 

Not identified 

Kdlharl -grama in 
Gambhuta -pathaka 

IA. VI. 196-8 

Jayamta - 
simha 
v.s. 1280 

N. Gujarat 

Kdlri 

Do 

IA. VI. I94-5 

Bhima n 
v.s. 1263 

Do 

Do 

Kdld -grama in 
Talabhadrikd -26- 
pathaka in Ndgasdri - 
ka-visaya Lata Deia . 

JBBRAS. 26.250 

Karria 1 
Saka 996 

S. Gujarat 

Perhaps Kala- 

wachh or Kher- 
gaon acc. to ‘posi¬ 
tion’ (Navsari). 



PLACE-NAMES CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


IN SCRIPTIONAL 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

PLACE-NAME 




CATION 

Kdliydna -grama in 

IA. VI. 205-6 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

Kali ana 

Varddhi -pathaka 


v.s. 1295 



Kdmbali -grama in 

IA. VI. 208-10 

Trtbhuvana- 

Do 

Kambli 

Vipaya and Danddhi - 


pdla 



pathaka 


v.s. 1299 



Kiratakupa 

PO. i. ii. 51 

Kumar a- 

S. Rajputana 

Kiradu 



pala 

v.s. 1218. 


(Jodhpur) 

Do 

Do 

Bhima 11 

Do 

Do 


P -44 

v.s. 1235 



S'rt Do 

BPSI. I84 

Kumarapdla 
v.s. 1225. 

Do 

Do 

Kisaraiill -grama 

El. VIII. 220 

Bhima II 

Do 

Kivarli, 8 miles 



v.s. 1287 


southeast of 
Delvada, Mt.Abu* 

Kodd -grama in 

IA. X. 159 

Jayasimha 

C. Gujarat 

Not identified 

Ubhaloda -pathaka 


v.s. 1202 



Kotadi 

El. VIII. 222 

Do 

Do 

Kotra, 7 miles 
south of Delvada, 
Mt. Abu. 

Ksaravaha 

IA.X. 159-60 

Jayasimha 
V.S. 1196. 

C. Gujarat 

Kharva 

Kuiyala -grama in 

IA. VI. 208-10 

Tribhuvana - 

N. Gujarat 

Kiol or Kiyal 

Visaya and Danddhi - 


pala 



pathaka 


v.s. 1299. 



Kula -vasana-grama 

IA. VI. 108-10 

Tribhuvana- 

Do 

Probably Jhula- 

in Visaya and 


pala 


san (according 

Danddhi -pathaka 


v.s. 1299 


to ‘position’) 

Kumbharotaka -grama 

El. XIX. 236 

Siyaka 

North and 

Kamrod (13 miles 

in Mohadavdsaka 


v.s. 1005 

Central 

east of Modasa, 

-visaya in Khetaka- 



Gujarat 

Prantij Taluka) 

mandala . 




Mahi Kantha 
Agency 

Kurali -grama in 

IA. VI. 208-10 

Tribhuvana- 

N. Gujarat 

Not traced 

Visaya and Danddhi- 


pala. v.s. 



pathaka 


1299 



Kusaloda -grama 

IA. VI. 208 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

Ukhlod 

Lakhanaiida -grama 

IA. XVIII. 

Ajayapala 

Malwa 

Not identified 

in Bhdilasvami -(12) 

347-48 

v.s. 1229 

Central India 



martdala 




HISTORICO-CULTURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


IN SCRIPTIONAL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Ldhganatiya -grama 

Bharatiya Vi- 
dya, 1. 80 

Cdmunda 
v.s. 1033 

N. Gujarat 

Ldnghtfaj 

Lar(t)a -vasudhd 

EL 1. 297 

Kumarapala 

Central and Lata 

Southern Guj. 

Lathivadra -pathaka 

bpsi. 158 

Kumarapala 
v.s. 1202 

S.W.Kathia- 

wad 

Latodrdy 4 miles 
east of Mangrol. 

Lavamdadi -grama 

IA. 41. 203 

Kumarapala 
v.s. 1213 

S. Rajputana 

Not identified 

Lllapura 

ia. vi. 194-5 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1262 

N. Gujarat 

Lilapur> 12 miles 
southwest of Vi- 
ramgam. 

Lumda -vasana in 
Varddhi -pathaka (?) 

IA. VI. 

Visaladeva 
v.s. 1317 

Do 

Not identified 

Mahd-hamsala -pura- 
grdma'm Varddhi 
-pathaka (?) 

IA. VI, 196-9 

Jayamtasimha N. Gujarat 
v.s. 1280 

Hdsalpur 

Mahimsaka 

EL V. 102-3 

Visaladeva 
v.s. 1308 

Do 

Not identified 

Mahi -nadi 

EI. XIX. 242 

Siyaka 
v.s. 1005 

N. and Mahi river 

Central Gujarat 

Mahisana -grama in 
Dandahi- pathaka 

IA. XI 

71 -3 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1256 

N. Gujarat 

Mehsana 
(Now the capital 
of this prdnt .) 

Makhulaganwa - 
grama (42) in Piirnna- 
pathaka in Narbada - 
tata-mandala. 

IA. XVIII. 

82 -4 

Ajayapala 
V.S. 1231 

Central 

Gujarat. 

Not identified. 

Mdlakatari -grama 
in GawMifta-pathaka 

IA. VI 

194 -5 

Bhima II 
v.s. 1263 

N. Gujarat. 

Malika, about 5 
miles south-east 
of Lilapur , near 
Viramgam. 

Malava 

po. 1. ii. 50 

Kumarapala 
v.s. 1218 

S. Rajputana 

Malwa 

Malava -deia 

bpsi. 227 

Rdmadeva 
v.s. 1352 

Malwa 

Central India. 

Do 

Mandali in Varddhi 
Vi$aya Sarasvata - 
mandala 

IA. VI. 

191 -3 

Mularaja 1 
v.s. 1043 

N. Gujarat 

Mandal or Man¬ 
dali, 2 £ miles south 
of Delmal 

Mandali in 

Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 

201 -2 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

Do 

Do 
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PLACE-NAMES CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


IN SCRIPTION AL 

REFERENCE 

period : 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

PLACE-NAME 

Do 

IA. VI. 207 

Do 1296 


CATION 

Do 

IA. VI. 

210-12 

Visaladeva 
v.s. 1317 

Do 

Do 

S'riman -Mahgalapura 

BPSI, 158 

Kumarapdla 
v.s. 1202 

S. Kathiawad 

Mangrol, south¬ 
west coast of 
Kathiawad. 

Maru mandate 

PO. i. 47 

Kumarapdla 
v.s. 1218 

S. Rajputana 

Marwad. Cf. Me- 
war (Mewad ) 
Mihiravdda ? 

Masura -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 1 

Cutch 

Cannot be 

Ghadahadika -12 in 
Kaccha -mandate 

193 -4 

v.s. 1086 


traced 

Sri -Matamahabu 
-grama 

HI. VIII. 222 

Bhima 11 

V.S. 1287 

S. Rajputana 

Not identified 
but was on 

Mt. Abu. 

Medhera -grama 

IA. VI. 201-3 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

N. Gujarat 

Can it be 
Mudhera ? 

Mehuna -grama in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 210-12 

Visaladeva 
v.s. 1317 

N. Gujarat 

Perhaps Mahuna 
(.Patan Mahal). 

Metravala -grama in 
Satyapura -mandate 

El. X. 78-9 

Mularaja 1 
v.s. 1051 

S. Rajputana 

Mirpur (?) San- 
chor Rajputana 

Sri Modhera -kiya 
in Sdrasvata -mandate 

IA. VI. I9I-3 

Mularaja 1 
v.s. 1043 

N. Gujarat 

Mudhera or Mod* 
hard 

Mohadavdsaka -visaya 
in Khetaka -mandate 

El. XIX. 236 

• 

Siyaka 
v.s. 1005 

Do 

Modasa on the 
Majham river 
Prantij Taluka 
(Ahmadabad) 

Mundasthala 

El. VIII. 221 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

S. Rajputana 

Murthala, 8 miles 
south-east of De- 
vada on the rail¬ 
way line. 

Mundaka in Varddhi 
-visaya 

jbbras. Extra 
No. 49. 

Bhima 1 
v.s. 1086 

N. Gujarat 

Not identified 

Sri Naddula 

po. 1. 44 

Kumarapdla 
v.s. 1216 

S. Rajputana 

Nddol 

Nadula -pura 

BPSI .205 


Do 

Do 

Nadrala -pura 

BPSI. 172 

Kumarapdla 
v.s. 1209 

Do 

Do 

Nadu(la)taddgika 

IA. 41. 203 

Kumarapdla 
v.s. 1213 

Do 

Nadldiy Deusri 
Dist. (Jodhpur) 
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HISTORICO-CUITURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


IN SCRIPTION AL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Ndgasarikd -vi$aya 

JBBRAS 26 . 250 

Kama 1 
v.s. 1131 

S. Gujarat 

Navasdri 

Naha -grama in 
Bhdilla-svatni-mahd - 
dvddaiaka (12) 
mandala 

IA. XVIII. 344 

Ajayapdla 
V.S. 1229 

Malwa 

Central India 

Not identified 

Narhdd -vasaya 
-grama in Visaya & 
Darujdhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 208-10 

Tribhuvana - 
pala 

v.s. 1299 

N. Gujarat 

Nanddsan 

Narmada -tata - 
marxclala 

IA. XVIII. 82-4 

Ajayapdla 
v.s. 1231 

Central 

Gujarat 


Natault -grdma in 
Calisa -pathaka 

IA. VI. 199-200 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1283 

N. Gujarat 

Not identified 

Navati 

VII. A.I.O.C.R. 

642-43 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1263 

Udaipur 

Nauti 

Navantsaka -sthana in 
Kachha -mandala 

IA. VI. I93-4 

Bhima 1 
v.s. 1086 

Cutch 

Not identified 

Navasara 

po. i. ii. 51 

Kumdra- 
pala 
v.s. 1218 

S. Rajputana 

Nausar> Jodhpur 
State 

Nay aka -grdma in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 210-12 

Visaladeva 
v.s. 1317 

N. Gujarat 

Perhaps Naita, 

6 miles north of 
Patan. 

Nilachi-grama in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 205-6 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1295 

Do 

Nilki 

Omkurdla -grdma in 
Ca/fra-pathaka 

IA. VI. 199-200 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1283 

. Do 

Not identified 

Orasd -grdma 

HI. VIII. 222 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

S. Rajputanta 

Oria, Mt. Abu 

Palhana -pura 

IA. 41. 21 

Sdranga- 
deva 
v.s. 1348 

N. Gujarat 

Palanpur 

Palladikd in 
Gohariasara in 

Ghusadi -grdma. 

IA. VI. 205-6 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1295 

N. Gujarat 

Not identified. 
Must be in or 
near Viramgam. 

Palladikd in 

Asapalli 

IA. VI. 

Visaladeva 
v.s. 1317. 

Do 

Not identified 

Pallika 

PO. 1. i. 42 

Kumar a- 
pala v.s. 

S. Rajputana 

Pali 


1209. 
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PLACE-NAMES CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


INSCRIPTIONAL REFERENCE PERIOD LOCALITY IDENTIFI- 
PLACE-NAME CATION 


Philarii -grama 

EI. VIII. 221 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

S. Rajputana 

Cannot be traced. 
Mentioned 
along with Del- 
vada, Mt. Abu. 

Phirhcadi -grama 
in Gambhuta -pathaka 

ia. vi. 196-99 

Jayamita- 
simha 
v.s. 1280 

N. Gujarat 

Phechadi 

Do in 

Varddhi-pathaka 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

IA. VI. 201-3 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287. 

Do 

Do 

Phulasara -grama 

IA. XI. 337-38 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1264 

S. E. Kathia- 
wad 

Phulsar on the 
railway line from 
Talaja to 

Mahuva. 

Prasannapura -sthdna 
in Kaccha -mandala 

IA. XVIII. 

IO9-IO 

Bhima II 
Simha 
Samvat 93 

Cutch 

Not identified. 

Prajharika -grama in 
Kachha mandala 

S'ri Pundarika -giri 

IA. VI. 193 

El. VIII. 222 

Bhima 1 
v.s. 1086 
Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287. 

Do 

Perhaps Pragsar, 
Bhuj. 

Purnpa -pathaka in 

IA. XVIII 

Ajayapala 

Central 

Not properly 

Narmada-tata 

mandala 

82-84 

V.S. 1231 

Gujarat 

identified 

Rat -grama in 
Talabhadrika in 
Nagasarika -visaya. 

JBBRAS. 

26.250 * 

Karna 1. 
v.s. 1131 

S. Gujarat 

Probably ajrai 

S'riman Raivataka 

El. VIII. 222 

Bhima II 

V.s. 1287. 

S. Kathiawad 

Mt. Giiyar . 

Rdjapuri -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Tribhuvana- 

N. Gujarat 

Raj pur % 5 miles 

Vi fay a and Davdahi 
pathaka 

208-10 

pala 

v.s. 1299 


north of Kadi. 

Rajasiyani -grama in 
Varddhi-pathaka 

IA. VI. 

205-8 

Bhima II 
v.s. 1296 

Do 

Rakhiana 

Rdtyx-v&da -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 11 

DO 

Randvacld 

Vdlauya-pathaka 

203-4 

- v.s. 1288 


(Patan Mahal). 

Rdxieloya -grama in 
Varddhi-pathaka 

IA. VI. 

196-9 

Jay amt a- 
simha 
v.s. 1280 

Do 

Rdnela (?) 
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HlSTORiCO-CULTURAL ETttNO-GfiOGfeAPHV 


IN SCRIPTIONAL 
PLACE-NAME 

Ratnapura -84 

Raimi -grama in 
Varddhi-pathaka 
Rinasiha -vasana - 
grama in Varddhi - 
pathaka 

Rivadi -grama in 
Varddhi-pzthdkz 
Rupa -pura in 
Varddhi-pathaka 


Sadesara -pathaka 

Sahajavasana -grama 
in Varddhi-pathaka 
Sahasacaya -grama 
in Kachha -man^ala 

Sahilavdda 


Sakali -grama in 
Surd?fra -mandala 

Sala -grama 


Salakhana -pura in 
Varddhi-paxhaka 


Do 

Do 


REFERENCE 


BPSI. 205 


IA. VI. 
2IO-I2 
IA. VI. 
210-12 


IA. VI. 
206-8 
IA. VI. 


IA. VI. 
2d-3 

IA. VI. 
205-8 
IA. XVIII 
IO 9 -II 

El. VIII. 
221 


IA. XVIII. 
II2-I4 

El. VIII. 
222 


IA. VI. 
196-99 


IA. VI. 
203-4 
IA. VI. 205 


PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 


S. Rajputana 

Ratanpur 

Jodhpur State. 

Visaladeva 

N. Gujarat 

Probably Runi, 2 

v.s. 1317 


miles east of Patan. 

Do 

Do 

Ranasan 
(<Chanasmd 

Mahal). 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1296 

Do 

RIBDI. 

Visaladeva 

Do 

Either Ruppur, 

7 miles north of 
Patan, or 2 miles 
north of 
Chanasma . 

Bhima II 

N. Gujarat 

Cannot be identi¬ 

v.s. 1237 


fied. 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1296 

Do 

Do 

Bhima 11 
Simha 
Samvat 93 

Cutch 

Do 

Bhima 11 

S. Rajputana 

Selvada. 

V.s. 1287 

N. Gujarat 

(Selwara), 

8 miles west 
north-west of 
Delvada 

Bhima II 

S.*Kathiawad 

Sankli , 3 miles 

v.s. 1266 


south of 
Jetalsar. 

Bhima II 

S. Rajputana 

Sdlgaon (Sal- 

v.s. 1287 

N. Gujarat 

gaon) 1 mile 
east-south-east 
of Delvada. 

Jayamta - 

N. Gujarat 

Sankhalpur y 

simha 


12 miles south¬ 

V.s. 1280 


west of 

- 


Gamhhu. 

Bhima n 
v.s. 1288 

Do 

Do 

Do 
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PLACE-NAMES CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


INSCRIPTIONAL REFERENCE PERIOD LOCALITY IDENTIFI- 
PLACE-NAME CATION 


SamacLiyd -grama in 

IA. XVIII 

Bhlrna 11 

S. Kathiawad 

Samadhiala> 

Surasfra -mandala 

112-14 

v.s. 1266 


11 miles south¬ 
east of Vanthli. 

Sampara -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

Sdmpra > 12 miles 

Fd/awjya-pathaka 

203-4 

v.s. 1288 


north of 

Patan. 

Sampavada -grama 

IA. VI. 

Jayanta - 

N. Gujarat 

Sampavada, 

in Varddhi-pathaka 

196 -9 

simha 


13 miles 



v.s. 1280 


south - west of 
Gambhu 

Do 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 11 

Do 

Do 


201 -3 

v.s. 1287 



Samvatasara -grama 

RLARBP 

Kumarapala 

Do 

Cannot be 

in Gambhuta - 

358 

v.s. 1202 


traced 

pathaka 

Sdmdiha -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Visaladeva 

Do 

Do 

Varddhi -pathaka 


v.s. 1212 



Sandera -grama 

El. I. 217 

Kama I 
v.s. 1148 

DO 

Sander 

Sapadalaska 

BPSI. 227 

Rdmadeva 
v.s. 1352 



Samgavatta in 

IA. XVIII 

Kumdra - 

Malwa 

Not identified 

Bhymgdri (64) 

344 

pala (?) 

Central India. 




V.S. 1222 



Sangamakhetaka - 

O.C. (Poona) 

Bhoja 

Central 

Sahkheid 

mandala 

1. 319 

v.s. 1103 

Gujarat. 


Sarasvata -mandala 

IA. VI. « 

Mularaja 

N. Gujarat. 



191 -3 

v.s. 1043. 



S'ri S atrunjaya- 

RLARBP. 328, 

Bhima 11 

Kathiawad 

Satruhjaya 

mahatirtha 

31, 33, 41,44 

v.s. 1288 



Satyapura -mandala 

El. X. 

Mularaja 

S. Rajputana 

Sahchor 


78 -9 

v.s. 1051. 



Saurasfra 

BPSI. 158 

Kumdra - 
pala v.s. 1202 

S. Kathiawad 

Sorath 

Saurd$(raka -desa 

BPSI. 

Bhima 11 

Do 

Do 


204 -5 

v.s. 1275 



Surdtfra 

IA. X. 

Jayasimha 

Do 

Do 


159 -60 

v.s. 1196. 




IA. XVIII 

Bhima 11 

Do 

Do 


102 -14 

v.s. 1266 
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MlStORICO-CULTURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


In scriptional 

PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

S'efadevati -grama 
in Gambhutd-pathaka 

IA. VI. I96-99 

Jayanta - 
simha 
v.s. 1280 

N. Gujarat 

Original Dodiyd - 
pataka , but later 
called after 
the god's name. 

Do 

IA. VI. 

194-5 

Bhima II 
v.s. 1263. 

Do 

Do 

Sihakd -grama in 

El. XIX 

Sxyaka 

N. Gujarat 

Sika (Idar State), 

Mohadavdsaka -visaya 236 
in Khefaka -mamlala 

v.s. 1005 


8 miles south- 
south-west of 
Modasa. 

Sihara - grama 

El. VIII. 222 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

S. Gujarat 

Ser,8 miles north¬ 
east of Delvada. 

Sithhapura 

BPSI. 227 

Ramadeva 

S.E. Kathia- 
wad. 

Sihor 

Sindhu 

IA. X. 

159 -60 

Jayasimha 
V.s. 1196 

Sindh 


Sirasavi -grama in 
Vi$aya and 

Dantfahi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 

208-10 

Tribhuvana - 
pdla v.s. 
1299 

N. Gujarat 

SARSAO 

Sivaliyd -vahani in 
Suratfra mandala 

IA. XVIII 

II2-I24 

Bhima H 
v.s. 1266 

Kathiawad 

Not traced. 

So$adi-nadi in 

Surastra mandala 

IA. XVIII. 

II2-I4 

Bhima 11 

V.S. 1266 

Do 

Do 

Somandthadeva - 
nagara 

IA. XI. 242. 

242. 

Arjunadeva 

Do 

Somanath-/>a/a« 

Sri Someivara - 
pattana 

PO. i. 38 

Kumdra - 
pdla 

Do 

• 

Do 

Somandthadeva - 
pattana 

IA. XI. p. 242 

Arjunadeva 

Do 

Do 

Stambhanaka -pura in 

RLARBP. 328 

Bhima II 

Central 

Khambhat 

Gurjara-wawWa 

3i> 33> 4i* 44 

v.s. 1288 

Gujarat 

(Cambay). 

Sri Stambha-tirtha 

bpsi. 227 

Ramadeva 
v.s. 1352. 

Do 

Do 

Sri Sthalaka on 
praci-SarasVati 

IA. VI. I9I-3 

Mulardja 
V.s. 1043 

N. Gujarat 

Sidhpur 

Suhasadd -grama in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 210-12 

Visaladeva 
V.s. 1317 

Do 

Cannot be 
traced. 

Sunaka -grama 

El. I. 317 

Kama 1 

Do 

Sunak, 12 miles 

east-south-east 

ofPatan 
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PLACE-NAMES CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


IN SCRIPTIONAL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Sunaka -grama 

EI. II. 33 

v.s. 1356 

Do 

Do 

Surayaja -grama in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA.VI. 201-2 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

N. Gujarat 

Sura) 

Talabhadrikd - 2 6 
(36 ?)-pathaka in 
Nagasdrikd -vifaya in 
Lata-Deia 

JBBRAS. 26.250 

Kama 1 

Saka 996 

S. Gujarat 

Not traced. 

Tdladhvaja 

IA. XV. 360 

Mehera 
v.s. 1386 

Kathiawad 

Talaja (?) 

Talajhd 

IA. XI. 338 

Mehara Jaga 
malla under 
Bhima 11 

V.S. 1264 

Do 

Do 

Talar a 

BPSI. 158 

Kumdrapdla 
V.S. 1202 

Do 

Talodra (?) 

Tanukofta 

po. 11. i. 51 

Kumdra¬ 
pdla 
v.s. 1218 

S. Rajputana 

Tanot (Jaisal- 
mer State). 

Timvanaka 

RLARBP. 253 

Bhima 11 

V.s. 1292 

Kathiawad 

Timdnd (near 
Talaja) 

Do 

IA. XI. 337-38 

Mehara 

King Jaga- 
malla under 
Bhima 11 
v.s. 1264 

Do 

Do (41) 

Tor ana -grama in 
Talabhadrikd - 
36 pathaka 
Ndgasarika -vifaya 
Lata - Deia. 

JBBRAS. 26 
26.250 • 

Karria 1 

Saka 996 

S. Gujarat 

Torangam 

Tribha -grama 

IA. VI. 208-10 

Tribhuvana- 
pdla 
v.s. 1299 

N. Gujarat 

Tarabh 

Trihati -grama 

IA. VI. 

205-6 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1295 

N. Gujarat 

Tret 

Laghu-Vbhada -grama 
in Varddhi-pathaka 

IA. VI. 

206-8 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1296 

Do 

Ubhada (Nona) 

Ubkaloda-pathaka in 

IA. X. 

Jayasimha 

Central 

Abhold, 6 mil< 

Godrahaka-mahd- 
mapiala 

159-60 

v.s. 1196 

Gujarat 

south of Dohad 



HlSTORICO-CULTURAL ETHNO-GfiOGRAPHV 


IN SCRIPTION AL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Umjhd ’■grama 

po. 1. iv. 40 

Ajayapala 
v.s. 1231 

N. Gujarat 

Unjha 

Do. in Visaya and 
Danddhipathaka 

IA. VI. 

208-10 

Tribhuvana- 
pala 

v.s. 1299 

Do 

Do 

S'rimat Ujjayamta 
tlrtha 

RLARBP 

356 

Kumdrapala 
v.s. 1215 

Kathiawad 

Mt. Girnar. 

Do— Ujjayamta 
mahatirtha 

Ibid. 328, 31, 
33 » 4 G 44 - 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1288 

Do 

Do 

Uli -grama or Puli- 
grdma in Visaya and 
Danddhipathaka 

IA. XI. 

71-3 

Bhima II 
v.s. 1256 

N. Gujarat 

Probably 

Piludra. 

Umaratha -grama in 
E/irwgdn-64-pathaka 

IA. XVIII. 

347-8 

Ajayapala 
v.s. 1229 

Malwa 

C. India. 

Not identified. 

Umvarani -grama 

El. VIII. 

220 

Bhima 
v.s. 1287 

S. Rajputana 

Umarniy 7 miles 
south-south¬ 
west of Delvada. 

Umdird -grama in 
Valauya- pathaka 

IA. VI. 

203-4 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1288 

N. Gujarat 

Udra or Undra 

Urhtauyd -grama in 
Visaya and Dandahi 
pathaka 

IA. VI. 

208-10 

Tribhuvana- 
pala 

v.s. 1299 

Do 

Utzva 

jjtaracha -grama 

El. VIII. 

222 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

S. Rajputana 
N. Gujarat 

Utrajy 5I miles 
north east of 
Delvada. 

Vadasara -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 11 

N. Gujarat 

Probably Vadsar 

Cd/fsa-pathaka 

199-200 

v.s. 1283 

• 

(Kalol Mahal). 

Vahicara in Gam - 
bhuta-p&thaka 

IA. VI. 

196-99 

Jayamta- 

simha 

Do 

Becharajiy 13 miles 
southwest 
of Gambhu. 

Vahiddu -grama in 

S'ri Bhdillasvdmi 
Mahadvadasaka - (12) 
man# ala. 

IA. XVIII. 

347-8 

Ajayapala 
v.s. 1299 

Malwa 

C. India 

Not identified. 

Vahani-grdma (?) in 
Surastra-mandala 

IA. XVIII. 

112-14 

Bhima 11 

V.s. 1266 

S. Kathiawad 

Do. 

Valaija 

BPSI. 158 

Kumdrapala 
V.s. 1202 

Do 

Balej 

Vdlauya-pdlhskz 

IA. VI. 

203-4 

Bhima 11 

V.s. 1288 

N. Gujarat 

Baluwa (?) 6 miles 
north of Patan, 
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PLACE-NAMES 

CAULUKYA inscription^ 


INSCRIPTIONAL 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

PLACE-NAME 




CATION 

Vdlhi-grdma 

PO. I. ii. 46 

Kumdrapdla 

S. Rajputana 

Bah. 



v.s. 1216 



Sri Vdmana-pura 

HIG.IH.97 

Sdrahga - 

S. Kathiawad 

Vanthli. 



deva 





v.s. 1346 



Sri Vamana-sthali 

bpsi. 158 

Kumdrapdla 

S. Kathiawad 

Vanthli. 



v.s. 1202 



Do in Surastra- 

IA. XVIII 

Bhtma 11 

Do 

Do 

mandala 

112-4 

V.S. 1266 



Varadi -grama in 

IA. XVIII. 

Bhima 11 

Do 

Wadal(?). 

Surastra manjala 

110-14 

v.s. 1266 



Varddhi-visaya in 

IA. VI. 

Mularaja 

N. Gujarat 

Vadhiar or Vadhi 

Sdrasvata maridala 

I 9 I -3 

V.S. 1043 



Do 

jbbras Extra 

Bhima I 

Do 

Do 


No. 49. 

v.s. 1086 



FanMri-pathaka 

IA. VI. 

Jayariita- 

Do 

Do 


198-9 

simha 





v.s. 1280 



Do 

IA. VI. 

Bhima II 

Do 

Do 


205-6 

v.s. 1295 





Bhima 11 





v.s. 1296 



Do 

IA. VI. 

Bhima 11 

Do 

Do 


201-3 

v.s. 1287 



Varanaka -grama in 

El. X. 

Mularaja 

S. Rajputana 

Not properly 

Satyapura-mandala 

78-9 

v.s. 1051 


identified. 

Varanasi 

BPSI % 

Kumdrapdla 

U. P. 

Benaras. 
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V.S. 1225 



Varand-vadd-grama 

El. XXI. 

Bhima 1 

N. Gujarat 

Varanavdda 

in Dhanada-dhdra- 

I7I-2 

V.S. 1120 


(Palanpur). 

pathaka 




6 miles south of 





Dhanda. 

Vara-asavali-grdma 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cannot be traced. 

in Dhanada-dhdra- 





pathaka 





Varuna-iarmakiya- 

Bharatiya- 

Camurida 

Do 

Vadasama 

padra 

vidya 1. i. 80 

v.s. 1033 


(Warsama). 

Vekariya -grama in 

IA. XVIII. 

Bhima 11 

Cutch 

Verra (?) 

Kaccha -tnaydala 

109-10 

Simha 


(Mandvi, 



Samvat 93. 


Cutch). 
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INSCRIPTIONAL 

PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Vilahuja 

(Poona) 
i. 319 

Bhoja 

. (. Paramara ) 
v.s. 1103 

Central 

Gujarat 

Velpur{}) 

Visanaaveli -grama 

bpsi. 158 

Kumarapala 
v.s. 1202 

S. Kathiawad 

Visanvel 

(Wisanvel) 

1 mile east of 
Chorwad. 

FY;ajya-pathaka 

IA. XI. 

208-11 

Tribhuvana - 
pala 
v.s. 1299 

N. Gujarat 

Not identified. 

Vodha-grdma 
in Satyapura - 
mandala 

El. X. 78-9 

Mularaja 1 
v.s. 1051 

S. Rajputana 

Bodan(?) 
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53. Sri Bhimasiha Brhatpwrusa v - s * I 3 20 Veraval, ia. xi. 243. 

Thakkura . 
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112. Gangd (or Gaga) Mudi Prdgvdta Camdrdvatl Viradhavala Mt. Abu, BPSI. ,174. 

El. viii. 212. 
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HISTORICO-CULTURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 
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153. Jasapala Kutu. Kama I, El. 1.317. 

154. Jasapala, s. of Pan. v.s. 1148 bpsi,205. 
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168. Kaduya, s. of Lakhamana Sre. and Go. Jain Prdgvata Handdiidra v.s. 1287 Mt. Abu, El. viii. 221. 

169. Kadudeviy m. to Dedd Pallx Sahajigapura v.s. 1300 Siyal Bet, rlarbp. 253 
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181. Khala, m. of Bdtadd Built a Jain BPSI. 227. 

caitya (at 
Cambay). 
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190. Kilhana-deva 3 s. of Shop-keeper Arjunadeva, ia. xi. 241 

Chhadd Sodhala (Hattavanika) v.s. 1320. 

191. Kufhda «Sd(dhu) v.s. 1348 IA. 41.21. 
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